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Diplomacy! 
HEN a‘ baby cries, the first thing a mother 
does is turn it upside down to see if there is 
a pin loose. Quiet restored, she goes back to the 
job of sewing on buttons that the laundress has 
massaged off. 


Pins and buttons! Women are so accustomed to 
thinking in these terms that when we began the 
advertising of buttonless, pinless Vanta Baby Gar- 
ments, for Earnshaw Knitting Co., of Newton, Mass., 
we realized that we were tackling Habit in her 
stoutest stronghold. 


Vanta advertising, picturing cuddly, adorable 
babies, approaches mothers from the angle of baby’s 
health and comfort. It so presents the buttonless, 
pinless feature. It tells them of the softness of 
these baby duds; that seams are outside, that doc- 
tors and nurses endorse them. And then it presents 
an irresistible invitation—a patented Vanta pattern 
of a pinless, buttonless diaper which can be ob- 
tained free at the baby counter. 


Moral: There’s more than one way of cutting 
a inelon. 
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Selling 60,000 Pairs of Hose a Day 
Direct to the Wearer 


Significant Merchandising Trend Is- Seen in Campaign of Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, a New Advertiser 


By G. A. Nichols 











fous years ago three men, as- 
sociated as hosiery manufac- 
turers, got an idea. 

“What we will do,” they agreed, 
“is to build a new factory, make 
silk hose so good nobody can 
possibly find fault with them, 
and sell them direct to the wearer. 
The present d.stributing cost we 
will put into quality. We then 
will have a business that is abso- 
lutely our own, and be at the 
mercy of nobody but the people 
who wear our hose.” 

\ small factory, known as the 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, was built 
at Indianapolis. Salesmen were 
sent out to surrounding cities to 
do the pioneer work of selling 
the hose to the people direct. 
The idea went over and the mills 
were enlarged. By the end of 
1920 the company was selling to 
the limit of its capacity, which was 
8,000 pairs a day. In 1921 the 
production increased to 25,000 
pairs daily. And now, with the 
enlarged mills completed, the com- 
pany is selling 60,000 pairs daily. 
The country is covered by district 
sales offices, and practically na- 
tional distribution has been at- 
tained. 

On August 5, the textile indus- 
try was startled by the first con- 
sumer advertising about Real Silk 
fashioned hosiery. The hosiery 
could not be purchased in retail 
stores, the advertisement said. But, 
to give the wearer real service and 
also ¢o save her paying the cost of 
distributing the hose through the 


jobber and retailer the company 
had perfected a plan whereby she 
could purchase from one of its 
representatives who “in a few days 
is likely to call at your door.” 

This was the company’s first ad- 
vertisement. Never before had it 
used paper and printers’ ink in a 
selling effort. But if it was de- 
liberate in beginning to advertise 
it certainly seems ready to go the 
whole route now. 

Quickly following the initial 
presentation a schedule was adopt- 
ed calling for the use of a large 
amount of space in several maga- 
zines and now is being carried out. 
By September 1 newspapers all 
over the country will be used. 
The newspaper campaign will start 
with quarter-pages in mediums 
covering the 120 branch-office ter- 
ritories and will be increased as 
occasion and results seem to re- 
quire. The general advertising 
will carry a list of all the branch 
offices, while that in each news- 
paper will emphasize the local 
selling organization. 

“We are not new converts to 
advertising,” says W. C. Kobin, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of the company. “Neither is 
our success without advertising to 
be accepted as evidence that it is 
not needed. We needed and want- 
ed to advertise more than a year 
ago, but had to wait until we had 
national distribution. 

“For the last year we actually 
have been unable to fill our orders 
promptly. We have been over- 
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whelmed with business. Why then 
did we need and want to adver- 
tise? There are at least four 
reasons. 

“In the first place we had and 
have imitators. There are many 
in the field—drawn there, we be- 
lieve, by our accomplishments. 
Without going into a detailed dis- 
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degree, as what we have done wil! 
show, but what is all this when 
compared with our potential 
growth—the growth we expect to 
attain five years, ten years from 
now? 

“Another consideration is tat 
we must protect our customers, of 
whom we now have millions. I re- 
gret to say it, but there 
are salesmen going 
around this country 
falsely representing 
themselves to be from 
the Real Silk Hosiery 





F YOU are nor yer acquainted with “The Real Silk Man” in 
aliry, do mot feel slaghted. In short time he will 
[: ali at your door He represents the World's Largest Exchunve 
Moher of Genuine Silk Hlomery specializing in one single syle 
He « pledged > verve you im a very dehnue way 
the precision with which he bwes up to the 
He will ell you rte rrurh He will mot exaggerate or misrepre- 
win any way 
He will give you voc informanios about the care of alk howery 
that your milk howery « should be appreciably reduced For 
ample, he will pr be aye to prevent “ress He will ell you 
toe get huge weer out of the toes and heels of your ulk howery 
He will stew you how fine, high-grade silk homery » made 
He is incerested in rendering you a permenar service He is per 
manently emgned to your community and must earn hie return 
welcome by giving you unmatshable value for the time and con 
yew accord him 
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Hos expert services are at your full dasposal, regurtion of whether 
or not you ever weer Real Silk Fashioned Hower: 
When thas man calls at your home, it means « real opportunity 
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REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS, Indranapolis, Indiana 
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COPY THAT GIVES SALESMEN AN ADDED DIGNITY 


cussion of this, which would be an 
unpleasant task, we want a clean 
cut individuality for our organiza- 
tion. We do not want it confused 
with others. In conceiving and 
executing this idea we built up a 
great asset which we now are ad- 
vertising to conserve and consoli- 
date. 

“And then, we wanted to dignify 
our salesmen—to sell them to the 
people. We want the women of 
America to know they are high- 
grade silk stocking experts and 
not to be classed with canvassers 
or pedlers. 

“Our third reason for advertis- 
ing is that we want to increase and 
crystallize our consumer accept- 
ance. This we have to a marked 








~*~ Mills. Reports have 
come to us that they 
represent their hose to 
be ours, manufactured 
under a special name. 
Through our advertis- 
ing, we hope to cause 
the women to challenge 
all supposedly Real Silk 
hosiery salesmen who 
come to their doors—to 
make them prove who 
they are. Our salesmen 
have credentials that 
will satisfy anybody in 
a hurry. Our advertis- 
ing will try to get the 
women to demand these, 
and if they do, the 
battle will probably be 
won so far as we are 
concerned.” 

“How about the idea 
of buying hose from a 
man at the door instead 
of going to a retailer or 
sending to a catalogue house?” | 


asked. “Don’t you have. to sell 
that, too?” 
“No; strangely enough, we do 


not. Women, once they give our 
man a hearing, accept that idea 
naturally because it gives the 
much-to-be-desired service. This 
is particularly true with women of 
the wealthier classes. Shopping to 
them is an ever- growing task. 
With the steadily increasing num- 
ber of automobiles, there is no 
place to park in the downtown dis- 
tricts of most cities of any size. 
The retail stores are harder to 
reach, and the women can’t shop 
with their former comfort. It 
may seem like a foolish idea to 
advance, but I believe that in the 
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ug. 
not very distant future many seekers. But, with all this, 


homes will have what might be 
called ‘shopping rooms’ where the 
woman of the house will receive 
salesmen at certain hours, look 
over samples and buy goods. Why 
not? Also, why should not the 
woman of more modest means do 
much of her Shopping in much 
the same way? She 
will, if she has the 
right kind of oppor- 
tunity, as the suc- 
cess of our salesmen 
abundantly proves. 


“Convenience. Ser- 
vice. Taking the 
goods direct to the 
people. In these 
principles, I believe, 
is to be found the as 
secret of how to 


cope with the new 
buying habits people 
have been taught by 
the war. 

“The trouble with the 
whole American mer- 
chandising scheme, as 
I see it, is that the 
efficiency pressure has 
been placed on the 
manufacturing and 
at the expense of 
the distribution. A 
penny may be saved 
on production and 
great rejoicing en- 
sues. Then the or- 
ganization may turn right around 
and waste this penny and some 
others in the selling. Why 
does a man want to call himself 
a manufacturer, anyway? It isn’t 
in the making of goods that his 
success is going to be attained, no 
matter how many efficiency ex- 
perts he may have and no matter 
how economically he may produce. 
He is going to win in proportion 
to his ability to give real service 
to the people in the buying end. 

“This desire for service is in- 
herent. The thing that gave it 
definite form, though, was the 
war. The American people have 
at last come to know the exact 
diameter of a dollar. From a 
nation of careless buyers, we have 
been transformed into one of 
shrewd, almost expert, value- 
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ADVERTISING DESIGNED TO ATTRACT SALES RECRUITS 







































people have not got over thes wat 


desire for service. They still are 
disinclined to go up against the 
discomforts of bargain-hunting. 
They do not want to go far out 
of their way, for example, to get 
high-grade silk hose at a price 
But if the hose can be taken 
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An pony ay fae 
men like ‘ 
T.J. has been promoted. This happess to 


many of the men mour national orp. m- 
zation. We mention “T J because he reveals 
the exact dimensions of our unusual opportunity 
for real men to make money and win advance- 
ment, without traveling on the road. 

Milhons of customers are buying rege arly 
from our 
business has been built on the quality of the 
product 

Our men are trained to our system of service 
Eachisa virtual partner, without investment All 
are helped to success and independence by power- 
ful advertising in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Good Housekeeping 

We are doubling our production. The door 
toopportunity is cweideopen If you want to mke 
$60 wo $100 a week and think you can measure 
up to our standards, call on our district man: ger 
m your city or write co us. We will send you 
a copy of “The Real Silk System of Selling, 
which tells how Real Silk Men are assured » 
definite income far in excess of the earmings of 
the average salesman 

REAL SILK HOSIERY 


MILLS 
5 0e — Screet, peer a Indians 
ranches in all Principal Citi 











them—well, here is our factory as 
a living example.” 


EXPERIENCE WAS ITS TEACHER 


Like all merchandising pioneers, 
the Real Silk people had to find 
out from experience just how to 
proceed in this ambitious plan of 
taking the goods direct to the peo- 
ple. The biggest problem was it 
building the sales organization— 
in finding and training the men 
who could perform the finely 
geared selling operation required 
of them and in fashioning the 
machinery for their control and 
continued development. This 
could not be done in piecemell 
fashion, like the building of 3 
factory. The whole national pla 
had to be conceived in advance 
And, once the plan was made, the 
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THE AMERICAN WOMAN offers the 
greatest audience in the small towns? 
Because our subscribers are of the better 
class and are not found among the great 
army of unemployed. They are the pros- 
perous farmer and the well-to-do people 
living in the small towns. Your advertise- 
ment in THE AMERICAN WOMAN is 
continually placed in the hands of people 
who are able to buy. 


NOW IS THE BEST TIME TO GO AFTER 
THIS GREAT MARKET THROUGH THE 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS OF THE AMERICAN: 
WOMAN. 
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company decided it must be car- 
ried out in the fullest detail be- 
fore the advertising should start. 
This made it necessary for the 
selling representatives to go to 
the people unintroduced until such 
time as the introduction could be 
made on a basis nearly enough 
country-wide to eliminate waste. 
And the way was not easy, be- 
cause the pedler curse hung over 
them. Beginning with the Indian- 
apolis district, salesmen were sent 
out on the new proposition of 
selling hosiery direct. Block by 
block and town by town they 
worked ahead. Unit after unit 
was formed until there was as- 
sembled the sales organization as 
it now exists. 

The sales department consists 
of a system of branch offices, of 
which there are at present 120, 
located in marketing centres tak- 
ing in the largest cities of each 
State. Each is in charge of a 
district sales manager who is re- 
sponsible for finding and training 
salesmen. 

The men usually are obtained 
through advertisements in news- 
papers and class journals. Much 
importance is placed upon appear- 
ance and personality. They have 
to be “good dressers,” this point 
being stressed because of its 
effect in influencing women to 
look upon well-dressed salesmen 
as being above the pedler class. 
They must be well educated, so as 
to be able to talk with ease as 
well as with the usual salesman 
fluency, their prospective cus- 
tomers being largely of the more 
refined types. The most stringent 
requirements are made as to char- 
acter and manners. 

Once hired, the salesman has to 
“go to school” to the district sales 
manager. His first job is to study 
a special book outlining the com- 
pany’s proposition from the scien- 
tific crossing of silk worms in 
Japan, so as to secure the maxi- 
mum lustre and tensile strength, to 
the production of the finished hose 
in the Indianapolis factory. 

The book is really a short course 
in the art of manufacturing silk 
stockings, as well as a history of 
silk and the business in general. 
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Close application in the study js 
demanded so the salesman may be 
able to make good on the com- 
pany’s advertised claim in his be. 
half that, in addition to being a 
gentleman he is a “silk specialist 
who knows silk hosiery better, no 
doubt, than anyone to whom yoy 
could talk; the scientific care of 
silk hosiery is his profession,” 
He must be able to give reasons 
for the claims he may make to his 
prospects. 

With this foundation laid, the 
salesman is given a_ thorough 
training in the kind of selling he 
must do. He is instructed as to 
the methods of approaching dif- 
ferent types of women—and of 
quickly recognizing the types when 
he sees them. He learns what to 
say if the woman of the house 
comes to the door, what to say 
if a maid answers his ring, and 
then how to proceed when he is 
admitted. The dialogue part is 
not absolutely cut and dried. It 
can’t be, for the good and sufh- 
cent reason that fair woman is 
a highly individualized character 
when it comes to buying, and that 
each has to be handled in ac- 
cordance with the exigencies of 
the occasion. The purpose of the 
course is to give the salesman 
some good groundwork upon 
which he can build his own sys- 
tem as he goes along. 

While getting his preliminary 
training, the salesman works in the 
district sales office. He does gen- 
eral office work so as to familiar- 
ize himself with the company’s 
methods. The length of time he 
stays at it depends on his capa- 
bility. Some can assimilate the 
course in only a few days and be 
ready for business. 

His preliminary instruction com- 
plete, he is given over to an indi- 
vidual known as “the field man,” 
who goes with him to make ac- 
tual calls. He carries an aitrac- 
tive leather sample case which 
folds up to about the size of a 
woman’s handbag. In this, vari- 
ous samples of the hose are neatly 
laid out. He also has a_ book 
showing the process of hosiery 
manufacture, with which he cat 

(Continued on page 168 
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Fence Posts Advertised as Offset to 
$100,000,000 Waste 


Long-Bell Lumber Company Presents Facts and Figures to Farmers in 
Giving New Product Identity 


HE farmer is never out of a 

job. If, through a wonderful 
combination of circumstances, 
there should come a day when ab- 
solutely every bit of work on his 
farm was done, he still would 
have fences to fix. Fences are 
always down or about to fall 
down in some place or other and 
a continuous repair performance 
is as much a part of the farmer's 
routine as the darning of socks is 
something his wife accepts as one 
of the penalties of being alive. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany of Kansas City, in a farm- 
paper advertising campaign in be- 
half of its creosoted yellow pine 
fence posts, informs the farmer 
that repairing fences, in addition 
to being his standard rainy-day 
diversion, means a loss of more 
than $100,000,000 per year to the 
farmers of the country. The com- 
pany quotes the United States 
Department of Agriculture as 
authority for the statement that 
this enormous loss comes from 
decayed fence posts, the average 
life of which, the Department 
says, being about eight years. The 
advertising declares the average 
annual bill for replacing defective 
fence posts is $75 per farm—an 
expense that may just as well be 
done away with. 

he campaign is an interesting 
adaptation of the negative appeal 
put forward in a constructive way. 
The farm-paper copy is designed 
mainly to obtain inquiries for the 
company’s book, “The Post Ever- 
lasting.” This is a finely printed 
production which could not pre- 
sent a more classy appearance 
even if its purpose were to sell 
silver fox furs, $15,000 automo- 
biles or trips to summer resorts. 
It cost the company some real 
money and yet it is devoted en- 
tirely to the lowly fence post. 

Paul E. Kendall, advertising 
manager of the Long-Bell com- 
pany, explains that a less ambi- 
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tious effort might have donc the 
work but that his company wanted 
to wake up the farmer on the 
fence-post proposition in a hurry, 
Hence the instructive and well- 
illustrated facts in such a pleasing 
setting. 

The book gets the farmer's at- 
tention at the outset by quoting 
Government figures to show at 
least 500,000,000 posts have to be 
replaced each year. At an aver- 
age price per post of only twenty 
cents this would be $100,000,000._ 

That amount of money, the 
book points out, would build 25,- 
000 miles of the best rock roads. 
Wasted now, it could put a $1,000 
tractor on practically every farm 
in Nebraska and build a modern 
silo on every farm in Kansas. 

As a means of overcoming this 
waste the book brings forward the 
creosoted post, which it says will 
give fifty years’ lasting service. 

The decay of wood, the book 
explains, is not an inorganic 
process like the rusting of iron or 
the crumbling of stone, but is due 
to the activities of low forms of 
plant life—bacteria and _ fungi. 
When a post is creosoted under 
pressure in an airtight cylinder 
the wood is actually sterilized and 
there is no opportunity for the 
destroyers to work. 

The farmer is told that the 
heavy expense incurred in replac- 
ing one-eighth of the fence posts 
on his farm every year is only 
part of his outlay. There is the 
loss of livestock, the destroying 
of crops, to say nothing of the 
great amount of time that might 
profitably be employed in other 
pursuits. He is urged, therefore, 
to go at once to his local dealer 
and arrange for replacing all his 
old posts. This he can do grad- 
ually—fifty to one hundred posts 
at a time. Working this way 
during his spare hours and on 
rainy days, he eventually will have 
what may be regarded as a per- 
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The Public Was Doing 
the Buyer’s Buying 


EALERS and their buyers kept 
| telling a certain manufacturer— 

“Advertising has little or no in- 
fuence on the sale of your goods. We 
stock your line because we know it. 
The public buys it because they know 
us.’ 
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For years he believed them. Then, 
a Richards survey unearthed for him 
the following facts:— 







The goods of one manufacturer, 
once a dominant leader in sales but 












twenty 

000, a non-advertiser, were absolutely 
y, the unknown by name to the public. 
ld 25.- The public knew only advertised 
roads brands. 
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Bowen ness less than ten years, but an ar- 
, dent advertiser—had secured far 
— better distribution than the leader 
ig this had been able to secure in thirty- 
rd the five years. ; 
rs will 
Ice. In small towns where the leader 
book once held full sway, three competi- 
rganic tors—all national advertisers—each 
ron or had a greater number of accounts, 
is due 
ms of _ Public demand generated by adver- 
fungi. tising was doing the buyer’s buying! 
_ rhe one sound and safe method of 
7 oat keeping. abreast of today’s difficult 
rr the economic situation 1s to get direct from 
the field a picture based on an un- 
. an biased analysis of today’s marketing 
‘ietes- conditions and back it up by fact ad- 
vertising. 
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manent fence. There are detailed 
directions as to the proper build- 
ing of fences and also showing in 
detail how to use creosoted posts 
in building combined hay and 
stock barns. 

When a farmer sends in for a 
copy of the book he is written a 
personal letter by the Long-Bell 
company and his name sent to the 
local dealer for follow-up. The 
dealer can get letters, direct- 
mailing pieces and electrotypes for 
local newspaper advertising. 

Personal work on the part of 
the dealer is encouraged. He is 
advised to call on the farmer and 
emphasize the facts brought out 
in the book—to point out to the 
farmers spots where his fences 
need repairing and to tell him 
about creosoted posts, which cost 
only a little more than the other 
kind. 

The company regards its work 
as constructive not only from the 
standpoint of itself and its dealers 
but for the farmer as well. 

“Slipshod temporary methods of 
construction on the farm,” says 
Mr. Kendall, “are rapidly passing. 
They have proved too expensive. 
This is why progressive farmers 
today are ready to listen to 
straightforward merchandising 
principles designed to show them 
how they can plan improvements 
on their farms with the idea of 
permanence. They are quick to 
see the idea when they are shown 
how advanced methods of con- 
struction can save them money on 
the initial cost and in the pre- 
vention of subsequent damage. 

“Our experience in merchandis- 
ing these creosoted posts to the 
farmer has proved to us that the 
way to approach him is to regard 
him as a business man who is 
ready and willing to consider pur- 
chases of the kind strictly on a 
business basis. The exact amount 
of money literally thrown away 
by farmers of this country during 
the last fifty years through abso- 
lutely useless waste will never be 
known. But it would mount up 
into a tremendously long string of 
millions. Much of it has been due 
to the temporary nature of farm 
improvements and to the lack of 
them. The farmer seemed to 
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think he was working only for 
the present. He would leave his 
machinery outdoors at the mercy 
of the elements. His buildings 
would be insufficient. His fences 
would be mere makeshifts. He js 
fast getting to see the foolishness 
and uselessness of this kind of 
waste. His new ideas are due, at 
least in part, to the constructive 
merchandising methods of con- 
cerns that wanted to sell him 
something. 

“In approaching the farmer on 
this fence-post matter our whole 
aim is to sell him not the mer- 
chandise but the idea. Our ex- 
perience and that of our dealers 
has shown that he will buy the 
creosoted posts quickly enough 
when he can be made to see what 
they can do for him in increasing 
his profits. In our advertising we 
have made what may seem to be 
a combination of positive and 
negative presentations. We have 
told of the damages that can come 
from defective posts and on the 
other hand of the profits to be 
gained by having the creosoted 
kind. The two work together 
very well,” 


Pedlar and Powel with Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 


Louis C. Pedlar and Harford Powel, 
Jr., will join Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., New York, 





Mr. Pedlar has_ been president of 
Louis. Cc. Pedlar, Inc., advertising art 
organization, New York. He has dis 


posed of his holdings in that organization 
to his associates, effective September. 
Mr. Powel was recently editor of 
Collier’s, New York, and before that 
was with the Condé Nast organization 





To Represent Hearst on 
Chicago “Herald and 
Examiner” 


Edgar D. Shaw is now in Chicago as 
the personal representative of \lr 
Hearst on the Chicago Herald and !°x- 
aminer. Mr. Shaw has recently been 
in charge of the installation of the new 
oo and launching of the Rochester, 
N. Y., Sunday American. 





Cusack Company Advances 
J. D. Sims 


J. D. Sims has been made manager of 
local sales for Chicago by the Thomas 
Cusack Company, Chicago, outdoor ad 
vertising. e has been manager of pro 
motion and publicity. 
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_ 2 During July the POST-DISPATCH established a 
= New Circulation Record, exceeding the best pre- 
him vious July Circulation by many thousands. 
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The above figures indicate an increase of 31,134 in 
— Daily Circulation and 39,428 in Sunday Circulation 
Isborn, over the corresponding month of last year. 





— © The tremendous circulation of the Daily 
Post-Dispatch in St. Louis and Suburbs 
is many thousands greater than that of 
any other St. Louis newspaper—morning 
or evening. 
The city circulation of the Daily Post- 
Dispatch is greater than the COM BINED 
city circulations of the morning paper and 
one evening paper,.and is more than 
40,000 in excess of the COMBINED 
St. Louis circulations of the two other 
evening newspapers. 
The reason for this overwhelming leader- 
ship and consistent growth of the Post- 
Dispatch is found in its general excellence 
as a newspaper. 


Complete—Accurate 


POST-DISPATCH 


“First in St. Louis” 


THE 8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
National Advertising Representative 
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Pick Your Store and Stick to It 


F have meen that there are tao many exceas Too Many Retailers —V de Hh the entire retail eystem im the United Stairs 
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Why your money doesn’t go nearly 
so far as it should has been clearly 
shown in William G. Shepard’s 
series “Too Many Retailers.” 


Collier’s has not attempted a ready- 
made plan for cutting down the ex- 
cessive cost of distribution. But 
these articles have served to set 
forth the problem sharply. The last 
one, which appears this week, 
covers some of the remedies that 
have been proposed. 


These articles are written for the 
individual in terms of his pocket- 
book. The information contained 
in them has been of service as well 
to some manufacturers and adver- 
tising men. The entire series will 
be reprinted in a booklet which 
will be sent on request. 


Collier's interprets national life and 
national events in terms of the individual. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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Thousands 
of out-of-town 
Buyers 
Attend 
Fashion 
Show 


URING the last 
D few weeks, thou- 

sands of mer- 
chant buyers from that 
great section of the 
country extending from 
Pennsylvania to the 
Gulf have been in Bal- 
timore, drawn here pri- 
marily by the Annual Fashion Show and Manufac- 
turers’ Exhibit. 
While here, however, they have used every opportunity to in- 
yoy our retail stores with the idea of finding out not only how 
the 


Baltimore merchant handles certain lines of goods, but also 
what lines are most popular and salable. 
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Have you made your product so prominent in Baltimore stores 
—have you created such a demand for it among Baltimore 

le—that the merchant buyer will recognize it as a highly 
desirable line for him to handle also? 


With an intensive campaign in the NEWS and AMERICAN, 
reaching practically all of the buying homes in and near Balti- 
more, you can create and sustain consumer demand through- 
out thecity, incidentally reaching with your Baltimore distribution 
this other widespread market represented by these buyers from 
the great Southeastern section of the country. 
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One of Baltimore’s fore- 
most grocery concerns is 
that of Hopper, McGaw 
& Company. 


This business was started 
in 1906 and incorporat- 
ed in 1918, with Herbert 
K. Dodson, whose photo- 
graph is shown, as presi- 
dent James B. Warden, 
vice-president, and J. 
Fred Mowell, treasurer. 


Besides a citywide busi- 
ness in Baltimore, this 
firm draws large patron- 
age from Maryland, 
Del Pi yl a 
and the Carolinas. 





The combined rates for these papers for 1,000 lines or more is 30 cents daily, 
Sunday 35 cents; Sunday American Rotagravure, 35 cents per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 





Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


Morning. Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 
New York 

Advertising Manager 
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Railway Shop Employees’ Strike 
and Marketing 


How Business Will Be Affected by the Far-reaching Influence of This 
Railroad Employees’ Strike 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor of Railway Age 


EprrortaL Note: This article was 
written on August 18.] 


T= strike of railway shop 
employees may soon be ended, 
but its effects upon the transpor- 
tation of the country will be felt 
for months to come. Further- 
more, the vital issue which it has 
raised more directly than any 
other strike that ever occurred 
will remain with us for future 
settlement. This issue is whether 
labor controversies on railways 
are to be settled by some kind of 
arbitration or by strikes. All who 
are concerned with the marketing 
of commodities will be tempor- 
arily injured by the strike, and 
temporarily benefited by its early 
settlement. But in the long run 
they will be affected much more 
by the way in which this funda- 
mental issue of arbitration versus 
strikes is determined. 

The marketing of commodities 
of all kinds depends upon regular 
and adequate transportation. The 
very purpose of strikes on rail- 
ways is to ‘interfere with or actu- 
ally interrupt transportation. The 
only class of employees who can, 
by striking, cause an immediate 
interruption of transportation are 
those directly engaged in running 
trains. But any large class of 
railway employees can, by strik- 
ing, increase the difficulty of ren- 
dering service and reduce the 
amount of it that can be rendered. 
Furthermore, there is always dan- 
ger that a strike of one class of 
mployees will spread to other 
classes. > 

All the effects, or even the worst 
effects, of strikes by some classes 
f railway employees may not be 
‘elt until after they are ended. 
‘or example, the railways have 
andled more traffic since the 


hop employees’ strike began than 
1 
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they did in an equal number of 
weeks immediately preceding its 
commencement. But while it has 
been going on, the number of 
locomotives and cars needing re- 
pairs has been increasing. In con- 
sequence, after it ends the amount 
of bad order equipment will be 
larger for some time than it was 
at any time while the strike was 
in progress, and the difficulty of 
handling the country’s traffic 
properly would be greater for 
some time than it was during the 
period of the strike if there should 
be no increase of traffic. But even 
during the strike the railways 
have been moving more carloads 
of freight, other than coal, in the 
corresponding season of any pre- 
vious year. Already the coal 
strike is settled in some parts of 
the country, and prospects are 
that. it soon will be settled else- 
where. This will result in the 
railways being asked to handle 
more coal than ever before in their 
history. Furthermore, there - is 
the promise of bountiful crops. 
The immediate prospect ahead of 
the country, then, as a result of 
business developments in general, 
and of effects produced by the 
coal and railway strikes is, that 
the railways will be called upon 
to move more freight than ever 
was offered to them before under 
abnormal traffic conditions and 
with much more of their equip- 
ment in bad order than ever be- 
fore was the case. This statement 
of the situation is sufficient to 
show that the country will have 
begun to feel the effects of the 
shop employees’ strike only when 
it is settled and the men go back 
to work. It will be engaged in 
paying for it in excessive railway 
operating expenses, and demoral- 
ized and insufficient transporta- 
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tion for months to come. Fur- 
thermore, this will always be the 
result of every extensive railway 
strike. 


SOLUTION MUST COME FROM THE 
PUBLIC 


The great problem with which 
the public is confronted is that of 
devising and adopting machinery 
and methods which will increase 
the difficulty of bringing about 
similar situations in the future. 
It is the public’s problem, because 
the public has far more to gain 
by preventing strikes than both 
the railways and their employees 
combined. It is the public’s prob- 
lem because apparently only the 
public can solve it. It is time the 
fact was faced squarely by all 
parties in interest that there are 
differences of the first import- 
ance between the railway com- 
panies and the labor unions which 
seem, at present at least, to be ab- 
solutely impossible of settlement 
by the companies and the unions 
themselves. If only questions re- 
garding working conditions and 
wages were involved, it might be 
possible for the railway manage- 
ments and the labor unions to 
reach agreements. Unfortunately, 
however, they differ absolutely on 
the fundamental question as to 
who shall own and operate the 
railroads in future. 

The managements are trying to 
maintain private ownership and 
operation. The labor unions avow 
that they are seeking the over- 
throw of private ownership and 
operation and the adoption of the 
Plumb plan of government own- 
ership and employees’ manage- 
ment. Every move made by the 
labor unions is largely dictated 
more by the desire to make the 
continuance of private manage- 
ment impossible. It is to be 
feared that there never can be 
peace on the railroads for any 
considerable period as long as the 
ultimate purpose of the manage- 
ments and the labor unions are in 
such direct conflict, unless the 
terms of peace be dictated and 
enforced by the public through 
governmental agencies. But, of 
course, every outbreak of war- 
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fare between them in the form of 
strikes will result in transporta- 
tion difficulties which will seri- 
ously interfere with the market- 
ing of commodities, and thereby 
inflict losses upon the public the 
prosperity of every member of 
which is dependent upon the free 
movement of commodities from 
points of production to points of 
fabrication or consumption. 

The shop employees’ strike has 
raised the issue of arbitration 
more clearly and prominently than 
any previous strike for three rea- 
sons: First, it is the first nation- 
wide strike of railway employees; 
second, it is the first important 
strike of railway employees that 
ever occurred after a government 
agency established for that pur- 
pose had rendered an opinion, and 
made an award regarding the 
matters in controversy; and third, 
it has resulted in the railway labor 
leaders stating more clearly than 
ever before their theory regarding 
the right to strike and the status 
of employees after they have 
struck. 

The labor leaders in their pub- 
lic statements have sought to 
make the public believe that they 
called the strike largely, or even 
mainly, because the railroads had 
refused to abide by the Trans- 
portation Act, and to carry out the 
orders of the Labor Board. Every- 
body familiar with the facts knows 
that this is mere propaganda in- 
tended to obscure the real issue. 
There are more than 200 of the 
large Class I railways, and records 
of the Labor Board are authority 
for the statement that in only 34 
instances have Class I railways 
been charged with violations of 
the law or orders of the Board 
affecting shop employees, and that 
only 24 railways have been in- 
volved in these charges. In 22 of 
these instances the allegations 
related to the contracting of work, 
and before the strike order went 
into effect all but two of the rail- 
ways had agreed to quit this prac- 
tice. In four of the other cases 
the Labor Board had not even 
passed on the question of whether 
a violation of the law or order 
of the Board had been committed. 
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The number of grievances of this 
kind that the shop crafts’ em- 
ployees had was so small and af- 
fected such a very small part of 
the railways and employees, as to 
afford no real pretext for a strike 
upon all the railways. 

The plain fact is that the shop 
employees’ unions ordered and put 
the strike into effect to nullify 
awards made by the Labor Board 
regarding working conditions and 
wages. The Board is composed 
of three members representing 
railway employees, three members 
representing the railway com- 
panies, and three members ap- 
pointed by the President of the 
United States to represent the 
public. The awards in question 
were concurred in by all the pub- 
lic members. The same Board two 
years before granted the largest 
advance in wages to railway em- 
ployees ever given at one time to 
any body of workingmen in the 
history of mankind. Both the 
railways and the employees ac- 
cepted it. The employees did not 
question the Board’s competency 
or fairness then. When, how- 
ever, under radically different 
business conditions the Board 
awarded a reduction in the wages 
of the shop employees, the 
leaders and most of the mem- 
bers of the shop crafts’ unions 
took, in effect, the position that 
they were better able to decide 
fairly what. they should be paid 
than the Board was, and struck. 

After having actually struck, 
tried to stop the transportation of 
the country and failed to do so, 
they virtually admitted that their 
action was wholly unjustified. 
They agreed to go back to work 
under the very working condi- 
tions and wages awarded by the 
Board, provided they should be 
given rehearings on the matters 
in controversy. Obviously, how- 
ever, if the Board was able to pass 
fairly on their claims after they 
struck, it was able to pass fairly 
on them before they struck; and 
it was totally unnecessary for 
them to strike to get rehearings. 
Their leaders knew perfectly well 
before they issued the strike order 
that merely by keeping the men 
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at work and following the pro- 
cedure prescribed by the Trans- 
portation Act they could force the 
Railroad Labor Board to give 
them rehearings at any time, even 
if the Board did not want to do so. 

In virtually admitting that there 
was no justification for a strike 
and offering to call it off, the 
labor leaders made one condition, 
the importance of which other 
persons did not realize at the 
time, but which both they and the 
railway managers fully realized at 
once. This was that the strikers 
should be taken back with their 
full seniority rights. The rail- 
way managers promptly refused 
to agree to this. Finally Presi- 
dent Harding intervened and pro- 
posed a settlement, the two im- 


portant points in which were 
these: 
First, “The railway managers 


and workmen are to agree to 
recognize the validity of all de- 
cisions of the Railroad Labor 
Board, and to faithfully carry 
out such decisions as contem- 
plated by. law.” 

Second, “All employees now on 
strike to be returned to work and 
to their former positions with 
seniority and other rights unim- 
paired.” 

The labor leaders made a reply 
which was generally construed as 
an acceptance of the President’s 
plan. The railway managers fe- 
fused to take the strikers back 
with their seniority rights unim- 
paired. The President then pro- 
posed that the strike be called off 
and the seniority question be left 
to be settled by the Railroad 
Labor Board. 

Nobody can grasp the real sig- 
nificance of the developments 
which occurred in the negotiations 
for settlement of the strike who 
does not get clearly in mind the 
attitudes assumed by the two 
immediate parties to the contro- 
versy regarding the two main 
points in President Harding's 
first proposal for settlement. The 
railway managers accepted his 
proposal that both parties should 
agree in future to accept and 
carry out decisions of the Labor 

(Continued on page 156) 





Systematizing the Sending of 
Follow-up Letters 


Proved Methods That Eliminate Waste and Increase Returns 


DeRoy Dentat Suppry Co. 
PitrsspurcnH, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you give me any information of 
how other firms have systematized the 
sending of follow-up letters? 

Any points you will send me will be 
greatly appreciated. You will find a 
self-addressed and stamped envelope en- 
closed. 

DsRoy Dentat Suprty Co., 


Samvuet WHITMAN. 


F we understand Mr. Whitman’s 

request correctly, he refers not 
so much to office equipment for 
operating a follow-up system as 
to sales plans used by other con- 
cerns for selling goods by mail. 
A card index or loose-leaf system 
is generally used for record-keep- 
ing purposes, while the corre- 
spondence and orders are filed 
separately. Samples of forms and 
the best methods of bringing up 
names for follow-up on specified 
dates may be obtained from manu- 
facturers of filing equipment. 

Articles on letters and systems 
of following up prospects by mail 
have appeared quite frequently in 
Printers’ INK. Without knowing 
exactly what phase of the subject 
Mr. Whitman is interested in we 
have selected a somewhat compre- 
hensive list of articles, some of 
which deal with the subject in a 
general way, while others describe 
single angles of the proposition, 
both on the subject of selling 
dealers as well as consumers. 
Many of these articles will be 
found to contain copies of actual 
letters used.—[ Ed. Printers’ INK. 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 

When to Forget the “Dead” Prospect; 
May, 1922; page 84. 

Inquiries That Are Cheap at $20 
Each; April, 1922; page 60. 

Helping the Dealer Keep Tab on the 
Worthwhile Prospect; September, 1921; 
page 62. 

irect-Mail Campaign Increases Busi- 
ness 200 Per Cent in Six Months; June, 
1921; page 53. 

Letterheads Match Catalogue in This 
Follow-Up Plan; April, 1921; page 66. 

How the Inquiry Can Be Turned into 
an Order; December, 1920; page 77. 
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Revised Ideas on Follow-Up; Mach, 
1920; page 87, 

ow Often Should a Prospect Be 

Followed Up?; December, 1919; page 5 


(Printers’ Inx) 


the Follow- pe Letter Re 
Follows Up; June 1, 1922; page 14 

Following Up Inquiries in Bra 
Territory; March 2, 1922; page 20. 

Overdoing the Follow-Up; August i8, 
1921; page 85. 

How Stocks Are Sold by Mail 
Partial-Payment Plan; June 30, 19-1 
page 115. 

Your Answers to Me; June 30, 19.1; 
page 73. 

How Bonds Are Sold by Mail; M 
5, 1921; page 73. 

How to Make Follow-Up Letters Fit 
the Prospect; April 28, 1921; page 97 

Altogether Too Much Money Spent on 
Follow-Up; April 28, 1921; page 104. 

How I 
quirer Be Followed Up?; 
page 73. 

Follow-Up Graduated According to 
the “Warmth” of the Prospect; July 8, 
1920; page 98. 

Hatching Orders from Inquiries; 
vember 13, 1919; page 45. 

Squeezing All the Business Out of 
Advertising Replies; October 10, 1918; 
page 3. 

Sifting Out the Real 
the Window-Shopper; 
1917; page 74. 

Mail Work That 
fully with Other Mediums; 
1917; page 146. 

Persistent Follow-Up Lowers Cost of 
Selling; April 19, 1917; page 122. 

How to Keep Track of Special 
Follow-Ups; December 28, 1916; page 21. 

A Slight Change in Follow-Up That 
Made a Great Difference; October 19, 
1916; page 31. 

How Trenton Potteries Handles Con 
sumer Inquiries; August 31. 1916 
page 39, 

How Hart Schaffner & Marx Adapt 
Their Letters to Prospects; July 20, 
1916; page 42, 

One Letter of Inquiry Brings Nine- 
teen Pounds of Follow-Up; May 4, 1916; 
page 25. 

A Catalogue Follow-Up That Increased 
Sales 30%; February 17, 1916; page 105. 

Building Up an Investment Client: le 
by Mail; August 19, 1915; page 54. 
Making the Most of Inquiries; 
vember 26, 1914; page 75. 


When 


ay 


Long Should a Mail-Order |: 
April 14, 1921; 


No 


Prospect from 
September 6, 


Dovetails Success 
June 7 


KX 


Postmasters to Hold 
Convention 


The National Association of Post 
masters (first and second class) will 
hold its annual convention in Washing 
ton, D. C., on September 26, 27 and -8 
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Electricity Serves 20,000 


more in 


Philadelphia 


In the last six months 20,000 additional Philadelphia 
families have become users of electric current—and pros- 
pects for sales of electric labor-saving appliances. 


The demand for electric service in homes—both old and 
new—has continued at a record high level throughout the 
summer. 2,500 old houses are being wired each month. 
Since spring, more than 4,000 new homes equipped with 
current have been occupied. 


Even greater demands for modern electric household 
devices are anticipated this fall. 

Philadelphia, “The City of Homes” and the third 
largest market in the United States, offers a big field for 


electrical appliances—a field that will not be overlooked 
by aggressive manufacturers. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads — 


The Bulletin 


A. B. C. Report of net paid 
daily average circulation for six 
months ending March 31, 1922, 
494,499 copies. 

The circulation of The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin is one of the largest 
in America. 


New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau Street. 

Detroit—cC. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc.,631 Market St. 
London—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

Paris—J. J. E. Hessey, 6 Rue Lamartine (9). 


(Copyright 1922—Bulletin Company). 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF 


anning Crops 


HE New York Canning Crops 

Co-operative Association, 
Inc., includes the general farmer 
and dairyman who produce small 
fruits and vegetables as a cash crop 
in their general rotation. The As- 
sociation is organized under a 
three-party contract between the 
producer, the local, and the Cen- 
tral Association. 





In cases where the Association 
cannot make a suitable contract 
with canners for the acreage of its 
members, it markets the crops on 
the open market. The contract 
with canners establishes a definite 
price to be paid to each member, 
while the crops sold on the open 
market are entered in a general 
pool. 


Throughout the entire season 
the Central Association provides 
its members with statistical in- 
formation regarding the different 
markets and general information 
regarding each crop. In this way 
members may equip themselves 
for the open market on any par- 
ticular crop. 

)} Up tothe present time the Cen- 
tral Association has contracted one 
quarter of a million dollars of this 
year’s crop at a fair price. This 
amount will be increased as the 
season advances. 
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NEW YORK STATE FARM PRODUCTS 











C. A. Rocers 
President 
New York Canning Crops 
Co-operative Association, Inc. 


Says— 


“The greatest obstacle to successful co-op- 

. erative marketing today is the farmer himself. 
It is wise therefore to repeatedly place before 
him frank and truthful statements concerning 
co-operation. The Dairymen’s League News is 
a medium for all co-operatives. Its editors are 
dependable and its articles can be relied upon.” 


DAIRYMENS LEAGUE NEWS 


“ Ghe Farmerowned Marketing Paper” 
UTICA, N.Y. 


New York: 303 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 10 So. La Salle Street 
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If You Are Marketing Jokes 


the proper medium to use is a “funny paper”—a medium 
in which its readers are trained and accustomed to look /or 
jokes. 

That is “READER INTEREST” capitalized. 

Shrewd and successful advertisers have learned the 
necessity of capitalizing this “reader interest.” They do 
not advertise farm tractors in fashion magazines, no matier 
how big may be the fashionable circulation for these me- 
diums. Nor do they advertise cosmetics in engineering 
journals. 

In its forty-six years of unbroken success as a great 
“Home and family newspaper” The Chicago Daily News 
has built up a well rounded and profound “reader interest” 
in those departments of human endeavor that vitally affect 
the lives and daily affairs of worthwhile people. People 
read The Daily News closely and judiciously for adver- 
tising information and advice as they read it to be informed 
and guided and entertained in the general activities of the 
world. 

The Daily News “Financial Page,” for example, com- 
mands a deep reader interest among its thousands of 
readers who follow the markets and make investments. 
They know that in this page they find the financial news 
that is worthy of consideration. This reader interest, 
reader confidence, is extended to advertisers—for the read 
ers know that The Daily News is as careful to exclude 
questionable advertising as it is to exclude questionable 
news. 

The Chicago Daily News yearly, daily-average circula- 
tion of 401,698, concentrated 94 per cent in Chicago and its 
immediate suburbs, constitutes in itself what is perhaps 
the richest, most compact and most economically reached 
market in the world. Here is reader interest and reader 
confidence in the superlative. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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The Salesmen’s Mental Hazards 


A Too Vivid Imagination Frequently Magnifies Difficulties 


By A. H. Deute 


\ ANY a chap can take a 
A mashie and make at least 
fifty yards forty-nine times out of 
fifty. But the fiftieth shot, which 
he “foozles” is the one which 
goes into the water ten yards in 
front of him, And it is gen- 
erally into a tiny brook about 
three feet wide. Or it goes into 
the water hole, all of ten yards 
across, right in front of the tee. 
And there is the man who never 
hooks a ball unless there is a pool 
well to the left. But when there 
is such a pool, he goes right into 
it. Or there is a gully fifty yards 
across, over which anyone could 
drive were it not for what golfers 
call the “mental hazard.” 

“Isn’t there many a salesman, 
fighting for orders, who is suf- 
fering on account of mental haz- 
ards that beset the traveler on the 
road? 

I remember one mighty good 
salesman who would go great 
guns until he got a letter from 
his credit department, asking him 

» “get some money out of Bill 
Jones before you take another 
order from him.” That letter and 
the accompanying statement put 
him in a state of fear and trem- 
bling. How could he talk money 
to Bill Jones? It just couldn’t 
be done. Bill would go right up 
in the air and threaten to have 
no more dealings with the house. 
Of course, that’s just what Bill 
would do. He wasn’t any too par- 
tial to the line, anyway. Well, he 
would have to screw up his cour- 
age and take his life in both 

nds and do his utmost, but the 
prospects. were that even his ut- 
most would not be enough. How- 
ever, he, was a good salesman, 
lyal to the house, and if anybody 

uld do it he could do it; and 

a matter of fact, he wasn’t 

really afraid—just a little nervous 

cause, being an experienced 
man, he realized that it was a 
ticklish job. 
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Then he went in to see Bill, all 
in a flutter. After half an hour, 
he came out of the store without 
the money and without an order. 
Bill Jones was more upset than 
the salesman and didn’t mean a 
word of his blustering. But the 
salesman had whipped himself and 
tied himself up in a knot and 
made a thorough mess of things. 
Mental hazard. 


DEFEATED BEFORE HE STARTS 


Charlie P. is about as good a 
confectionery salesman as you 
can. find. But he couldn’t sell Ike 
Robertson. Why? Well, he just 
couldn’t sell him. Robertson was 
his hoodoo. He never could sell 
him in the past—never hoped to 
sell him in the future. Just 
couldn’t fit in with Robertson. 
“You know how it is. Every- 
body doesn’t jibe with everybody 
else. Robertson doesn’t like me 
and I can’t put up a good story 
when I call on him. Can't talk 
my line to him at all. No use 
calling on him.” Mental hazard. 

Nine-tenths of the competition 
bug-bear is a mental hazard. 
Nine-tenths of the so-called ob- 
jections which dealers raise are 
built by the salesman into mental 
hazards. The delaying tactics 
which many dealers present are 
no more serious than the little 
puddle five yards in front of the 
tee or the rough just to the right 
and about a hundred yards out. 
But the golfer recognizes the 
mental hazard and goes in. Also 
the salesman builds himself a 
mental hazard and loses the busi- 
ness. 

At Buck Hill Falls, Pa., there 
is a mental hazard in front of 
the first tee which is so obviously 
mental that it requires the player 
to top the ball and make a drive 
which must be less than twenty- 
five yards in length. But it in- 
fluences the imagination so pro- 
foundly that the club keeps a man 
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steadily employed scooping the 
balls out of the little brook. Re- 
cently I saw a mighty good player 
put five balls in a row into that 
brook and pay the caddy five cents 
each to fish them out. Finally, 
he took a niblic and managed to 
cross the twenty-five yard ravine. 
Mental hazard. 

But he was no different from 
the salesman who called on his 
trade and used the regular stock 
opening: “Well, you don’t need 
anything in my line today, do 
you?” This chap was a fairly 
good salesman at that, but he 
surely started out with a mental 
hazard all ready in place. 

Recently, I played with a man 
who fairly gloated over mental 
hazards. Fifty-yard water holes 
and brooks and ravines and such 
things seemed to be his delight. 
He would step up to the ball and 


if anything make better shots 
under those circumstances than 
under ordinary cases. 

“Tell me your trick,” I asked 


him. 

“Simple enough,” he replied. “I 
used to get into trouble at every 
mental hazard. But a while back 
I invented a little ritual. Now 
every time I get up to one, I look 
beyond it and pick out a nice spot 
to which I mean to drive the ball. 
Then I pick out the proper club. 
Then I say to myself: ‘This is 
not a bad lie and I haven’t got a 
tree or a bush in my way—just a 
clean little straightaway drive,’ 
and I hit the ball. I won't let 
myself see the mental hazard, 
much less think about it. I see 
the ball and the objective and after 

have given my objective one 
brief look, I keep my eyes where 
they belong and my mind on my 
work.” 

I couldn’t help feeling that un- 
doubtedly the best way to over- 
come mental hazards in golf is 
also the one sure way to overcome 
them in selling goods. 

A competitor has a little better 
price, but we've a little something 
in quality or salability which 
more than offsets it. Why let 
ourselves get diverted into an 
argument over price and get all 
fussed up and lose the business 
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because we failed to take advan- 
tage of what we had? Over ani 
over again salesmen are led away 
from the advantages of their own 
line and into an argument over 
the advantages of a competing 
line. They can’t keep their own 
mind on their talking points, so 
how can they expect the dealer 
to appreciate them? 

Salesmen are starting out these 
days with the newspapers full of 
strike talk. They meet other 
salesmen. ‘“How’s business, Joc?” 
they ask. “Rotten. This strike 
has certainly knocked the bottom 
out of buying. Can hardly make 
expenses. Been to Pittsburgh? 
Don’t go. Nothing doing there at 
all. Break your heart and your 
morale to go there. 

“Is that so? Already got your 
ticket to Pittsburgh and you’ve at 
least got to cover your trade. 
Well, that might not be bad at 
that, though you needn’t look for 
business on this trip. Better set 
the house straight before you get 
there because it just can’t be 
done.” 


UNSELLS HIMSEIF ON THE HOUSE 


And then there is the woeful 
mental hazard that a mighty good 
friend of mine built up for him- 
self. “The house has it in for 
me. Can’t get a square deal 
from that bunch. Nothing that I 
can do is right. The cards are 
stacked against me. They don’t 
think anything of my judgment, 
anyway. Oh, well, what’s the 
use?” Mental hazard. 

“This trade is different,” is a 
mental hazard erected by many a 
salesman compared to which the 
forty-yard water is a mere trickle 
through the grass. “There’s no 
use trying to sell quality canned 
goods in this territory. People 
have been educated to cheap off- 
brands and that’s all you can sell.” 

If that chap could play a round 
of golf with the chap who talked 
to himself, he’d learn that there is 
such a thing as getting your eyes 
and your mind off the so-called 
obstacle and by keeping intently 
after the goal, miss the hazard 
altogether. 
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which you have to drive or a 
rough corner of a hill to pitch 
over, and you’ve got to recognize 
it. That’s an obstacle and a real 
hazard and a good player admits 
it and considers it, but something 
that you can’t see unless you look 
for it and that can’t interfere 
with you if you leave it alone— 
that’s something else again and is 
like going out looking for trouble. 
You can find it quickly enough 
if you look for it, but what’s the 
use looking for things like trouble 
when you’ve got real difficulties 
to overcome anyway.” And the 
chap who said that hit the nail 
on the head. 

Selling conditions have changed 
rapidly during the last few years. 
The war made one set of condi- 
tions and post-war days have made 
another set, and now we are get- 
ting back to pre-war selling. But 
the trouble is that the new crop 
of men who have come in during 
the last few years have been play- 
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way, without traps or bunkers or 
hazards of any kind. 

Now they are finding themselves 
on a sportier course with some 
real obstacles and also a lot of 
imaginary hazards. Many of them 
aren’t able to distinguish between 
a real hazard and a mental one. 
They are letting mental hazards 
hold them up and lose business 
simply because they haven't 
learned to recognize a mental 
hazard when they see one, and, 
recognizing it, to be able to put 
it out of their minds. 

“Tt can’t be done”; “My trade 
is different”; “This is not the 
time to go ahead”; “Now is the 
time to go slowly”; “I’m not put- 
ting in any new lines”; “Strikes” ; 
“Your price is too high”; “My 
trade wants cheap merchandise.” 
These and a score of other com- 
mon obstacles are plain, everyday, 
garden variety mental hazards 
in salesmanship which confront 
the salesman at every turn, and 
just as the young golfer must be 
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led up to a mental hazard and 
have it explained and be taught 
how to forget it, so the salesman 
who gets into trouble at every 
mental selling hazard must be led 
up to it, shown how foolish and 
harmless it really is and then 
taught to forget it and tend to 
his business. 

But a year from now, the brook 
at Buck Hill Falls will still be 
collecting its daily toll of balls. 
Many people are going to keep 
right on being drawn into mental 
hazards. Also countless salesmen 
are going to keep right on suffer- 
ing from the same old excuses. 

That’s why it pays the sales 
manager to bring as many of his 
men as possible to recognize as 
many of the foolish obstacles as 
possible and overcome them by 
ignoring them. 


Unanimously Elected! 
Georce Batten CoMPANY 
New York, August 17, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I certainly am eligible to membership 
in the early readers’ society. I have 
no recollection of the circumstances 
under which I first subscribed to 
Printers’ Ink, nor the date. 

As a young fellow I did my first 
advertising work for Funk & Wagnalls 
in 1887 and joined the advertising 
agency business with George Batten 
in 1892. 

I am confident that I have read 
Printers’ Ink from its earliest issue 
but cannot prove it. 

Grorce Batten Company, 
Wm. H. Jouns, President. 





E. T. Meredith Buys Dairy 
Publication 


E. T. Meredith, publisher of Success- 
ful Farming, has bought Dairy Farmer, 
a semi-monthly which has been pub- 
lished in Waterloo, Ia., by the Fred M. 
Kimball Company. Dairy Farmer will 
be issued from Des Moines, Ia., in the 
future. John Andrews, who has been 
business manager, continues in this po- 
sition, with headquarters at Chicago. 


Motor Truck Account for 
Lyddon & Hanford 


The United Motor Products Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has placed its ac- 
count with the New York office of 
Lyddon & Hanford, advertising agency, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The United Company is planning to 
market and advertise a néw product, the 
fae Highway Special, a one-ton 
truck. 
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Harvard University to Publish 
Business Magazine 


The Graduate School of Business Ad. 
ministration of Harvard University will 
shortly issue the first number of a new 
publication, the Harvard Business = 
view. he first issue will be dated : 
tember. It will be published for the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration by the A. W. Shaw (om. 
pany, of Chicago, publisher of System 
and Factory. 

Under a contract made between Har. 
vard University and the Shaw Company 
as publisher, the following arrangement 
has been agreed upon: “The Publisher 
will in each year pay to Harvard all net 
preiite, if any, shown - to have 
een realized by the Publisher. : 
Such net profits received by Harvard 
shall be applied from time to time by 
the Dean of its Faculty of Business 
Administration for research in some 
field of business.” 

Donham, dean of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, says: 
“The Harverd Business Review in all 
departments will endeavor to advance thie 
science and the profession of busines 

The page size of the new publicati on 
will be seven and one-half by ten and 
one-fourth inches. The editorial office 
will be at Cambridge, Mass., and the 
circulation and advertising offices will be 
at the Shaw Company in Chicago. 


Leo N. Burnett Will Join 
Indianapolis Agency 


Leo N. Burnett has resigned as adver 
tising manager of the LaFayette Motors 
Corporation, of Indianapolis, and will 
join the copy and planning department 
of the Homer McKee Company, Inc., 
advertising agents, Indianapolis, early 
in September. Mr. Burnett has been 
director of LaFayette advertising since 
the inception of the company three 
years ago, and was previously adver 
tising manager of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Company, of Detroit. 


Merrill, Price & Company New 
Chicago Agency 

The Ralph W. Merrill Company, C! 
cago advertising agency, has become 
Merrill, Price & Company, the officers 
of the new company being Ralph W 
Merrill, president; John F. Price, vic: 
president; Horace C. Bennett, treasurer. 

The Vec Products Corporation, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.. manufacturer of automatic 
bearings adjusters, has placed its adve' 
tising account with Merrill, Price 
Company. 


Pierce-Arrow Account with 
‘Chicago Agency 

The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Con 
pay, Buffalo, manufacturer of Pierc 
Arrow automobiles and _ trucks, has 
placed its advertising account wit» 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago ac 
vertising agency. 
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aver E have advertised in Vogue every year for 
Will 17 years and consider it one of our most 
pent valued allies. Vogue has. given us the most 
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— women; and not only has it induced these women 
hree to buy our product in ever-increasing numbers, 
ver e es 
otor but it has also opened up many merchandising 
possibilities for our dealers, increased sales in their 
stores, and added many new dealers to our list. 
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Specifically, from one full page color advertise- 
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ome | where our product could be purchased—and it 
W | is our experience that this is not an unusual 
ve showing for Vogue. 
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at f Naturally, we will continue to use Vogue. (Signed) 
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Charles R. Debevoise Co. 
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The Village 





OU who read the Saturday Evening 
Cy Post, how many times have you 
chuckled over Robert Quillen’s 
“Smalltown Stuff’? Back in Baltimore 
they read Quillen almost every day. As an 
editorial writeron The Evening Sun, he 
brings the quaint, human touch of good, old 
Main Street into his writing. That’s why 
they call him “the American rustic phil- ; 
osopher.”’ 
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Philosopher 


Quillen doesn’t bombast. He doesn’t 
cajole. To convince he uses “two-and-two- 
makes-four’’ reasoning. 


Paying the price for the writer it wants 
for its reader is typical of the entire Sun 
policy. The things that celebrities like 
Robert Quillen, Hendrik van Loon, H. L. 
Mencken, Folger McKinsey and others say 
in the Sunpapers are read. 


That’s a good background for your ad- 
vertising. 





July net paid average 
224,563 Daily (Morning and Evening), 
157,143 Sunday, 





Everything in Baltimore revolves around 


THE emits SUN. 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 


Times Bidg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don't Say ‘“Newspaper” 
--- They Say ‘“Sunpaper”’ 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 











At Your Service 


Analyses of the Milwaukee - Wisconsin 
Market in relation to the following produc:‘s 
are available on request of manufacturers 
and advertisers. 


Beverages Miscellaneous 
Coffee Foods 


Coffee (Soluble) Jams and Jellies 
Coffee (Substitutes) Catsup 


Tea Cooking Oils and 
Cocoa Butter Substitutes 
Shortening 
Breakfast Foods Canned Milk 
Corn Pork and Beans 
Oats Corn Starch 
Wheat Baking Powder 
Syrup 
Cereal Foods Soaps and 
Siasaront Cleansers 
—_——~ Toilet Soaps 
Noodles Laundry Soaps 
Soap Chips 
Flour Washing Powders 
Pancake Flour Washing Tablets 
Prepared Cake Flour Granulated Soaps 
Wheat Flour Cleansers 


Copies of the following are also yours for 
the asking. 

“General Business Conditions in Retail 
Stores”— compiled from information re- 
ceived from 10% of all retailers. “Grocers’ 
Route List” and “Druggists’ Route List,” 
“Facts and Figures”— statistics on the 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 





‘“‘As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys!”’ 
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72,000 Embattled Farmers Sell 
Ice Cream 


Advertising Aids Dairymen’s League Co-operative Association in Putting 
on the Market a New Product to Help Consume Surplus Milk 


By James Henle 


‘EVENTY-TWO thousand 

farmers are now engaged in a 
merchandising campaign in up- 
State New York to sell ice cream. 
In newspapers and on billboards 
and through personal solicitation 
they have been advising dealers to 
sell and consumers to buy Dairy- 
men’s League Ice Cream. There 
is an interesting merchandising 
story behind the effort of these 
dairy farmers to sell ice cream 
collectively. 

The Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, Inc., with 
headquarters at Utica, N. Y., 
agrees to take all the milk pro- 
duced by its members twelve 
months a year. This means that 
it must be able to dispose of milk 
profitably not only in December, 
when production reaches its low 
mark and every quart is needed, 
but also in June, when production 
is at its peak and when milk, un- 
der the marketing arrangements 
that formerly prevailed, was a 
drug on the market. 

In order to dispose of the so- 
called “surplus milk,” @ e., the 
milk in excess of the quantity that 
can be sold as fluid milk in New 
York and the other cities of the 
State, the Dairymen’s League has 
not only bought or leased some 
127 milk plants in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Vermont, but 
has also gone into various manu- 
facturing lines—condensed, evapo- 
rated, powdered milk, butter, 
cheese, etc. For nine or ten 
months, for instance, it has been 
advertising its. condensed milk in 
cities from Baltimore to Cleve- 
land, while its campaign for fluid 
milk in New York City papers is 
well known, 

Since all profits are pooled, the 
farmer who supplies fluid milk 
for sale in bottles receives no 
more for his milk—aside from 
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premiums he may earn by produc- 
ing Grade A milk or milk of more 
than the minimum butter fat con- 
tent—than the dairyman whose 
milk is made into cheese. The 
League, therefore, is constantly on 
the watch for new and profitable 
uses for its.surplus milk; uses that 
will turn the milk into a high- 
grade product that will yield the 
dairyman an adequate return. 

Ice cream, of course, meets this 
requirement, but it is a perishable 
product and real difficulties are 
encountered in marketing it. 
There are no ice cream jobbers, 
there is no way of storing it, and 
every quart that is manufactured 
in excess of sales is just so much 


loss. It was necessary, therefore, 
to obtain retail distributors in 
advance. 


FARMER SALESMEN TO BACK UP THE 
ADVERTISING 


With this object in view two 
methods were chosen. One was 
advertising, the other was the em- 
ployment of a force of some 
72,000 solicitors. It is a dead cer- 
tainty that very few corporations 
in this country have sales forces 
of that magnitude—surely none of 
that size has ever been used to 
obtain dealers—but the League 
was able to put that number of 
farmers to work merely by insert- 
ing notices in its official organ. In 
these notices the League urged in- 
dividual members and groups of 
members to drum up trade for the 
farmers’ ice cream. A force of 
regular salesmen backed up the 
missionary efforts of the members 
and within a short time at least 
one dealer had been obtained in 
most of the hamlets, villages, 
towns and cities within the terri- 
tory that the League had chosen 
for its campaign. The proposition 
was sold to each dealer strictly 
upon its merits and within thirty 
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days the number of dealers are so strategically situated with 
pledged to sell Dairymen’s League regard to railroads, high-power 
Ice Cream had topped the 300 trolley freight lines, highways, 


mark. 

The first outdoor advertisement 
was a twenty-four-sheet poster 
which served as a teaser. It pic- 
tured a winter scene and said: 


etc., that from them distribution 
can be obtained to most of ‘he 
points in central and western New 
York and to a considerable part 
of Pennsylvania as well. Each 
plant, incidentally, in 
addition to its usual 








LL the materials used 


are pure. The milk 





quality of the cream and 
takes on the delicate flavor 


equipment, has two 
automobile refrigera- 
tor trucks, which make 
it easy to ship the ice 
cream in good condi- 
tion. 

Meanwhile the 72- 
000 salesmen had not 
stopped work. Once 
retail distribution was 
obtained they made 
certain the retail store 
would have plenty of 
demand for the farm- 
ers’ ice cream. Not 
only did they them- 
selves order it, but 


vision andare also inspected 
regularly by government 
officials. 

The men who make this 
ice cream know all the pe- 
culiar characteristics of milk 
and cream—they know how 
to blend the materials into 
a delicious ice cream that 
retains the smooth, rich 


some of them your friends, 
perhaps—insists that every 
product shall be of a defi- 
nite, high standardof quality 
and absolutely pure. 

We don’t know how or 
where you could get better 
ice cream. Won't you try 
it? Ask for Dairymen's 
League Ice Cream 


and cream come from our desired. 4 
own farms. These farms are Then the League itself, they talked ice cream 
under our personal super- composed of good farmers— to their neighbors and 


made sure that at pic- 
nics, fairs and other 
hot-weather events, 
whether or not con- 
ducted by farm organ- 
izations, Dairymen’s 











League ice cream 
would be specified. 
Of course, the new 
ice cream had to make 
its way against hosts 
of other kinds! The 
League decided from 
the very start that 
quality and the nutri- 














tional value of the ice 





ADVERTISING IS MAKING LOCALITIES FAMILIAR WITH 
ASSOCIATION’S TRADE CHARACTER 


“The Dairymen’s League will 
announce a delicious pure food 
product. Watch this space.” Subse- 
quent posters showed the charac- 
teristic pail and carton designed 
by the League as ice cream con- 
tainers. 

On March 1 the first League ice 
cream plant commenced opera- 
tions at Auburn, N. Y. On May 
1 two more were opened, one at 
Carthage, N. Y., and the other at 
Milton, Pa. These three plants 


cream (the phrase “it’s 
food!” appears in all 
the advertisments) 
were to be its talking points. 
Accordingly, economy was sacti- 
ficed to manufacturing an_ ice 
cream so good that it had little 
competition except from the ex- 
tremely expensive creams made by 
the finest confectioners. The law 
of New York State provides that 
there must be at least 8 per cent 
butter fat in ice cream. The 
League adopted a much hiher 
standard. The result was thet in 
many instances other ice cream 
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Bins most thorough scientific research 
has proved that no woman has ever 
committed suicide on her way to buy a new 
hat. In September, Harper’s Bazar will 
publish page after page of the best hats 
Paris has created for Fall—very smart, 
very new, very expensive. In every way, 
and in every issue, Harper’s Bazar appeals 
to the woman who can afford what she 
warits when she wants it. 


Harpers Basar 
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manufacturers raised the butter 
fat content of their product and 
this, incidentally, helped the 
Dairymen’s League in another 
direction, for it increased the de- 
mand for fresh cream. 

Most of the League’s newspaper 
advertising has been done in the 
smaller cities and towns upstate, 
where the chief market has been 
found. To date it has not at- 
tempted to market its product in 
New York City, and there is no 
evident intention to do so. All the 
advertisements use the enormous 
prestige which the League has up- 
State and stress the fact that 
Dairymen’s League ice cream is a 
quality product. The advertise- 
ments show either the carton or 
the paper pail in which the ice 
cream is sold by the retail distribu- 
tor to his customers, and a stack 
of these pails in a store provides 
one of the tie-ups between the re- 
tailer and the League advertising. 
The advertisements have been 
three to five columns in width and 
ten inches or more in depth. 

“You Will Like This Ice 
Cream—and It Will Be Good for 
You,” one advertisement asserts in 
its caption and then continues: 


When the Dairymen’s League began 
the manufacture of ice cream it was laid 
down as the first rule that the quality 
should be the highest ible to attain. 

The members insist that their ice cream 
shall be made from pure milk and rich 
cream and that all other ingredients 
—fresh fruit juices, flavors and sugar— 
shall be the best. The actual making 
of the ice cream is committed to highly 
trained men. 

The result is a pure, wholesome food 
that pleases your taste and does your 
body good. f 

You know about the Dairymen’s 
augue Co-operative Association, Inc. 
Perhaps you are a member—at least 
many of your friends on farms in your 
locality are members. 

You know that Dairymen’s League 
members market their products co- 
operatively, and that they have pledged 
their reputation to sell only products of 
quality. A 

They are able to make good this 
pledge because they own their own cows, 
milk plants, creameries, and factories, 
thus controlling “from cow to table” 
every factor essential to maintaining the 
en and quality of Dairymen’s League 

rand products. . 

You may buy this ice cream in what- 
ever flavor you desire and be confident 
of its purity. As for the taste, that is 
left entirely to the judgment you will 
have the first time you try it—and the 
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hundredth time. The quality will not 


vary. 
“Tell your dealer to send you Dairy- 

men’s League Ice Cream. If he has 

none he can get it for you. When you 

send the children to buy ice cream, tel! 

ton to ask for Dairymen’s League !|ce 
ream, ; 


The Dairymen’s League policy 
has always been to appropriate a 
liberal amount for advertising as 
part of the legitimate selling ex- 
pense for each of its products. 
When it goes into a city to sell 
its ice cream it sets aside a suitable 
sum, depending upon the town’s 
population, not only for newspaper 
and outdoor advertising, but also 
for electric signs and other forms 
of publicity. 

One of the most important fea- 
tures of the campaign has been the 
manner in which the advertising 
has been tied up with the retail 
distributor through signs for 
store fronts, window trims, signs 
for sidewalks, glass signs to hang 
inside the store, etc. 

By merchandising its ice cream 
so vigorously and effectively, the 
Dairymen’s League has evidently 
found another high-grade and 
profitable outlet for its milk. Ice 
cream is a product for which 
there is an ever-growing demand; 
not only is it the traditional 
American dessert, but it is now 
recognized as possessing very ex- 
ceptional nutritive qualities—a 
fact emphasized by the phrase 
“it’s food!” recurring in the ad- 
vertising. At the outset the 
League’s reputation and prestige 
are being drawn upon to “put 
over” Dairymen’s League Ice 
Cream, but it does not require any 
unusual amount of foresight to 
envisage the day when the current 
will run in the opposite direction, 
and when the ice cream, adver- 
tised and popularized by emblems 
essentially the same as those em- 
ployed in other League advertising, 
will be able to help in putting on 
the market other products bearing 
the League’s name. 


“Pat-A-Cake” Account for 
Lord & Thomas 


The eéverciing account of the 
C. A. Gambrill fg. Co., Baltimore, 
“Pat-a-Cake” flour has been placed with 
the New York office of Lord & Thomas. 
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What Makes a 
Good Newspaper? 


If there were only one answer 
there would be only one news- 
paper in Chicago. 


There are six. 


Each one is in some measure 
distinctive, having a particular 
appeal to the interest of its 
patrons. 


The Evening American is read 
every week day by more than 
1,200,000 people—over 40% of 
all the people who read the four 
Chicago evening newspapers. 


So it must be a good newspaper. 





EVENING 
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Re-Orders 


a 


These telegrams tell why 


September Cosmopolitan 1S 


practically sold out. 


Detroit, Mich. 

“Please rush two hundred September 
Cosmopolitan to Ludington News this 
makes third reorder.” 


H.W. Brett. 


Duluth, Minn. 
“Rush one hundred more September 
Cosmopolitan issue selling extra good.” 


Edward M. Stone. 


Savannah, Ga. 
“Ship Lamas seventy-five September 
Cosmo increase October accordingly.” 


R. B. Foss. 


Chicago, Illinois. 

“Mr. Trosch of Milwaukee called me 
by long distance and wants 150 copies 
Sept. Cosmopolitan in a hurry.” 


James C. Burns. 
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Chicago, Illinois. 
“Send me as reorder 200 copies Sep- 
tember issue Cosmopolitan as soon as 


possible.” 


James C. Burns. 


Terre Haute, Indiana. 
“Rush me at once fifty more Sept. 
Cosmopolitan. E. A. Wetzel. 


Montreal, Que. 
“Rush three hundred Cosmopolitan 


September issue.” : 
oep American News Co. 


No wonder the print order for 
October Cosmopolitan is 


[39,000 


This is especially significant be- 
cause of the 35c price and the fact 
that 85% of the circulation is single 


copy sale. 


(osmopoli 


America’s Greatest Magazine 


W. S. Birp A. C. G. HamMMeEsranr J. J. Barnett 
astern Sales Manager Business Manager Western Sales Manager 
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—Then You, too, Would A a the H aes 
Double Function of a Good Farm Paper Mt des! 
MONG all the workers of the world, the re - 
farmer is unique because 1n no other branch il t rT 
of industry is the relationship between HH) halt 
home and workshop so intimately established. HH did 
La are interdependent, one in the farmer’s er 
mind. : 
iy the 
So good farm papers, too, are unique, since their play 
success is measured by how well they serve the | safe 
farmer as a trade paper, and his family as an tion 
interesting magazine full of practical helpfulness 0 
and good cheer. beet 
A distinct and personal understanding of these and 
conditions years ago formed the basis of the of 
workable editorial policy of the Oklahoma | dist 
Farmer-Stockman. ws 
This policy is directly responsible for an editorial aa 
leadership and reader influence approached by pn 
no other farm paper of considerable circulation atte 
in Oklahoma. : 
adm 
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Taking the Measure of the 
Industrial Buyer 


In an Era of Industrial Expansion, Industry Buys More Than It Sells— 
An Important Point to Consider in Estimating the 
Size of Industrial Markets 


By F. M. Cockrell 


“ AY I have the pleasure of 

iV escorting you to and from 
the party?” wrote a youth who 
desired to initiate a courtship with 
a fair miss, thus making it clear 
that he was not inclined toward 
halfway measures. At least he 
did not follow a common rural 
custom of letting the young ladies 
shift for themselves in getting to 
the party and then making a dis- 
play of gallant interest in their 
safety from the centre of distribu- 
tion, 

Of late, advertising men have 
been showing an interest in the “to 
and from” idea. There is evidence 
of a growing realization that the 
distribution of goods from indus- 
try to the ultimate consumer is 
only half of the job. The move- 
ment of goods to industry is also 
coming in for a share of the 
attention. In the past, we must 
admit, advertising men have been 
attracted more to the consumer 
field as a mark for their profes- 
sional skill. Selling a dollar prod- 
uct to a million people has seemed 
to offer more opportunities for 
the science of mass salesmanship 
than selling a million dollars’ 
worth of machinery to the manu- 
facturers of that product. 

There is a fascination in the 
thought of talking to the crowd. 
On the other hand, one must 
usually “talk down” to the general 
public, while it is necessary to 
“talk up” to the big buyer. It is 
the difference between making a 
speech in a large auditorium and 
talking to an executive in his 
private office. One is extensive 
and the other intensive. Some men 
are good at one and some at the 
other, but it would appear that 
more advertising men are adapted 
to thinking in terms of a large 
number of buyers than in terms 
of large-volume buyers. 
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No doubt there is plenty of 
room for improvement in the field 
of retail merchandising, particu- 
larly in the direction of economi- 
cal methods, but in general the 
individual consumer does not find 
it difficult to gratify his desire as 
far as his pocketbook will permit. 
Compared with the aggressive 
methods in the retail field the art 
of industrial merchandising has 
developed much more slowly. 

The big industrial buyer is still 
required, to an amazing extent, to 
seek the seller. He must search 
for many of the tools and ma- 
terials to supply his needs. The 
job of the purchasing agent in- 
volves far more than the routine 
of placing authorized orders at 
advantageous prices. He must be 
a compendium of information on 
the sources of hundreds of ma- 
terials and devices needed to equip 
and operate a plant. No wonder 
he treasures your catalogue—any- 
body’s catalogue—the next requisi- 
tion may call for something ‘he 
never heard of. 


THE VAST INDUSTRIAL MARKET 


Few people seem to appreciate 
the tremendous amount of goods 
of one kind and another that is 
actually consumed by industry in 
addition to that which is passed 
on to the public as a part of a 
finished product intended for per- 
sonal or household use. Then 
there are whole industries whose 
product is designed to serve other 
industries, whose output never 
reaches the general public. Per- 
haps our elementary textbooks on 
economics and marketing are to 
blame for some of the inadequate 
ideas on this subject. 

The processes of industry are 
frequently explained by showing 
how some raw product of the 
farm, such as wool or wheat, is 
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passed through several hands, each 
of which makes certain trans- 
formations and adds a profit and 
finally the farmer buys it back in 
the form of clothing or breakfast 
food at a “fearfully increased 
price.” These examples have the 
advantage of being simple and in- 
teresting. They set people think- 
ing about the various percentages 
which are “raked off” as the 
goods make the circuit. Once a 
person gets thoroughly interested 
in following the farmer’s produce 
around the circle of trade and 
industry back to the farm, he is 
apt to keep on traveling around 
the same circle. It makes an ex- 
citing game and keeps a lot of 
politicians busy throughout their 
natural lifetime. 

One idea seems to stick and 
dominate all others; namely, that 
“the ultimate consumer pays all 
the bills.” 

Having adopted this 
the natural reasoning is that the 
total purchases of industry must 
be less than the total purchases of 
the consuming public by an amount 
equal to the profit, labor cost and 
overhead of trade and industry. 
Therefore, the assumption is that 
the consumer market as a whole 
must be of far greater proportions 
than the industrial and trade mar- 
kets, 

To avoid leading ourselves into 
economic barb wire, suppose we 
admit that the ultimate consumer 
does ultimately pay all the bills. 
In the course of a century he may 
do so, but he certainly does not 
in any one year or any one decade. 

he great industrial develop- 
ment of the past ten years, for 
example, has certainly not been 
built out of current profits. The 
tremendous industrial bond issues 
now outstanding are evidence of 
the fact that the public is not ex- 
pected to pay for many years to 
come, if ever. Many bond issues 
are considered “permanent.” 

The floating of a large volume 
of long-time securities is essential 
to the development of most mod- 
ern industrial enterprises. This 
is particularly true of the great 
public utilities, such as railroads, 
electric light and power systems, 
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gas and water works, etc. The 
initial investment in right-of-way, 
roadbed, pole and pipe lines, 
buildings and machinery is espe- 
cially heavy. Hundreds of thou- 
sands, and often millions of dol- 
lars, must be spent before the 
enterprise earns a penny of 
revenue. 

It is evident therefore that tie 
industrial market at any giv 
time is by no means limited to 
a percentage of the current buy- 
ing power of the consuming pu)- 
lic. In fact, it is the other wa 
around. The annual purchases 
of the public may be only a frac- 
tion of the industrial investment. 
If the buying power of the pub- 
lic is sufficient to pay the interest 
and amortization charges on the 
investment, operating expenses and 
a reasonable profit on the turn- 
over, the enterprise is rated as a 
sound business proposition. 


= 
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BUYING FOR INDUSTRIAL 
INVESTMENT 


Thus we see that in a great 
industrial country like our own 
and in a predominantly industrial 
era like the present, millions in 
money are constantly being poured 
into buildings, machinery, equip- 
ment and materials as initial in- 
vestments. These enormous fixed 
charges will be gradually paid off 
in years to come as earning power 
is developed concurrently with the 
growth of the country. Our great 
industries are founded on the basis 
of future, not present, needs. 

Even the individual consumer 
is making greatly increased use 
of credit. It is no longer neces- 
sary to “pay as you go,” even 
though the old way has undeniable 
virtues. The home, furniture, 
piano, automobile, washing ma- 
chine and what not may be bought 
now to be paid for later. Time- 
payment facilities increase the 
purchasing power of the new!y- 
weds—during the first year, at 
least. 

But industry’s credit is much 
better. A business which nets 
$10,000 a year to its owner offers 
better security for a sizable loan 
than the same income in the form 
of salary. It is easier for ‘he 
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JOURNAL 
ROTOGRAVURE 


The Minneapolis Journal 
now offers to the national 
advertiser a maximum 
value in pictorial represen- 
tation as well as in quality 
circulation throughout the 
Northwest. The Journal 
publishes an eight page, 
full size rotogravure for 
which forms close three 
weeks in advance for any 


Sunday. 
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banker to estimate the possibilities 
of a growing business than those 
of a rising young man. 

The purchasing power of the 
public is constantly rising. The 
productivity of human hands, and 
consequently the earning power of 
the individual, may be increased 
fany fold with the further ap- 
plication of power, machinery and 
chemical processes to the work of 
the world, This means a continued 
industrial development and a 
multiplied purchasing power of the 
industrial buyer. 

The industrial markets are well 
worthy of the study of the best 
and brightest brains in the adver- 
tising business. Selling to indus- 
try represents the truly big field 
for the service of the marketing 
advisor. The first big job is to 
get the facts. What is not known 
about industrial markets would 
fill many books. 
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Why “Associated Advertising 
Was Changed in Form 


AssoctaTteD ADVERTISING CLUBS OF THE 
Wor.tp 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 14, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I thank you for sending me a copy 
of the leading editorial in August 10 
issue of Printers’ Inx. I had just 
finished reading this editorial from my 
own copy when your letter reached me. 

I am glad, indeed, that Printers’ Ink 
looks with favor upon the act of our 
executive committee relative to “Asso- 
ciated Advertising.” 

When I was drafted as a candidate 
for the presidency of this organization I 
had no platform and made no promises 
other than to administer the affairs of 
the association in a businesslike manner. 
After careful investigation I came to 
the conclusion that it was exceedingly 
poor business for our association to con- 
tinue the magazine in its present form. 
Consequently I recommended the 
change, and f trust the new publication 


will of more value to our members. 
Assoct1aTep ADVERTISING CLUBS OF THE 
Wortp 


Lov E. Hotranp, President 





Milwaukee Paper Box Com- 
pany Appointment 


The Milwaukee Paper Box Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has appointed Frank 
B. Jonsings as its oes manager, 
aoe apnenioes a Jennings 
has been sales and seine ¥  ~ 
of Davidson Bros. Co., Sioux City, ip 
and was previously with The Three 
Schuster Stores, ilwaukee, and The 
Jones Store Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Would Have State Advertising 
Examinations 


At a meeting of the Advertising Clu! 
of Pittsburgh last week, in connection 
with an address by Richard S. Rauwh, 
president of The Richard S. Rauh Con 
pany, advertising agency of Pittburgh 
a resolution was presented which calle: 
for a State Board examination for ad 
vertising men, who upon passing suc 
an examination would be allowed + 
aw sign after their name the initia! 

—Advertising Counsellor—som: 
what after the manner that persons wh 
have passed certain State tests are per 
mitted to sign themselves “C.P.A..,’ 
Certified Public Accountant. 

While this resolution was offered 
final action was delayed until a late: 
meeting when a more representative 
number of members would be present 
The text of the resolution is as follows 

“Whereas, advertising as a professio: 
is constantly progressing, and 

“Whereas, advertising counsel is fast 
becoming a requisite part of business 
and economic life; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Pittsburgh Ad 
vertising Club in meeting assembled 
Tuesday, August 15, 1922, appoint a 
committee of three of its leading mem 
bers to prepare in documentary forn 
a code to be presented to the prope: 
officials in Harrisburg for consideration, 
whereby it becomes obligatory on the 
part of every man or woman in Penn 
sylvania entering the profession of ad 
vertising to pass a Board examinatio: 
if he or she is to become an A. C. or 
Advertising Counsellor.” 





Coca-Cola Has Big Increase in 
Net Income 


The gross receipts of the Coca-Cola 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., for the first six 
months ended June 30, 1922 were 
$10,171,220 as against $14,903,046 ir 
a4 Manufacturing and general ex 

were greatly reduced, being 
36.: 355, 212 for the 1922 period compare: 
with $12, 651,780 in 1921. The com 
pany’s net income was increased t 
$3,721,041 for the first half of 1922 
compared with $1,804,263 for the cor 
responding period in 1921. 





Leaves Vigilance Work to Join 
Durant Motors 


James A. Davis, for three years man 
ager of the Advertisers’ and Investors’ 
Protective Bureau of the Chicago Asso 
ciation of Commerce, has resigned to be- 
come vice-president ‘of Durant Motors. 
Inc., New York. He has also been a 
member and special investigator of the 
Illinois “blue sky” commission. 





D. D. Dewey, formerly in charge o! 
the Davenport, Ia., branch of the Bu 
reau of ngraving, Minneapolis, has 
= the staff of Bawden Bros., Inc.. 

avenport, Ia., printers and engravers 
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Want to Sell More 
Stock Feed? 


RY this plan of concentrating sales 
for’... say... six months, 

Cover thoroughly this St. Louis 

territory—relatively small in area, but 
iarge in population and resources. 

This very section produces one-fifth of 
all the live-stock raised in the United 
States. 

Modern stock-raisers, these. Right in 
touch with new ideas. It’s a receptive 20% 
market, with alert, substantial dealers. of U. & LI 

7 & sive 


You'll find trade relations with these | stock production 
dealers most agreeable and profit- | is concentrated in 
able. .. . Especially when you rely on the | this section. 
help of the one farm publication which (1920 Census) 
dominates in this St. Louis territory. 


2 & O HS 


MissouRI suiors “ INDIANA Ss OKLAHOMA a pe neice 
74873 49161 10718 29101 15019 


Twice-A-Wieek Globe - Democrat 
St. Louis 


MERCHANDISING HELP 
Besides the. advantage of dominant circulation 
(255,000 an issue—510,000 a week) Twice-A-Week 
Globe - Democrat advertisers enjoy the sales-aid of 
TEAM-WORK. 


Here’s the solution of your merchandising problem 
—a REAL solution. Write for the explanatory booklet 
“Making a Better Merchandiser of Your Small-Town 
Merchant." No charge. No obligation, 
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THE FARM JOURNAL—1,150,000 











Another “Lead” 
From a Leader 


The H. W. Gossard Co. reports that sales for 
June, 1922, are 20.1% larger than in June, 
1921, and that the first half of 1922 is the 
largest six months in their history. 


Also, the H. W. Gossard Co. has just in- 
formed its stockholders of the “highly satis- 
factory” results received from its initial 
advertising in the farm market this last spring 
—a campaign which is being continued and 
enlarged for the fall and winter. 


For this campaign, The Farm Journal has 
been the mainstay—originally chosen because 
of its largest circulation in farm homes, and’ 
kept on because “it pays and proves it pays.” 


The farm Journal 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





LARGEST FARM PAPER—1,150,000 
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Trade-Marking a 
“Line” of “Plays 


Golden Plays to Be Merchandised 
Under a Common Mark, Signify- 
ing Fun, Cleanliness and Free- 
dom from Shadiness of Any 
Sort—A Policy That Has Paid 
This Manager Financially 


EORGE HORACE LORI- 

MER once pointed out the 
difference between a manufacturer 
and a magazine editor. When the 
manufacturer has created a good 
product, he can go on making the 
same article over and over, for 
years to come. But after the 
magazine editor has created a 
good issue, he must start getting 
fresh stories and articles for an- 
other issue right away, because the 
first will be dead next week or 
next month, 

It is the same with the the- 
atrical producer’s creations. His 
latest play may run one night or 
one year. Ultimately, it is finished, 
and he must begin all over again 
and produce another play. 

The magazine editor is a little 
more fortunate than the play pro- 
ducer because his magazine ap- 
pears under the same title, and 
so gets cumulative reputation, 
while the theatrical manager’s 
products are bound together only 
by his personal reputation as a 
producer.: 

But now John Golden has found 
a way to build plays into a trade- 
marked “line.” Registry was 
granted him the other day by 
Washington on the word “Comi- 
clean” as a trade-mark to be used 
on all the Golden productions. 
This will not only tie each of his 
plays into a consecutive “line,” but 
is expected to put cumulative 
good-will into each new Golden 
play, just as cumulative good-will 
benefits each new article added to 
to the manufacturer’s advertised 
and branded line. 

“Comiclean” expresses and pro- 
tects characteristics that Mr. Gol- 
den has put into every one of his 
plays since he began six years ago 
with “Turn to the Right,” “Clean- 
liness and laughter” has been his 
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standard, and it has paid. Broad- 
way says John Golden is the 
“luckiest” of managers, but really 
he has discovered something that 
the public wants, made it a mat- 
ter of policy, and delivered it 
under a guarantee. 

Some months ago Mr. Golden 
told the American Magazine how 
this policy originated, and what it 
was: 

“T am no prude. Maybe if I 
hadn’t made money out of clean 
plays I might have been tempted 
to put on shady ones. But I’m 
damned if I think I would have 
done it even to make a million 
dollars! Some years ago, when 
I was a grown man, my mother 
and I went to a theatre together. 
I didn’t know beforehand that the 
play was off-color. At the end of 
the first act, mother said, ‘John, I 
don’t think we want to stay any 
longer, do you?’ and we got up 
and left. I guess I have a sneak- 
ing idea that I wouldn’t enjoy put- 
ting on a play that my mother 
couldn’t sit through. Anyway, I 
don’t believe in public indecency. 
But I don’t want you to think that 
I claim to be a paragon of virtue. 
I never was and I probably never 
will be.” 

This theatrical trade-mark will 
be used pretty much like any other 
commercial brand. Not a piece of 
advertising matter used for any of 
the Golden productions will be 
without it. It will be printed on 
programmes, incorporated in news- 
paper advertising, lithographed on 
posters, wrought in electric lights 
above theatre doors. Most of all, 
it will be incorporated as a psy- 
chological factor in every new 
production added to the “line.” 
In the six-year development of 
this line, the public has felt that 
there was a standard of cleanli- 
ness, and responded to it. Now 
that standard is embodied in a 
label. 


Macquoid Agency Appoints 
Chicago Representative 
I. S. Wallis & Son, Chicago publishers’ 
representatives, have been appointed to 
represent the Macquoid Special Agency, 
New York publishers’ representatives, in 
the Western field. 














The adventure of 
living together 





[HIS is the reason why 1,800,000 
of us buy THE AMERICAN MaGa- 
ZINE every month. In its pages you 
discover me, and | discover you. 


] AM YOUR WIFE. I have lived with 
vou for a dozen years; yet underneath 
all our intimacy, eluding our grasp, 
here is something in you I don’t 
quite understand; something in me 
ou can’t explain. 


One day in a book or magazine I am 
struck with a sudden ray of light. 
“Why didn’t I think of that before?” 


I exclaim. And thereafter your lives 





and mine are different, because of 
what I have read. 


‘“‘What God Hath Joined”’ is a ray of 
light. In THE AMERICAN MAGA. 
ZINE for September. 


I AM YOUR FATHER, fifty-eight; and 

you are twenty-five. No matter 
how deep our affection, there hangs 
between us the eternal veil that sepa- 
rates age and youth. Now and then 
the veil is lifted a bit and I see you 
as you are. 


‘‘What I think and feel at 25.’’ By F. 
Scott Fitzgerald. In THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE for September. 


WE ARE FRIENDS who stand in sor- 
row beside an open grave. No one 
can answer fully the question that 1s 
crying in our hearts, but how eagerly 





RRS ON AAA = 


we snatch at anything that promises 
an answer even in part! 
Conan Doyle’s interview, and the 
spirit picture of his son—published 


for the first ttme—in THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE for September. 


hae YOUR PARTNER, sharing the same 
office. But what do you really 
know of my hopes and fears, my 
jealousies and secret doubts—of the 
things I think about when the door 
between us is closed? 


McIntyre and Heath (of Georgia 
Minstrel fame) have been partners for 
forty-eight years. And when they 
talk about themselves it is you they 
are talking about, and me. 

‘Partners and Friends for Forty-eight 


Years.’’” In THE AMERICAN MAG- 
AZINE for September. 





S° for every human relationship 
THE AMERICAN MaGazZIneE has it 
message. It is not a magazine in the 
ordinary sense. It is life; it is us= 
you and me; your husband and miné 
your partner and mine; your spiri 
and mine—in the old, new, endlessly 
thrilling adventure of living our lives 
together. 


The 


merican § 


/ 


Magazine 


1,800,000 Circulation 


Frank Braucher, Director of Advertising 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 




















Pathfinders in Advertising Art 


Novelties and Innovations That Lend Necessary Variety to the Pictorial 
Embellishment of Progressive Campaigns 


By W. Livingston Larned 


T will be interesting and in- 

structive to observe some of 
the progressive creations in the 
advertising field covering a period 
\f the last few months. They are 
set forth here for a double pur- 
pose: first, as an indication of the 
spirit of modern’ advertising ; sec- 
ondly, aS an-incentive to others, 
who may be spurred on to greater 
endeavor when they fall victim to 
the “there’s-nothing-new” mood. 

Both artist and engraver play a 
part in all that has been done. 
Sometimes the idea of the illus- 
tration gives it the added power 
and attraction. Then again credit 
is due technique. It may be that 
the instances and examples men- 
tioned are not of sensational mo- 
ment, but at least they indicate a 
popular trend. Advertising will 
always have room, and to spare, 
for the pathfinders with new ideas. 

The Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association gives us a 
pleasing innovation in commercial 
art, with many elements contrib- 
uting to the design. It was a 
mere circle, dropped in at the top 
of the composition, forming a 
light gray over-all background 
tint for the illustration, which was 
part pen and ink, part crayon. 
Pergolas were advertised, and the 
scene was of a pretty little struc- 
ture just visible over the brow of 
a hill and seen through the foliage 
of an overhanging elm tree. The 
tree was treated in flat tints, some- 
what darker than the background 
gray. Blacks, sparingly used, 
were sharply contrasted, and the 
pergola had been painted out 
white against the gray. The real 
feature of the picture was the 
surrounding area of gray, upon 
which no design appeared. 

Advertisers do not seem to ap- 
preciate sufficiently the possibili- 
ties of the illustration drawn on 
different shades of gray board or 
paper. 
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An interesting art series has 
been run for Colt’s revolvers. The 
advertiser is showing the firearm 
in desk drawers, at home, in banks, 
in offices. But it is the first time 
that perspective has played a part. 
In order to produce the desired re- 
sult it was necessary to point the 
camera from above, that there 
might be a clear, unobstructed 
view of the drawer and the re- 
volver. This reminds us that the 
best photographic studies now 
being made for advertising are 
those in which an odd and unusual 
point of vantage is obtained for 
the camera. 


SUCCESSFUL USE OF TRANSPARENT 
COLORS 


Remarkable progress has been 
made in one year in the use of a 
second color over photographic 
bases. Heretofore, these effects 
have not been satisfactory, often 
marring the natural charm of the 
original, Thus, when a flesh tint 
is run over or under the black 
plate, on hands or faces, the latter 
tends to give flesh a dingy, un- 
sightly appearance. The best re- 
sults are obtained when an ex- 
perienced artist paints transparent 
colors over the photograph, using 
this as a guide when sent to the 
engraver, and supplying him with 
a straight black-and-white origi- 
nal. However, it is possible to 
obtain engravings in two or more 
colors direct from the tinted de- 
sign. There are notable exam- 
ples in campaigns for Johnston’s 
Chocolates and for Fairy Flakes. 

At last advertisers are seeing 
the wisdom of the human-interest 
figure composition, minus all back- 
grounds. A large share of the 
time they are not necessary and 
do no more than to detract from 
the real essentials of the compo- 
sition. The heavily worked-up 
background picture seems strangely 
old-fashioned these days. 
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Congoleum pages, largely illus- 
trative, have led the way in prov- 
ing that floor coverings can be 
shown, in detail, without a sacri- 
fice of accessories, such as figures, 
furniture, and the trappings of 
the home. Again perspective has 
solved the puzzle. The point of 
view taken by the artist is from 
slightly above, looking down on 
the entire scene. In the old days, 
patterns of rugs, carpets, tilings, 
etc., were treacherously distorted 
because of violent perspective. 


IMPROVED PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Photographic base illustrations 
have been vastly improved through 
being fused with drawn acces- 
sories. A Johns-Manville series, 
for brake lining, is one of the most 
striking instances of this mixing 
of two separate techniques. Large 
hands are taken from _ photo- 
graphs, and posed in the act of 
giving a stop signal. Elsewhere 
in the design, and often melting 
into the photo print, there are 
crayon originals. The most not- 
ably worthy advertisement showed 
a country constable, hand raised, 
with official star conspicuously dis- 
played, just running his motor- 
cycle out from the cover of some 
roadside bushes. 

Photographs, by themselves, are 
inclined to be a trifle uninteresting 
and lacking in individuality. But 
when other mediums and tech- 
niques are fused with them, it is 
quite a different story. 

And while on the subject of 
photographic illustrations, it is 
well to commend the new idea, in 
magazine advertising, of using flat 
tint blocks under the black plate. 
It is surprising what happens, 
when the subject permits, in added 
eye attraction and atmospheric 
tone. Thus, a camping scene, of 
young fellows bending above a fire 
in the deep woods, is livened and 
given character by a delicate tint 
block of green. 

Another advertiser used a photo- 
graph of a night scene in a steel 
mill, and by running a tint block 
of warm orange over all, the 
amazing effect of the warm, ra- 
diant light was obtained, with 
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minimum difficulty and expen 
These tint blocks work wond: 
with photographs. 

The engraver has made ra; 
strides in the art of tooling « 
whites on plates, and nothing ; 
of greater value to the aver: 
illustration, since all values a 
tremendously intensified. Blac':s 
become crisp, and lights more 
vivid. The tooling is an accor- 
plishment in itself and rat! 
costly, but the advertiser is pen 
wise and pound foolish when ' 
allows a half-tone plate to ; 
through without designating t)c 
tooling out of these contrasts. 
is best for the artist to outline : 
areas on a tissue overlay, since hx 
best knows where they should 
appear. 

Where once purely ornamenta 
and decorative treatments in ad- 
vertising were mongrel, made up 
to please the individual artist, this 
art has become a specialization. 
Many campaigns are running that 
present phases of design un- 
dreamed of in past years and 
that are technically correct. 

There has been a sharp decline 
in the over-ornate style of hand 
lettering, often difficult and puz- 
zling to read. In its place, there 
has sprung up a new school, 
equally imaginative, yet sane as 
to readability. There is no room 
in advertising for involved hand- 
drawn captions. 

The retouching of photographic 

originals has also been steadily 
improving. The modern retoucher 
is an artist, where once he was 
unsympathetic to the artistic pos- 
sibilities of his interesting field. 
We have seen the last of the 
greasy, highly polished forms of 
retouching and the newer order 
permits of many liberties, such as 
simplification of detail, novel 
lighting, areas of black and whit 
and very odd shadow effects. 
_ Still-life studies of foods are 
increasing in artistic value because 
they are not so “tight” in their 
handling and oil is rapidly takin< 
the place of water-color and hand 
colored photographs. 

Men who really “love” to ¢ 
this sort of work are engaged 
it, and one artist has prepared 
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aged and the area within its 40-mile radius G 

to 20 has a population of well over 1,000,000 

ig people—about 1,300,000. On a basis ] 

ine the ( of 4.5 persons to a family this repre- 

Should ) sents 288,888 families. 

_— ¢ Naturally every family does not reg- 

de up ) ularly read a St. Louis newspaper— » 

Sa ¢ but—nearly every family that does, 

g that y reads an evening paper. This is evi- > 

sr" } denced by the fact that approximately < 
. Yi, 260,000 St. Louis evening papers are ) 

ecline }7 distributed daily in this district. ¢ 

- puz- 

a National Advertisers seeking thor- > 

-e ough coverage of this concentrated C 

room market with minimum duplication and i, 

hand- cost, logically advertise in evening - | 
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the THE ST.LOUIS STAR ? 
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Trade Mark Registered ye 


Re. i 
OIA SII GM All, 
National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Les Angeles San Francisco 
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wonderful series, who, until re- 
cently, was a noted colorist in this 
field. The commercial instinct has 
not, however, spoiled his methods. 

An advertising illustration in 
this department that deserves spe- 
cial mention is a page for Sun- 
kist lemons, showing a_ silver 
pitcher filled with iced lemonade 
and two glasses, straws, cherries, 
all on a silver tray. So well has 
the effect been obtained that one 
can almost feel the chill from the 
pitcher and touch the damp sweat 
from its contents, 

More attention is being paid to 
the possibilities of characteriza- 
tion in advertising. 

The conventional faces are dis- 
appearing and we see real types, 
not replicas of a mold. 

This is because the studio artists 
scour the country for models. 
Real people are portrayed. When 
he has a policeman to draw he 
finds a real officer who is willing 
to pose—or a real servant, a real 
mountaineer, 

Another marked advance is that 
of style figures. It has been going 
on for quite some time, but has 
reached a degree of charm that 
was never anticipated in the olden 
days, when clothing manufacturers 
and makers of women’s garments 
had ideas and rules that seemed 
iron-bound and unbreakable. 

Natural people are doing nat- 
ural things. Affectation is taboo. 
The high-light on the button and 
the stitching on the lapel are mere 
memories, 

Artists have proved to the 
manufacturer that style appeal is 
vastly more than an exact repro- 
duction of the garment, stitch for 
stitch, line for line. Much may 
depend upon the human qualities 
of the scene: and the naturalness 
of its active characters. 

There is far more action in the 
illustration of today—go, zip, ani- 
mation. Copy writers have as- 
sisted in this, by seeking farther 
than the commercially obvious for 
opening leads for advertising 
stories. The artist has so much 
more latitude. And he is taking 
full advantage of it. 

All in all, the trend is upward 
and onward. 
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We are improving. New ideas 
in art and in composition kecp 
pace with progress in engraving 
Today, the advertiser in building 
a campaign has a wide choice of 
techniques. He has a spirit that 
applies to his particular product, 
and that is what counts. 





His Companion on a 
Successful Journey 
Tue Ericxson CoMPaANy 
New York, August 17, 1922 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It must have been in the early 
that I first ran into Printers’ Inx, 
cause it was then I made my debut in: 
the advertising business—and  thut 
debut, believe me, was at the bottom «i 
the ladder with the old Cleveland Baking 
Powder Company. 

Having youth and lacking muc! 
knowledge about advertising, I very 
soon sent in contributions, some 
which were accepted—and, strange 
say, paid for. 

have been a regular reader ce: 
tainly for thirty years, and my interest 
now is keener than when I started. 

I do not know when I first su 
scribed, because for many years—being 
an economical “cuss,” I read the co: 
pany’s copy. 

The publishers, advertisers and adve: 
tising agencies of America are fortunat: 
in having so virile a publication repr 
sent them as Printers’ Inx. 

As the Irishman said, “More powe: 
to your arm!” 


A. W. Erickson, President 


© 
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Van Camp’s in Street Car 
Teaser Campaign 
A teaser street car campaign is being 
used for the advertising of Van Camp's 
Milk. 
_ The campaign opens with’ a card show 
ing a cow formed of milk cans, wit 
the slogan: “Cow in the pantry.” A 
though the name of the product appears 
on e tiny cans which make up the 
cow, it is subordinate, since the sig: 
is intended chiefly to arouse attentio: 
‘This is followed by another card 
with the same slogan and cow feature: 
but with the name, Van Camp’s Milk 
featured strongly, described as “Th: 
richest milk from high-bred cows.” 





Procter & Gamble Earnings 
Reported 


_ The Procter & Gamble Company, Ci: 
cinnati, manufacturer of Ivory Soap, 
Crisco, etc., = the fiscal year ende:! 
June 30, 1922 did a gross business o! 
$105,655,000. The net earnings for th 
period were $7,340,000 after depreciatic 
and all charges were deducted. 
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Available Only in 
Prosperous Detroit 


if [EperRorr is growing now at a rate exceeded 
Ik only during the greatest boom period in 
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if 1916, is the opinion of the Detroit Water Board. 
The Water Board knows more definitely 
than any other public or private organization 
just what Detroit’s status is, for it is the busi- 
ness of this board to make the pipe connections 
to new homes and residences, and it, therefore, 
has the closest gauge on the actual growth of 
the municipality. 

There are other evidences of Detroit's 
phenomenal prosperity: Ford’s consistent in- 
crease in car and tractor production; practically 
no unemployment; great increases in retail 
sales and demand for help of all kinds, as 
proved by the want ad columns. 





















Detroit’s Largest Newspaper 
Circulations Consolidated 


The Detroit News for a long time had 
reached 90% of all the homes in Detroit and 
vicinity, both week day and Sunday. This 
preportion of coverage ascertained by a house 
to house canvass of the whole city has been 

- verified by advertisers. 

Now, by consolidating The Detroit Journal 
with The News and taking over the important 
members of the Journal editorial staff, its best 
features and its whole circulation organization, 
The News is able to give advertisers a 100% 
coverage of the whole field. Do not neglect 
this golden city and its golden opportunity 
for you. 


















Two and «a Half Times Nearest Circulation 
in Detroit Week Days 
Largest Circulation in Detroit Sundays 


The Detroit News 


Member Associated Newspapers, Inc. Sunday Advg. in Color 
“Always in the Lead” 
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Another . « « «>i! 


A statement from Tebbetts & Garland, 
Chicago’s largest and finest grocery 
store... . . located in the exclusive 
Michigan Boulevard shopping district. 


HE advertising value of the HERALD & 

EXAMINER, we believe has been amply 

demonstrated by this store. Up tothe time 
we started advertising with the HERALD & 
EXAMINER, our media was restricted to certain 
fields that we thought covered the territory as far 
as our business and its policy was concerned, and 
the initial contract with this paper was entered 
into as an experiment. 


Within a short time, full copy was accorded the 
HERALD & EXAMINER because of the many new 
faces to be seen about our store, and increased in- 
terest in our announcements. The service and 
co-operation of this paper’s organization have 
been consistently satisfactory and helpful,and we 
believe that the results have fully justified the 
amount of business we have given them.” 


The TEBBETTS & GARLAND Store 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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» [local check-up 


Tebbetts & Garland advertising 
lineage in the 


HERALD & EXAMINER: 


1919 eeeee 400 lines 
1920 ee7eee 34025 lines 
1921... « 74194 lines* 
1922 "Noun « 52495 lines* 


*More lineage than any other 
Chicago newspaper 


1] and Examiner 


|cnicacos BEST Newspaper | 
ese 
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When you are able actually 
to see the city of Erie, Pa.— 


to appreciate from first-hand obser- 
vation its inherent stability, fac- 
tories running, stores doing a 
good business, new homes under 
construction, practically no single 
homes for rent— 


when you understand that Erie 
and suburbs is a compact popula- 
tion unit of 154,000 within a few 
hours of Buffalo, Cleveland or 
Pittsburgh— 


then you appreciate how easy and 
inexpensive it is to develop this 
additional and substantial market. 


And the complete coverage of 
the soundly established Erie Daily 
Times reduces advertising expense. 


Erie Daily Times 


A. B. C. Member Evenings Except Sunday 


Representatives: 


E.-Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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A Banker’s Fhree Reasons for 
Failures 


Among These Reasons Is the Inability to Properly Understand Advertising 


By James True 


F ROM the viewpoint of a bank- 
er, many a business is consid- 
ercd a failure that never makes 
an assignment or goes through a 
winding-up process in the courts. 
A bank is successful only as it is 
able to place its loans with indi- 
viduals and commercial organiza- 
tions that have the ability to use 
the loans in increasing their 
profits. Hence, a banker should 
consider as successful only those 
concerns which progress and de- 
velop, and, through a period of 
years, demonstrate their ability to 
earn increasing profits above their 
expenses and additions to their 
surplus accounts, 

Recently these facts were stated 
by Barkley Wyckoff, cashier of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company, of 
New York City. For thirty-five 
years, Mr. Wyckoff has been ac- 
tively engaged in banking, and 
has passed on thousands of loans 
to many concerns in a great 
variety of lines of business. His 
conclusion that there are only 
three general reasons for the fail- 
ure of many concerns to succeed 
is based. entirely on his experi- 
ence, and several of the elements 
of his analysis are as unusual as 
they are important. 

“Of course,” he said, “if you 
consider all of the details and pe- 
culiar details of concerns that fail 
to make good, and go no farther, 
you will have as many reasons as 
failures. But from the viewpoint 
of an outsider, that of the banker 
whose interest in manufacturing, 
jobbing, retailing and selling is 
external, every failure to succeed 
can be traced back to one or more 
of three general reasons.” 

In his discussion, Mr. Wyckoff 
climinated the cause of failure 
that is most frequently accepted, 
that of insufficient capitalization. 
The term is too inclusive in its 
application, and rests too heavily 


on opinion to be of value. Neither 
did he consider experimental 
business ventures, nor those of a 
speculative nature. As a banker, 
he was concerned only with those 
business organizations which 
have, through adequate capitaliza- 
tion and experience, established 
sufficient credit to conduct their 
affairs under ordinary conditions. 


FAILS TO PROVIDE FOR EMERGENCIES 


“The first reason,” he con- 
tinued, “is established by the {ail- 
ure to allow for obsolescence; to 
segregate from profits sufficient 
to cover depreciation of machin- 
ery, fixtures, buildings and manu- 
factured stock, and to take care 
of possible losses on accounts and 
bills receivable. Almost invari- 
ably, in the instance of the failure 
of a business that was considered 
prosperous, or in its sudden de- 
cline, it is found that too small a 
reserve or surplus, or none at all, 
has been built up out of profits to 
take care of emergencies, radical 
changes in the industry, unfore- 
seen competition and conditions 
of the kind, and to equalize the 
results of occasional lean years 
with those of the fat years. 

“During the late period of busi- 
ness readjustment, there were in- 
numerable instances of the actual 
failure of concerns, and the de- 
cline of others into commercial 
dry rot, because of a lack of con- 
vertible assets accumulated 
through the preceding era of 
prosperity. Their officials or 
owners either were convinced that 
the abnormal demand for their 
products would continue indefi- 
nitely, or that they would be able 
to use their credit to tide over 
any period of reaction. Under 
the first conviction, they were suf- 
fermg from the malady that 
causes 90 per cent of all failures, 
that of bad judgment. And when 
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they anticipated the support of 
their credit they failed to realize 
the fact that any condition that 
would depress their business 
would undoubtedly make loans 
difficult or impossible to secure. 

“When well-known, large 
manufacturers, after several high- 
ly prosperous years, suddenly 
cancelled their advertising con- 
tracts, laid off numbers of their 
workers, reduced salaries and dis- 
charged members of their sales 
forces, it meant but one thing— 
that they had failed to set aside a 
sufficient portion of their profits, 
invested, not in buildings, equip- 
ment and stock, but in convertible 
assets. And I am convinced, if it 
had been the common practice of 
our business concerns to set aside, 
during the last ten years, even so 
little as one-tenth of their profits 
in this way, that our recent so- 
called depression would have been 
so mild as to have been hardly 
noticeable. 


ADVERTISING MISTAKES 


“The second reason is the fail- 
ure to advertise intelligently, to 
make a business known and re- 
spected in its selling field. Bank- 
ers are criticized by advertising 
experts, I believe, for not adver- 
tising more extensively. However, 
modern banks fully appreciate 
this selling force and réquire 
a fair knowledge of the subject 
on the part of their execu- 
tives. Furthermore, many banks, 
in making a loan to a_ business 
that requires or is aided by ad- 
vertising, request the borrower to 
state his advertising expenditures 
and appropriation for the year. 

“There are two common mis- 
takes, that of advertising at too 
great a cost and advertising too 
cheaply. During readjustment 
bankers saw many instances of 
both. Then, many of the large 
national banks throughout the 
country placed their own repre- 
sentatives in the organizations of 


some of their customers who 
had been going at too great 
a pace. These _ representatives 


were there to protect the banks 
by scientifically managing finances 
until they thought the concerns 
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were replaced on a sound bas's, 
“Under these conditions, advcr- 
tising contracts were cancelled 
and a few large manufacturers 
ceased to advertise at all for sevy- 
eral months. I understand that 
the banks were roundly criticized 
for this procedure by prominent 
members. of the advertising pro- 
fession. But I am sure that this 
criticism arose because of a lack 
of knowledge of the real con: 
tions. The representatives of th 
banks merely found that thei 
customers were advertising at t 
great a cost and that, under t 
peculiar circumstances, even t 
maximum results could not co: 
pensate for the expenditure. 

“Any business man will admit 
that it is dangerous to advertise a 
business that is approaching thie 
time when it cannot meet its obli- 
gations. In many instances, the 
bankers found that an increase of 
indebtedness of only a few thou- 
sand dollars would mean disaster. 
So they stopped, temporarily, not 
only the advertising expense, but 
every other that the concerns 
could possibly hold together with- 
out, until they could be reor- 
ganized and readjusted to prevail- 
ing conditions. When they were 
in fair condition again, the bank- 
ers invariably advised that intelli 
gent advertising be resumed. 

“In other words, the banks 
found ‘these concerns in the posi 
tion of an automobile that had 
been driven so fast and so hard 
that the engine had become dan- 
gerously overheated. In such a 
case, there is only one logical 
course to take: stop, shut off the 
gas, change the water in the radi- 
ator, and wait until the whole 
thing cools off. 

“Frequently, too, adequately | 
nanced small concerns will weak 
en their credit and standing with 
too costly advertising. With 
partial distribution, they will a'- 
tempt to compete in their adve: 
tising with larger, better-finance: 
concerns in the same or similar 
lines, concerns that have more 
nearly complete distribution. This 
is usually a costly experimen’, 
and it is invariably discourage:! 
by bankers, 
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“Occasionally we see a similar 
practice that is equally as costly 
and which is exclusive with very 
large concerns. This is the at- 
tempt, seemingly, of a large ad- 
vertiser to dominate his industry 
with advertising, and with obvi- 
ously no other thought but ad- 
vertising dominance. Or you will 
see two or more large national 
advertisers competing with their 
advertising, with apparently no 
other determination but to use 
more space than any other adver- 
tiser in the field. 


“This is demoralizing, I believe, 


because many of the companies 
that over-advertise for any reason 
of the kind eventually discover 
that their advertising has been too 
costly, and then go to the other 
extreme of not advertising 
enough. From the banker’s view- 
point, measured by his financial 
training, advertising of the kind 
is not intelligent. 

“Those who advertise too 
cheaply usually scatter a small 
appropriation through so many 
channels that their advertising in- 
fluence is weakened to a negli- 
gible point. It would be better 
for them to’ concentrate their 
effort and sell one audience thor- 
oughly. 

“Then there are those who 
spend too small a portion of their 
profits in advertising, and those 
who do not increase their annual 
appropriations with the increase 
in their volume of business. 
Besides, there are many manu- 
facturers, usually small, who 
make useful and attractive ar- 
ticles, and who advertise too little 
and too cheaply because they are 
satisfied with a slow growth or a 
static volume. 

“Creators of advertising have a 
great responsibility in educating 
all of these classes to a more in- 
telligent conception of the sub- 
ject. Today, bankers generally 
look upon advertising, when in- 
telligently created and applied, as 
a remarkably effective business- 
building force; but they are con- 
vinced that this force should be 
considered and used as an invest- 
ment, and not as a_ speculation. 
And I believe that the time is not 
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far distant when all banks 
consider the advertising abi 
and policies of their customers 
just about as carefully as they 
now consider their financial sta 
ing and policies.” 

At this point, Mr. Wyckoff 
emphasized the fact that his staie- 
ments referred only to manufc- 
turers, distributors and retail 
who are able to use general ad- 
vertising profitably. He insist: 
that his remarks and conclusions 
do not apply to many jobbé 
makers who do not merchandis 
their products to the retail trad 
and the public, and manufacturers 
of materials such as cartons and 
other factory supplies. With 
these, he said, advertising re- 
quires an individual kind of spe- 
cializing, and cannot be consid- 
ered generally. 


DRY ROT IN THE ORGANIZATION 


“The third reason for failure to 
succeed,” he continued; “may be 
called a fault of ‘organization. 
Many concerns floyrish for years 
and then drop back because of a 
lack of men who understand th« 
development-of the various kinds 
of business. This is the result of 
the failure of business organiza- 
tions: to train executives to carry 
on. 

“Many concerns, once highly 
profitable and well established, 
gradually dry up and blow away 
because they have not offered suf- 
ficient inducement to interest and 
attract capable men of the pres- 
ent generation. Some of our 
most conspicuous merchandising 
successes are due to the judgment 
and creative ability of one man. 
Frequently, these organizations do 
not understand this, and, when 
they lose the one man, make radi- 
cal changes in policy and method, 
or they attempt to carry out ideas 
and policies which they do not 
understand. In either case th 
results are usually unprofitable. 

“Every important executive of 
a business should have an assis 
ant at least ten years younge! 
than himself who is qualified to 
take his place, and there shoul! 
be another, at least ten years 
younger than the assistant, who 
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THE CART 
BEFORE THE HORSE 


Have you heard this argument and have you felt, as we 
do, that it is sound ? 
**The advertising must be merchandised to the trade, 


It must insure the branch managers. 
It must stimulate the selling force?’’ 


And then, all unconsciously, did you hitch the cart before 
the horse? 

Look over your magazine and newspaper copy. 

Has it been influenced by any considerations other 
than direct consumer appeal ? 

Probably. 

Are you talking to consumers exactly as if there were 
no such things as dealers and your selling organizations— 
and even competitors? 

Probably not. 

If there is such a ‘‘short circuit” in your campaign you 
are going to get mighty little else than sparks. 

Keep this thought in mind always :— 


If your consumer campaign is planned solely for the 
consumer—if it is the most direct, logical, forceful or in- 
sinuating advertising that you possibly can devise for 
inducing the readers of magazines and newspapers to buy 
your goods—then, and not until then, will you have a 
campaign that is fit to ‘‘sell” to the trade or your own 
organization—then, and not until then, will your adver- 
tising move the machinery and illuminate the path 
through all the channels of trade. 


CaLkins & HoLpeEN, INC. 


250 Firrn Avenue, New York City 
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Is your package a salesman 
—or just a container? 





NONE SUCH — 
MINCE PIE RAKEDS 


SOAR 


HE last few years have seen a tremendous 
increase in the number of articles sold in 


packages. 

Where a little while ago there were only 
2700 items in the entire drug field, for ex- 
ample, there are today over 45,000—most of 


them packaged goods! 


Every year it becomes more important for 
your package to stand out from the rest—to 
command the customer's attention. 


Our creative department, with years of ex- 
perience in package designing, places its services 
at your disposal. Our artists will study your 
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1 product and design a package that will prove 
n an active force in stimulating sales, 


Opposite is shown a characteristic group of 
recent Gair designs. For many other well- 
known products, the Robert Gair Company has 
designed, engraved, and printed packages 
which today are nationally famous. 


* * . 


F printing—not design— is your problem, 

we will take your present unit and give it 
the utmost distinction by vivid, accurate, 
colorful reproduction , 


We maintain our own laboratories, our own 
photo-engraving and printing departments. 
Our home plant on the Brooklyn waterfront 
is the largest of its kind in the world. 


Unequalled facilities for rapid large scale 
production make the Robert Gair Company the 
logical source of supply for all the essentials of 
modern package merchandising: Folding boxes, ° 
Labels, Lithography, Corrugated and Solid 
fibre shipping cases. 


Send a postal for your copy of the new Gair booklet, 
“Testing the Merchandising Value of a Package,” 
today ! 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO »+ #£=PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON + BUFFALO 
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is working in the expectation of 
eventually qualifying for the ex- 
ecutive’s position. With this torm 
of organization, when the assist- 
ants are imbued with the policies 
and ideas that have made a busi- 
ness successful, no matter how 
large it is, there is no doubt but 
that it will continue to grow and 
prosper. 

“Business methods and proc- 
esses are evolving continually. 
And the progress of every busi- 
ness, over a period of years, de- 
pends upon the constant execu- 
tion of new ideas. Hence every 
business organization should en- 
courage the advice and sugges- 
tions of all its members. Then, 
during the times of reorganization 
and readjustment, which should 
occur in every organization with- 
in ten-year periods, there will be 
no dearth of ideas to keep the 
business right up to the minute of 
general progress. 

“People frequently express the 
belief that banking is conducted 
now pretty much as it always has 
been; but there is no other busi- 
ness that is comparable to bank- 
ing that has undergone such 
drastic and progressive changes 
during the last fifteen years. 
Many of the statements and ob- 
servations I have made apply to 
banking, and in our line of busi- 
ness, probably as in no other, as- 
sistants are trained and encour- 
aged to qualify as executives of 
their various institutions. 

“So, when any established busi- 
ness fails, or fails to succeed, you 
can trace the cause back to one 
or more of the three reasons I 
have discussed. It is simply a 
matter of getting back to the 
three vital elements of all good 
business—finance, promotion, or- 
ganization.” 


A. G. McKay with 
J. W. Jenkins Music Company 


Alois G. McKay has iy pointed 
advertising manager of the B: + Instru- 
ment section of the J. W. Seuhdne Sons’ 
Music Company, with headquarters in 
Kansas City. He was formerly with the 
Allen C. Smith Advertising Co., Kansas 
City, and more recently in charge of the 
advertising and direct-mail literature of 
the Rahe Auto Schools. 
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Public Endorsement through 
Advertising 


A political campaign which has bee: 
waged in Arkansas has brought a con 
siderable amount of advertising into th: 
newspapers of that section. One o 
these advertisements in a Little Rock 
newspaper was rather unusual in that 
it was paid for through the contribu- 
tions of a number of people who, in a 
paragraph following their names said: 
“This advertisement is published with 
out the permission of Herbert R. Wil 
son and paid for by a number of the 
signers. We do not endorse the char 


acter of the campaign being waged by 
his opponent and who hereby pledgé« 
their support and assure the people that 
Miller County is for Wilson. 


Plan Outdoor Campaign for 
Stromberg Carburetor 


The Stromberg Motor Devices Com 
pany is placing an outdoor advertising 
campaign for “Stromberg” carburetors 
in the principal cities of the country 
through the Sehl Advertising Agency, 
Chicago. This is the first time that the 
Stromberg company has used outdoor 
advertising. 


Another Chain Restaurant Uses 
Newspaper Advertising 

The Horn & Hardhart Baking Com 
pany, Philadelphia, with restaurants in 
other cities, is using 150 line space in 
the newspapers, advertising their three 
distinct services—Automat, Cafeteria, 
and Lunch Room. A sample menu, with 
price, is given, as well as text to sell 
their service. 


Don D. Miller Joins “Judge” 


Don D. Miller, for the past five years 
with Vogue, Vanity Fair and House & 
Garden in both Eastern and Western ter- 
ritories, has joined the advertising staff 
of Judge. poe to his connection 
with the Nast Publications he was with 
the Russel M. Seeds Company, Inc., 
Holcomb and Hoke Mfg. Co., and Pre- 
mier Motors, all of Indianapolis. 


With Rothschild Associates 


A. W. Schreier, recently sales and 
advertising manager for Crippen & Reid, 
Baltimore, is now with James H 
Rothschild & Associates, in charge of 
the New York office. He was formerly 
assistant sales and advertising manager 
: r D. E. Sicher & Company, Inc., New 
ork. 


El Paso Advertising Club 
Elections 


The El Paso, Tex., Advertising Club 
at its annual meeting elected Fabian 
Stolaroff, as president. A. G. Shirley, 
vice-president and John C. McNary, sec 
retary and treasurer. 











Is that all there 1s 
to Advertising r 



































A. CRITIC got after our 
advertising. He said, 
“You people talk about adver- 
tising moulding favorable 


public opinion. 

“Why don’t you talk about 
selling goods? Public opinion 
is all right, but what I want 
to know is how about sales, 
profits, turnover, more dis- 
tribution, window displays, 
bigger earnings, as a result 
of buying advertising!” 

It’s not a very strange thing 
for a business man to want 
these things. Most of them do. 

This man doesn’t want to 
wait for favorable public opin- 
ion. He wants to go straight 























to the mark for more sales 
and greater profits. He wants 
a public actually buying his 
goods—not just a public get- 
ting more favorably disposed 
toward buying. 

Nevertheless, the way ad- 
vertising works is through the 
moulding of favorable public 
opinion. 

The quality of an article, 
its price, its competition, its 
method of sale, and the extent 
to which people actually need 
it affect immediate sales more 
than advertising does. 

Advertising is a relatively 
new thing. But it is not so 
new that people who buy it 


























should be uninformed as to 
how it works. 

Whether the results from 
advertising are fast or slow, 
the process is the same—it is 
the moulding of a favorable 
public opinion for articles or 
services that deserve it. 


Once a month, or more frequently, 
we issue a publication called Batten’s 
Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single 
editorial on some phase of business. If 
you are a business executive and would 
like to receive copies, write us. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 
Advertising 


10 Strate Sr. 381 FOURTH AVE. McCormick Bipe. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 

















The Justification of Advertising in 
Marketing Fruit 


Impossible to Expect That 


Advertising Will Hold Down Prices in 


Season of Scarcity 


THE THOMAS ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 

Jacksonville, Fla., Aug. 14, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
7 = letter from F. M. Berkley, 

published in a recent issue of 
Printers’ INK, implying the pur- 
chase of an orange of a national- 
ly advertised brand at a total ex- 
penditure of ten cents and sug- 
gesting that advertising should 
function to reduce the retail price 
of this commodity, would be con- 
siderably more illuminating had it 
specified “when, where and what.” 

I am reminded of an experience 
I had several years ago while in 
New York for a few days. I was 
invited to breakfast at a leading 
hotel by a Florida citrus fruit 
grower who happened to be in the 
city at the time. This gentleman 
kicked rather vigorously at the 
charge of thirty-five cents for a 
half grapefruit made in the res- 
taurant of the hotel in question. 
I asked him to go to breakfast 
with me the next morning, and, at 
a wholly reputable, but popular- 
priced eating house just two doors 
from the hotel, we were served 
very excellent Florida grapefruit 
at fifteen cents for a half or 
twenty-five cents for a whole 
fruit. 

It is to be presumed that Mr. 
Berkley’s purchase of an orange 
for which he was charged ten 
cents was made at a comparatively 
recent date. Presumably, also, the 
transaction was at a fruit store or 
stand in or near the business cen- 
tre of New York City. Further, 

might be assumed that but a 
single orange was involved in the 
transaction. It would not be sur- 
prising to find that on the same 
day economical housekeepers were 
buying oranges of equal quality at 
f om sixty to seventy-five cents a 
dozen, from fruit dealers more 
fortunate in location and overhead 
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than the one w.th whom Mr. 
Berkley did business when he 
paid ten cents for a single fruit. 
If advertising helps to teach the 
lesson that a little shopping often 
is necessary to obtain best prices, 
does it not function to reduce 
costs to consumers? 

It is entirely possible that during 
the war period of restricted pro- 
duction and high prices, Mr. 
Berkley may have been asked to 
pay ten dollars for a pair of shoes 
made before the rise in cost of ma- 
terial and labor and sold by the 
manufacturer at a figure which 
justified a retail price of five dol- 
lars. It must be admitted that 
from late in the spring until early 
in the fall, while Florida oranges 
are practically out of the market 
and not advertised, retail prices 
bear comparatively little relation 
to producing costs. Owing to the 
freeze in California last winter, 
this summer there has been a 
shortage also of oranges from that 
State, and the old, old law of sup- 
ply and demand has functioned to 
make them much higher in price 
than usual. It was after , this 
freeze, by the way, that for the 
first time in several years Florida 
orange growers were able to dis- 
pose of their crops at prices which 
exceeded costs of production. 
Many of them made good money 
on the oranges they sold during 
the latter part of the 1921-22 sea- 
son, but few of them were able to 
recover in full the losses they sus- 
tained earlier in this season and 
during the two or three winters 
immediately preceding. 

In this connection it may be of 
interest to readers of PriNnTeERs’ 
INK to know something of the 
costs of orange production, trans- 
portation and selling. Including 
proper allowance for interest on 
investment and _ replacement, it 
takes about a dollar to grow a box 
of oranges to the point of picking. 
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The expense of picking, packing 
and preparing for market, includ- 
ing interest charges on investment 
and allowance for depreciation of 
packing houses and machinery, to 
point when fruit is loaded in re- 
frigerator cars and ready to move, 
will fall but little below another 
dollar. Shipping costs, from a 
typical central Florida point, in- 
cluding freight, refrigeration and 
like charges, will average just 
about one more dollar. The cost 
of selling, in the New York mar- 
ket, including advertising ex- 
pense, for fruit handled by the 
growers’ co-operative marketing 
organization, will not exceed 
twenty-five cents a box. The 
average profit of a wholesale fruit 
dealer seldom exceeds 10 per cent, 
making the total cost of fruit, de- 
livered to a retail store, between 
$3.50 and $4 a box. Assuming that 
a box contains 150 oranges, elimi- 
nating entirely the grower’s profit, 
the fruit would reach the retailer, 
on a purely cost basis, at about 
two and a half cents each. Con- 
sidering the hazards of the indus- 
try, the growers should have a 
profit of at least seventy-five cents 
a box, which would add another 
half cent per orange to the figure 
at which the retail dealer is sup- 
plied. The elements of decay and 
other losses are such that the re- 
tailer must figure on a much higher 
mark-up than on staple articles. 
Five cents apiece for oranges, 
therefore, is not an unreasonable 
price, when conditions are normal, 
and ten cents is to be expected if 
the fruit is scarce. 

The low cost of selling on ad- 
vertised Florida oranges is in it- 
self evidence of the efficiency of 
the advertising. The co-operating 
Florida growers have utilized ad- 
vertising as a distributing force to 
a remarkable degree. During the 
1921-22 season they sold Seald- 
sweet grapefruit or oranges in car- 
load lots to wholesale dealers in 
more than 350 cities. In only 
about 100 of these places were the 
growers represented by resident 
salesmen. While each of these 
representatives did a _ limited 
amount of traveling in his imme- 
diate trade territory there was no 
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organized force of traveling me: 

on the road at all times. In score, 
of instances comparatively inex 
pensive but highly intensive ad 
vertising. campaigns were direct; 

responsible for securing distribu 
tion. The problem of the spread 

between wholesale and _retai 

prices has been an _ exceeding], 
difficult one, rendered more tha: 

ordinarily perplexing by the per 
ishable character of the product 
but already advertising has mac 
some notable steps toward its so 
lution. A system of special sales 
by representative fruit stores. 
which were induced to offer 
oranges at figures providing rel 
atively small margins of profit, in 
consideration of advertisements 
carrying their names and ad 
dresses, partly if not altogethe: 
paid for by the growers, in cities 
where the general average of re- 
tail prices was found to be too 
high, very quickly brought them 
down to approximately the desired 
level. It is too much to claim or 
expect, however, that advertising 
will succeed in keeping prices 
down during periods of great 
shortage in the output of fruit. 
JEFFERSON THOMAS, 


President and General Manager 


New Accounts with Randall 
Agency 

The American Electrical Association 
has Dx noe its advertising account with 
the Chicago office of The Fred M. Ran 
dall Company, Detroit advertising 
agency. Copy is being placed in elec- 
trical, radio and some national maga 
zines for the association’s correspondence 
course in radio. The Chicago office of 
The Fred M. Randall Company is con 
ducting a campaign on butter and eggs 
in newspapers in Chicago and a few 
other cities for the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange. 


Join Indianapolis “Star” 


The Indianapolis Star has adde! 
W. J. Willis to its advertising sale- 
force. Mr. Willis was formerly wit!) 
Washburn & Florsheim Company 0! 
Cincinnati. H. A. Stockhoff and Alber: 
M. Johnson also have been added tv 
the advertising sales staff of the Star 
Mr. — was formerly with the 
Thomas W Briggs Company, Memphis. 
and the Buick ompany. Mr. Johnson 
was formerly a State manager for the 
D. T. Auld Co., manufacturing jewelers 
of Columbus, 0. 
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A Municipal Market 
That Advertises 


UBLIC markets, usually under 

municipal direction, are to be 
found by the diligent searcher for 
low prices on foodstuffs in many 
American cities. A newcomer in 
a city having a public market gen- 
erally can come across this fact 
only after some kindhearted old 








What This Seal 
Means to YOU-— 


Whenever you deal at the City 
Market with merchants who dis- 

lay the above geal, you can feel sure of 
omy weight and fair dealing. Remem- 
ber that they are the more progressive mer- 
chants at the yo They sell only the 
freshest produce and meats in the widest va- 
riety obtainable anywhere. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Market Association 
“Supply Your Table From Market” 


INSTITUTIONAL COPY 


inhabitant passes on the informa- 
tion to her. All of this is but to 
suggest that this old-time institu- 
tion is in need of advertising. 

There has been much interest 
displayed by many cities in a 
newspaper advertising campaign 
that the municipal public mar- 
ket of Indianapolis is now con- 
ducting. 

By accident, and not because of 
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that led to the co 

clusion that people should } 
informed of its existence, thi. 
public market has become an a 

vertiser. There has been for son 
time an undercurrent of uni: 

formed criticism of the publi 
market in Indianapolis. In an en 
deavor to answer that criticism 
the merchants doing business at 
the public market of Indianapolis 
banded together under the nam 
of the Indianapolis Market Asso 
ciation and took to advertising. 

Their copy does not actually 
make recognition of criticism. It 
is simply a statement of the ad 
vantages. accruing to the person 
who makes purchases of foodstuffs 
at the public market. An emblem 
bearing the name of the associa- 
tion, the words “Fair Weight— 
Fresh Produce,” and a drawing 
of a scale, is used in all of the 
newspaper advertising. This same 
emblem serves as a tie-up with 
the newspaper advertising by 
virtue of the fact that it is dis- 
played in the stalls of all of the 
merchants who contributed to the 
advertising fund. 

When it is considered that in 
the Indianapolis public market 
there are 450 different stalls sell- 
ing foodstuffs it will be readily 
seen that this institution has mag- 
nitude. Magnitude is, as the 
owner of several large Eastern 
department stores has said, the 
chief drawing power of a depart- 
ment store. And just as the de- 
partment stores of America have 
found it profitable to bring this 
chief drawing card to the atten 
tion of the buying public through 
advertising, so will the publi 
markets find that concerted ad 
vertising action will bring them 
increased sales. 


reasoning 





New England Chain System 
Appointment 


The A..H. Benoit Men’s Shops, 
which operate a chain of seven stores 
in Maine and Massachusetts, have ap- 
pointed Raymond E. Gardner as ad. 
vertising manager. He will make h 
headquarters in Portland. Me. 

Mr. Gardner was recently on the «a 
vertising staff of the Portland Express 
and previously was with the Providenc: 
Journal. 


} 
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You Really Contact the World With 
Washington (D.C.) Advertising 


This is an international city now—more so 
than ever before—attracting people from 
everywhere. So that the eyes of the world 
literally focus on the advertising pages of 
The Washington Star. 


The Star is sufficient for any advertising cam- 
paign in Washington—for nearly everybody 
here—resident and visitor-—reads The Star. 


Our Service Department will 
be glad to advise with you. 


Che Zvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll Paris Office J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street 5 Rue Lamartine Tower Building 
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Louis C. Pedlar 
& 
Harford Powel, jr. 


will join our organization as general 
executives on September first 





W. Arthur Cole 


continues as Manager of 


Art and Production 


Barton, Durstine @]0 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 


Mary L. Alexander George F. Gouge 
Robert P. Bagg F, W. Hatch 
William R. Baker,jr. Paul M. Hollister 
H. G. Canda Francis G. Hubbard 
A. D. Chiquoine, jr. S. P. Irvin 
E. H. Coffey D. P. Kingston 

al W. Arthur Cole Wm. C. Magee 
George Cushing Gardner Osborn 
Clarence L. Davis L. C. Pedlar 
D. Rowland Davis Harford Powel, jr. 
B. C. Duffy T. Arnold Rau 
W. J. Donlan T. L. L. Ryan 
C. B. Dotson W. M. Strong 
M. J. Eisler Spencer Vanderbilt 
R. C. Gellert Don B. Wheeler 

C. S. Wooley 


BRUCE BARTON 
ROY S. DURSTINE 
ALEX F. OSBORN 


81 Osborn inc, Avertising 


Boston . 


Newyork - 


Buffalo 
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Who does 


your printing? 





Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building © Telephone Longacre 2320 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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Why Banks 
Do Not Advertise in 
England 





O* course it is only in a limited 
sense true that bankers in this 
country do not advertise. They do, 
to a certain extent, pay for adver- 

sements. But these advertise- 
ments have so little force that they 
are hardly noticed. They name the 
bank, and perhaps its capital (or 
perhaps not): but they make no 
attempt to do creative business- 
building, except in unfortunate 
cases like that of the Birkbeck and 
the delinquent Farrow’s. That is 
to say, unless they advertise that 
they pay interest on small current- 
account balances (which has more 
than once led to disaster) they say 
nothing but “Here we are: come 
and bank with us.” Only they do 
not say it so arrestingly as that. 

Now a bank does not live by 
taking care of customers’ money, 
nor even by investing their de- 
posits at a higher rate than it pays 
them. It lives by lending money 
to its customers—discounting their 
bills, authorizing them to over- 
draw and so forth. People in a 
hig way of business know this. 
But thousands of small business 
men do not know that they could 
have an overdraft if they asked 
for it, and very often they 
couldn’t. Banks here do not go 
after business with nearly the 
same vigor as banks in America, 
and consequently they not only 
miss many lucrative opportunities 
to lend money, but also hamper 
trade. I read in Printers’ INK, 
New York, of a manufacturer who 
applied to his banker for addi- 
tional working capital, presenting 
many reasons for believing that he 
was safe, and got the money : but 
only after the bank had “urged 
certain changes in policy and man- 
agement that seemed essential to 
its future success.” 

Think of it! Imagine an Eng- 
lish bank (I have heard that 
Scotch banks are more progres- 
sive) “analyzing” (I continue to 
quote Printers’ INK) the per- 
sonnel, policy and organization of 


Reprinted from The Consultant, London. 
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a customer, and giving him valu- 
able financial advice, while lend- 
ing him money! But Printers’ 
INK is not satisfied with that, 
even. It says (and thereby illus- 
trates the current American view 
of a banker’s business) : 

“Any subject such as finding out 
what is happening in the mind of 
the buyer of the product would 
seem to many bankers theoretical 
and of little value. They think so 
often that it is unnecessary to in- 
quire whether or not a manufac- 
turer is selling his entire output to 
a list of three or four big cus- 
tomers or whether he is building 
up a good-will demand in the 
minds of an ever-increasing num- 
ber of customers in all parts of 
the country. Yet, as has been 
proved during the last year, the 
policies which a firm employs in 
its sales and advertising often 
mean life or death. If the aver- 
age banker is in earnest about 
making co-operation easier be- 
tween himself and the progressive 
manufacturer, it is time for him 
to adopt a progressive attitude.” 

An English bank which would 
even go so far as all American 
banks, as a matter of routine, go, 
could enormously increase its 
business. And then it would have 
something to advertise. 





Stewart-Warner Has Good 
Half-Year 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation, Chicago, reports profits of 
$1,856,523 for the six months ended 
June 30, after expenses, Federal taxes 
and depreciation have been deducted. 
This compares with profits of $652,873 
for the corresponding period of 1921. 





“Fuel Oil” Appointments 


K. L. Bragdon has been made busi- 
ness manager and Raymond Shaw has 
been made advertising manager of Fuel 
Oil, which, as recently reported in 
PRINTERS’ Inx, is a new monthly pub- 
lication- of the Shaw Publishing Com- 
pany, Galesburg, III. 





“Arizona Republican” Appoints 
Representatives $ 


The Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 
Company, publishers’ representatives of 
New York and Chicezo, has been ap- 
pointed national advertising seprenenes. 
tives of the Phoenix, Ariz., Arisone 
publican, effective September 1. 








Why Sell Scales in a Wearing- 
Apparel Specialty Shop? 


Lane Bryant & Company Tell Why They Found Selling and Advertising 
This New Line a Logical Thing to Do 


new 


“We 


ANE BRYANT & COMPANY 
are makers of ready-to-wear 


a 


apparel for stout women, pro- 
spective mothers and babies. The 
company has in addition to its Scale and 
manufacturing plant, retail stores Scale and 










Announcing the opening 
of a new department 


Fairbanks Baby Scale 
Fairbanks Health veveeal 





feature to 
looked into the scale ma: 
ket pretty thoroughly and finall, 
selected both the Fairbanks Bal), 





store servic 


the Fairbanks Health 
we have placed them 
on our main floor i 
charge of a competent 
nurse-saleswoman 
There she tells mothers 
what their babies 
ought to weigh, ex- 
plaining the impor- 
tance of the daily use 
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of a baby scale during 
infancy and going over 
the question of what 
adults ought to weigh, 
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Seous Apparel 





ADVERTISING 
in New York, Detroit, Washing- 
ton and San Francisco. 

Recently the company has been 
running newspaper space featur- 
ing Fairbanks Baby Scales and 
Fairbanks Health Scales in a new 
department of its retail stores. 
The action is an excellent ex- 
ample of finding.an extra product 
in which one’s customers are in- 
terested and selling it as a means 
of increasing service given on the 
main line of business. 

From long experience at the re- 
tail counter it became evident to 
the organization that its customers 
were all logical prospects for 
scales, The advertising manager 
thus explains the firm’s decision 
to use scales as a means of adding 


”~ " mnenaiipeeieeeananaamammrede 


fane Fryant 


NE Cormer Wabaah Avera at Washingron Street 


Infants’ Wear — Bhaternity 


AN UNUSUAL OUTLET FOR SCALES 


wonorarerwweme oe 


furnishing charts 
showing what each 
individual should 
weigh according to 
the latest scientific 
deductions. 

“We felt that our 
natural clientele is 


such that we can sell 
a great many scales 
without much effort 
on our part and for 
these reasons the 
Adult (Health) 
Scales were added. 

“We have noted in the last year 
a very extensive amount of ad- 
vertising being done on ‘what you 
ought to weigh,’ as well as in- 
numerable articles in newspapers 
and magazines on the subject of 
‘how to get thin or how to build 
up.’ Concerns like Wallace and 
the Corrective Eating people have 
spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in promoting health 
courses on phonograph records 
and, all in all, there has been such 
a tremendous amount of money 
spent on this health subject that 
this alone seemed to warrant us 
in going into the health-scale mat 
ter, because it seemed to be build 
ing a natural market for such a 
product. 
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| In Daily 
Circulation Gain 


February 50,379 May 52,180 
March 50,457 June 52,795 
April 51,082 July 54,825 


August—Over 55,000 
During First 15 Days 


For The Syracuse 


POST-STANDARD 


Almost 20% More Now 

Than The Circulation of Either of the 

Other Syracuse Newspapers as Revealed 
in The Last Published Reports 


Great building, boom in Syracuse, including, a 
new $4,000,000 hotel; increased industrial activity 
and expansion; crops and animal products in the 
suburbs worth $200,000,000—all of which provide 
the tremendous purchasing, power awaiting, the 
national manufacturer who orders his advertising, 


campaign placed in THE SYRACUSE POST- 
STANDARD. 


For Trade Facts Write Post-Standard, Sytacuse, N.Y. 


PAUL BLOCK, INC., Representative 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit 
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“So far as the baby scale is 
concerned, almost every day we 
see articles on the care of children, 
the importance of weighing them 
daily, etc., and inasmuch as our 
clientele includes consumers of 
both classes of scales, we have 
added them both to our regular 
line. 

“If we make a success of this 
matter in Chicago, as we have 
every evidence to believe we will, 
it is possible we will do the same 
thing in our other stores, although 
no definite plans have been made 
along this line at the present time. 

“In conjunction with this new 
scale department is our Infants’ 
and Maternity Sections, both 
under the personal supervision of 
a resident registered nurse, whose 
duty it is to help mothers and 
mothers-to-be to choose correct 
and suitable apparel for the new 
baby and to answer any question 
that may be perplexing to our 
patrons. Thus we have the 
unique distinction of having not 
one, but two, trained nurses on 
the premises looking after the 
welfare of our patrons. It is part 
of the service which has made 
the House of Lane Bryant famous 
everywhere.” 


What the 
Radio Industry Is and 
May Be 


UESTIONABLE promotions 
in the radio industry has led 
the New York Better Business 
Bureau to make a study of the 
present status and of the hopes 
for the future of that industry. 
The bureau gives the following 
statements as the conclusions 
which it has made as a result of 
its study: 

“While the future demand for 
radio supplies is expected to be 
considerable, following the sum- 
mer season dullness, there is no 
indication that the demand will be 
abnormal. Dealers and jobbers 
have, in general, adequate stocks 
on hand and manufacturers al- 
ready established have caught up 
with the demand. On dependable 
trade authority, it can be said that, 
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today, there is no shortage of 
radio apparatus for amateur use, 
and none is anticipated, because 
factories already in production 
will be able to fill orders promp'- 
ly. Literally thousands of new 
companies have been incorporated, 
within the present year, to manu 
facture radio apparatus. 

“No one can predict with any 
great degree of certainty the ex- 
tent to which radio enthusiasm on 
the part of amateurs, or its uses 
in commerce, will stimulate and 
sustain demand for apparatus and 
parts. It is anticipated that prog- 
ress will take place along broad 
lines in the distribution of edu- 
cational and market information, 
—development depending largely 
on improvements in broadcasting 
and, to some extent, in receiving, 
apparatus. It appears that com- 
mercial use of radio will be lim- 
ited, and of a kind which may 
supplement and extend, rather 
than compete with, as promoters 
of radio stock-jobbing schemes 
claim, the present public service 
of telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems. 

“The development of radio at 
present is in the hands of sub- 
stantial business men who are in- 
terested in its sane progress. 
These men have their feet on the 
ground and are neglecting no op- 
portunity to advance this new art 
and industry. Improvements are 
being made scientifically by 
trained men specializing in re- 
search work. It is possible that 
unattached inventors and profes- 
sional promoters may, by chance, 
present opportunities of merit to 
small investors, but, in such event, 
the public should know that these 
enterprises are subject to much 
more than normal business haz- 
ards and risks.” 





New Accounts with Chicago 
Agency 

Maxwell, McLaughlin & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, have se 
cured the account of the Internationa! 
Accountants Society, Chicago correspon 
dence school. This agency is also hav 
dling the advertising of the Pennsy! 
vania Salt Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, for “Lewis’ Lye” automobi!: 
and tractor cleaner. 
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You may have heard this one: 
Three men with a wheel- 
barrow were working around 
arock pile. A traveler passed. 
“What are you fellows do- 
ing?” he asked. “Breaking 
rock,”’ said one. ‘Earning five 
dollars a day,’’ another told 
him. ‘Helping to build that 
cathedral over there,” the 
third replied. Good, isn’t it? 


J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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The Reilly 
Electrotype Co. 


INCORPORATED 


ANNOUNCE 


that they have installed in their 


Uptown and Downtown plants 


The Hacker Test Press 


for the Production of 


PERFECT 
PRINTING PLATES 


A super-accurate precision tool which 
detects imperfections for the finisher to 


remove before plates leave our premises. 
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The electrotyper’s art has heretofore lacked any 
means for standardizing plates. There has been no 
way of knowing definitely what kind of plates are 
being produced in respect t© a perfect printing plane. 
The electrotyper has had to depend on the skill of 
his finishers and has been without any standard by 
which to check the accuracy of their work. 


The Hacker Test Press is a new machine to meet 
this situation. It is a proof press manufactured to a 
degree of accuracy never before achieved. It is really 
a measuring instrument and stands to an electrotyper 
as a micrometer does to a machinist—a tool to 
measure the accuracy of his product. 


The polished ground cypnter on the testing press 
carries only .012” to .015” packing, thus giving a 
hard, unyielding, accurate impression. Proofs taken 
with this kind of impression, almost metal to metal, 
disclose every defect in a plate, whereas proofs taken 
on a cylinder press as commonly packed with .060” 
to .070” of paper on the cylinder will not show the 
high and low spots because such a packing is elastic 
enough to go down and print low spots and conceal 
the presence of both high and low spots. 


A definite standard of comparison is provided 
with the Hacker Test Press—something which has 
heretofore been entirely lacking. The electrotyper can 


hx his own standards and he now has the means for 


adhering to them. 


Infinitely superior plates are produced with the 
use of the Hacker Test Press. The results are simply 
astonishing. First impressions of such plates are level 
and true and require but a fraction of the usual 


makeready. 


A Phone Call will bring a yor yt to explain 
what we are doing to supply Perfect Printing Plates. 


REILLY ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Inc. 
wo West sins, NEWYORK CITY gin tna'Tatayete Sts. 
Electrotypes — Stereotypes — Matrices 


Nickel Steel and Lead Moulds 
TELEPHONE FITZROY 0840 


NNSA 
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Do You Know How Many 





Bushels of Wheat Kansas 
Will Produce This Year? 


3a" 117,000,000 Busuets 


Over 117,000,000 bushels of the finest wheat in the world has 
just been harvested in Kansas. This magnificent crop is being con- 
verted into dollars that are already pouring into our trade channels 


at Wichita. 
This wheat wealth, together with the oil wealth in this terri- 
tory, awaits your advertising response. 





This County (Sedgwick) leads in being the richest, 
pays the most taxes, has the most automobiles—and 
they all read The Beacon, the only evening paper pub- 
lished in Wichita. 

The local advertiser prefers The Beacon—why not 
the National advertiser? 

Ten cents a line. 


The Wichita Beacon 


Henry J. ALLEN, Editor 
Wichita’s Fastest Growing Newspaper 





Representatives 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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Making Autoists Better Drivers 
through Advertising 


How The Timken Roller Bearing Co. Advertises Its Roller Bearings by 
Preaching Better Driving 


By Roland Cole 


N its national campaign this 
year, The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, of Canton, O., is 
using a series of advertisements 
designed to teach owners and 
drivers of automobiles how to 
drive. 

The Timken company, as most 
everybody knows, does not make 
complete cars, but bearings only. 
In others words, the company’s 
product is of no use whatever of 
itself; it becomes valuable only 
when incorporated in another 
@anufacturer’s product. That the 
Timken company, whose material 
interest in the completed automo- 
bile is confined to the bearings, 
should undertake an educational, 
or an “instructional” campaign, to 
the general public on automobile 
driving is as interesting as the 
instruction it has selected to 
impart. 

There are a number of minor 
sins of omission in present-day 
selling and chief among them is 
failure to show the buyer how to 
use the product to the best ad- 
vantage. Manufacturers assume 
that everybody knows—that the 
public will study things out for 
itselfi—that a woman will buy a 
washing machine or a man will 
buy an automatic pistol, a cream 
separator or a safety razor, and 
acquire a correct use of it through 
possession and daily association. 

The chief difficulty is the cus- 
tomer. It irks him to study the 
product, or even to think that 
study is necessary. When a man 
who has never driven or owned 
an automobile decides to buy a 
car he never questions his own 
ability to master its mechanical 
intricacies. His friends, who know 
no more about machinery than he 
does, drive cars. If they can do 
it, he will be able to. So he buys 
acar. The seller shows him how 
to handle it by teaching him to go 
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through with a series of motions 
that set the car going. Another 
set of motions brings the car to 
a stop. When the purchaser has 
acquired some little practice at 
making these two sets of motions, 
he is impatient to be off and 
nothing can hold him. 

In course of time the car owner 
grows into a better knowledge of 
his car. He tolerates a deficiency 
here and there because his knowl- 
edge is somewhat imperfect. This 
may have had no bad result ex- 
cept as it may lead the owner to 
decide on another make of car 
for his next purchase. Advertis- 
ing of the right sort, reaching him 
at the right time, might have 
shown the car owner the things 
he did not know about his car 
and thus have given him a car 
that satisfied him wholly. 


NEEDED EDUCATION IN THE 
ADVERTISING 


The present campaign is note- 
worthy chiefly because the com- 
pany has jumped over the heads 
of several manufacturers who are 
situated in positions much nearer 
to the buyer of the car and has 
assumed an educational campaign 
that will benefit others quite as 
much as it will benefit the Timken 
company. 

The advertisements appear in-a 
list of national, farm, automobile, 
agricultural implement, dairy and 
fruit-growers’ publications. The 
space used is page size. One of 
the first advertisements is entitled 
“Are Women Better Drivers Than 
Men?” An illustration of two 
cars, one being driven by a 
woman, the other by a man, sur- 
mounts the copy, which cleverly 
gets over the story of how to 
operate a car in the best way and 

makes no attempt to answer the 
question asked in the caption. 
Away down at the bottom of the 
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advertisement in a space all by 
itself is a quoted paragraph signed 
by C. N. Sparks, former safety 
director of Akron, O., which 
says: “During the years I have 
studied traffic operation I have 
always found that women are 
more careful drivers than men; 
take more pride in their driving; 
are as efficient mm 
emergencies; and as a 
consequence have less 
accidents attributable to 
them.” 

What has the ques- 
tion, “Are women bet- 4. 
ter drivers than men?” i 
got to do with Timken 
bearings? Where does 
the Timken company 
expect to do itself much 
good with an advertise- 
ment that talks a great 
deal more about good 
driving than it does 
about good bearings? 
The copy contains 290 
words and runs off 200 
of them before making 
the first reference to 
Timken bearings. It VW 
reasons that the woman SSS 
who knows what goes 
on in the engine, how 
power is generated and 
delivered to the driving 
mechanism of the car, 
is a better driver than 
a woman who knows 
nothing of such things. 
A good driver, it goes‘on to say, 
must have confidence in the vital 
parts of the machine and nothing 
so makes that kind of confidence 
as the knowledge of Timken Roller 
Bearings. Therefore the driver 
of the Timken-equipped automo- 
bile is a more confident driver. 

Perhaps the most interesting ad- 
vertisement in the series both for 
“copy” and attention-getting value 
of the layout is the one entitled 
“Can You Park?” A line of cars 
standing along. a curb is illus- 
trated. Beneath this, in the left 
margin of the layout, is a group 
of three diagrams showing “an 
easily learned method of proper 
parking in a limited space.” 

The first one of these little dia- 
grams shows the “first position”— 
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how the car to be parked is stopped 
parallel to the curb alongside of 
the car behind which the open 
space is located. The second dia- 
gram shows how the car is backed 
into the parking space by first 
turning the front wheels sharply 
toward the curb and when half 
way in, turning them hard over to 






Can You Park? 


Can you ship casily into « emall opening at the curb? 
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COPY THAT GETS ATTENTION 


the left. The third diagram shows 
the car properly placed and a cap- 
tion explains how the whole thing 
is done in one backward move- 
ment. 

Another advertisement is en- 
titled “Are You a. ‘Nice-Steerer?’’ 
Perhaps this piece of copy will 
illustrate better than the others 
how the company makes its point 
about the bearings. A _ design 
across the top shows a number of 
cars in practically every steering 
situation referred to in the copy— 
country roads and city streets. 
narrow bridges, sharp curves and 
steep grades. The copy reads: 

“Can you park your car 
quickly and comfortably? 

“Can you safely judge steering 
distances by inches? 
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The 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
of the 
NEW ORLEANS STATES 


. 


a 


WILL BE IN CHICAGO 


For eight or ten days beginning August 
27th, at the offices of John M. Branham 
Company, Mallers Building. 


WILL BE IN NEW YORK 


"on or about September 6th, at the offices 
of §. C. Beckwith Special Agency in the 
World Building. 


WITH INFORMATION VALUABLE TO 
EVERY ADVERTISER CONTEMPLAT- 
ING A SOUTHERN SALES CAMPAIGN 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Every Afternoon and Sunday Morning 
Established 1879 ROBERT EWING, Publisher 


Representatives: S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, World Bidg., New York 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Mallers B gay «Pee 
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“Can you avoid small holes and 
bumps without wearing yourself 
out? 

“Can you ‘ride the crests’ of 
rutted country roads? 

“Can you drive in and out of 
traffic lanes, past street cars, 
around trucks, through ‘jams’ 
with ease and safety? 

“Are vou a ‘nice-steerer’? 

“Does a ‘twist of the wrist’ 
suffice to put your wheels ‘hard 
over’—or must you tug and yank? 

“‘*Nice-steering’ means putting 
your car where it should be with 
the least time and effort wasted. 

“‘Nice-steering means (1 
properly inflated tires, (2) prop- 
erly lubricated and properly ad- 
justed steering gear and (3) Tim- 
ken Tapered Roller Bearings in 
the steering pivots. 

“Hard steering is dangerous. 
Foresight in the purchase of a 
new car will eliminate it. 

“Trucks, which must _ steer 
easily and accurately, have been 
equipped with Timkens in the 
steering pivots for years. 

“The taxicabs of the Yellow 
Cab Company of Chicago, whose 
drivers are known everywhere for 
their driving skill, their ‘nice- 
steering,’ also have Timkens in 
the steering pivots. 

“Every driver, man or woman, 
can be a ‘nice-steerer.’ 

“Timkens in the steering pivots 
provide that ease of handling that 
makes parking easy, keeps you 
out of small ruts, ‘on the crests,’ 
in your place in traffic— with 
effortless comfort.” 

In the left margin a photograph 
shows the reader how best to 
hold the steering wheel and quotes 
a well-known transcontinental 
driver. 

Every advertisement contains an 
enlarged cut of a Timken bearing 
and the words “Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings” very prominently 
displayed. 

That the campaign is attracting 
wide attention is evidenced by the 
fact that the company received a 
score of telegrams and several 
hundred letters from car and parts 
manufacturers asking for pérmis- 
sion to reprint the advertisement, 
“Can You Park” during the week 
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in which that advertisement was 
published. 


Brunswick Builds Good-Wi\| 
in Golfers’ Ranks 


_The hand that swings a mashie ,,’ll 
dig deep to buy the products of the 
manufacturer who mixes a bit of sports 
manship with business. On such a pre 
mise The Brunswick-Balke-Collener 
Company is basing its plans to build a 
bigger market for its phonographs, ;ec 
ords and other products among golfers 

“Chick” Evans, veteran rm winner 
of many tournaments, has made a <et 
of ten lessons in golf on Brunswick 
once records. The Brunswick 

mpany is marketing these, usin 
dout e spreads in golfing publications 

Neither Evans nor The Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Company will receive 
any profit from the sale of these lesson- 
records. All of the net proceeds will 
go toward a fund to establish an annual 
championship golf tournament for cad- 
dies, with college scholarships for prizes. 
P. L. Deutsch, manager of th the phx 
graph department of the Brunswick 
Company, has worked out a plan for 
distribution by which the caddies at va- 
rious golf clubs will solicit orders for 
the records. These are turned over to 
local dealers who, with the caddies, r¢ 
ceive a commission for their part in the 
transaction. 

Although the Brunswick Company de- 
rives no immediate financial benefit from 
the plan, it, of course, expects that the 
name of Brunswick will be put before 
golfers the nation over more forceful! ’ 
than ever. Indirectly this wider kno 
edge of the company as an Rey 
is bound to have a favorable effect on 
sales, the Brunswick people feel. 


Will Market Tobacco Co- 
operatively in Connecticut 


Arrangements are complete for the 
election of a board of directors and 
actual formation of the Connecticut Val- 
ley Tobacco Growers’ Association with 
headquarters at Hartford, Conn., for 
the co-operative marketing of the tobacco 
grown by members. 

More than 23,000 acres in Connecti 
Massachusetts, Vermont and New 
Hampshire have been signed up under 

a five-year contract under direction of 
i W. Alsop, chairman of the State 

ublic Utilities Commission. This r 
resents 75 per cent of the tobacco acré 
age in each territory which has memb« 
of the organization. 


R. L. Flanders with Funk 
Wagnalls Company 


R. L. Flanders, who has been with tlic 
circulation department of jthe Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, since 
1909, and manager of its sales divis 
since 1918; has. recently joined the s' 
of Funk & Wagnalls Company, \°w 
York, as circulation director of ‘le 
Literary Digest. 
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What Is Current Opinion? 


An Editorial by Dr. Frank Crane 


YURRENT OPINION is the magazine that gives you the Current of 

, Opinion. It is exactly what its name implies. 

it is the magazine for the busy man who wants to keep abreast of 
the world’s best thought, but has not time to wade through the sea 
of newspapers and magazines. 

lt is the magazine for the busy woman who wants to be intelli- 
gently up to date. 

Current Opinion is the magazine that skims the cream of all the 
magazines, 

We are living in the most wonderful age of history. Many people 
despair of keeping step with the world’s progress because it is so 
varied, so changing and so widespread. Current Opinion is the maga- 
zine that gives to those people the whole story in a readable and 
attractive form. 

Current Opinion is a magazine designed for the average American. 
The average American wants to be intelligent and up to date. He 
is shrewd and keen and does not want to be fed upon hokum or 
bunkum. He wants facts and feeling. He wants sincere, honest and 
unaffected opinions. He does not want to be dictated to, but he is 
eager for suggestions. Current Opinion aims to be suggestive, and 
it aims to be understood. 

The first business of writing is that it shall be plain. This does not 
mean that it is childish or platitudinous. But it does mean that when 
a writer understands a thing sufficiently well he ought to be able to 
make it clear to the person of ordinary intelligence. Current Opinion 
aims to use good, terse, vigorous English and to use this only for the 
purpose of getting across ideas that are worth while. 

One of the principles of Current Opinion is that it shall be wholly 
constructive. It does not knock anything nor anybody. It has no 
time nor disposition for attacks, exposures, muckraking, denunciations. 

If you will glance through a copy of Current Opinion you will find 
that it can be roughly divided into nine sections as follows: 


1. Editorial 6. The Story 

2. Persons 7. Education, Religion and 
3. Modern Business and Finance Science 

4. Books 8. Poetry 

5. The Play 9. Fun 
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What Is Current Opinion? 


1. Editorial. The purpose of the editorials is to inform the reader 
in regard to the general questions which are in the front of today. 

It does not do this by merely quoting a lot of other people's 
opinions and amassing a lot of data and leaving it to the reader to 
form his own judgment. It digests and clarifies the subject and pre- 
sents a definite conclusion in each case for the reader's consideration. 

That is, it not only furnishes the material from which you can form 
an opinion, but it assists you to form your opinion. 

It is not a mere scrap-book. It is interpretive. Naturally, the views 
of Current Opinion are personal, because every opinion is personal. 
But the effort is to make them sane and judicial. It approaches no 
question as an advocate, but takes up all questions as a judge and 
with a judicial mind. 

2. Persons. Each month Current Opinion presents a characteriza- 
tion of the persons in the foreground of contemporary activities. 
Carlyle said that all history is biography and perhaps the best idea 
of the trend of modern times can be gathered by the knowledge of 
its most conspicuous personalities. 


3. Modern Business and Finance. The United States is first of all 
a business nation. Current Opinion scans the field each month and 
reports the significant achievements and the most prominent per- 
sonalities in the business and financial world. 


4. Books. Current Opinion’s book reviews are not for the pur- 
pose of showing how fine a review we can write. The object is not 
to have you admire our review; it is to tell you something about the 
book in question. Hence we aim to give you some idea of the nature 
of the book, some samples of its contents, and generally to make you 
acquainted with it. 


It is the rule of Current Opinion to review no book which we 
cannot recommend that the reader should buy and own. We do not 
review books we do not like. People read book reviews to find out 
what sort of books to buy and not what sort of books not to buy. 

In each number some one outstanding book is reviewed which we 
particularly recommend. The reader, therefore, by following the 
advice of Current Opinion, can accumulate a library which is worth 
while and up to date. 


5. The Play. Each month that play which in our opinion is the 
most worth while is quite fully reprinted, illustrated and commented 
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An Editorial by D.. Frank Crane 


upon. The reader can therefore depend upon getting some idea of 
the best productions of the modern drama. 


6. The Story. Each month a short story is reprinted. This story 
is supplied to us by the O. Henry Memorial Committee and is one of 
the best modern fiction. 


7. A considerable part of the pages of Current Opinion each 
month is devoted to the most important news, discoveries and signifi- 
cant ideas in the fields of science, of religion and of education. These 
themes are selected after a careful perusal of the field of current 


literature. 


8. Poetry. The department of poetry of Current Opinion stands 
well in the opinion of the literary world. We aim to make it one of 
the best anthologies of contemporary poesy. 


9. Fun. Humor is a considerable American product. By the proc- 
esses of competition and elimination there are certain outstanding 
humorists. It is the purpose of Current Opinion to cull for its readers 
the best efforts of these wits in our ““Colyumists’ Colyums.” 


Those who prepare this magazine wish it to be such a one as the 
intelligent woman can keep at hand and read through, such a one 
as the business man can have upon his desk and dip into in his hour 
of leisure, such a one as can lie upon the library table and be read 
and discussed by the entire family. 


These are our aims. We shall make every effort to produce a 
magazine that shall be actually useful to the average American, 
shall be attractive and, as near as possible, indispensable. 


Frau Cras 


RAYMOND BABCOCK, Advertising Manager 
50 West 47th Street, New York 





JOHN MacARTHUR, Western Representative 
Standard Trust Building, Chicago 
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Will They Exchange 
It For Your Goods? 


$503,960,000 More Than 


Last Year for Grain Alone \ 
for Farmers of the N. W. ti 

— Readers of THE FARMER 
ARMERS of Minnesota, 
North Dakota and South Da- . 

kota will have $503,960,000 : 

more this year than last for grain alone. P 
(See Babson’s Sellers’ Bulletin M276.) 
Will they exchange it for your goods P - 





THe FARMER with 
the largest circula- a 
S THE: *(FJARMER 
tion and constant sas rests Cee best 

dealer contact, can = Saas 
help you to sell your : 











The Northwosts Weekly Farm Poper 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Member Standard Farm Papers 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
95 Madison Ave. 

New York 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
1109 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago 















































Tool Maker Goes to American 
Household as a Market 
Nearly Untouched 


Nicholson File Co. Shows Ways of Using Some of the 6,000 Kinds of 
Files It Manufactures 


By J. E. 


T= saturation point in the 
market for any product seems 
to be largely a state of mind. 
When a concern is satisfied that it 
is already selling to all the people 
to which it can expect to sell, 
when it is convinced that no more 
new uses or new users can be 
found, then so far as that concern 
is concerned it may be saturation. 
On the other hand there are con- 
cerns that are always prospecting 
for new markets and are always 
educating new users. For such 


concerns there is practically no 
saturation point. 

The Nicholson File Company, 
Providence, R. I., believes in fol- 
lowing the latter course. 


It has 
continued to develop new markets 
until today the name Nicholson 
stamped on the tang of a file has 
become familiar to file users in all 
parts of the world. 

In the past, however, files have 
been sold very largely as a tech- 
nical product and to technical 
users, They have been sold to in- 
dustries where their use is a neces- 
sity. They have been used by peo- 
ple who have been trained to use 
them. 

Yet there is no tool aside from 
a hammer and a screw driver 
for which the average man can 
find more uses than he can for a 
file. But he must be taught these 
uses, Perhaps the average person 
who has had no mechanical train- 
ing knows less about files than he 
does about any other tool. And 
the Nicholson File Company has 
6.000 different kinds of files to 
talk about. 

The company has begun to edu- 
cate these average people. It is 
teaching the motorists the value of 
having in the tool kit the files that 
are made especially to brighten up 


Bullard 


the contact points on the electrical 
systems. It is teaching the house- 
holder what it means to have a col- 
lection of the right kind of files in 
the home. 

Every householder will find use 
for a number of different files. 
While making the investigation 
for the campaign of education one 
householder was found who had 
forty different files in his tool 
chest. He was a file enthusiast. 


THE HOME MARKET IS A BI€é ONE 


It is apparent that if the average 
man can be taught the value and 
the use of files, a worthwhile and 
hitherto neglected market can be 
created. Taking the population of 
the United States as 105,000,000, 
and four and one half persons as 
the average family, we find that in 
round numbers there are 23,000,- 
000 families in the United States. 
This means a potential market of 
no mean proportions. In addition 
to this are the 10,000,000 motor 
vehicles, the tool kit of eath of 
which should be equipped with one 
or more files. 

To reach this market and to cul- 
tivate it, the Nicholson company 
is conducting an extensive educa- 
tional campaign. The advertising is 
being run in large newspapers in 
industrial centres throughout the 
country. 

It is consumer advertising. The 
people brought to the buying 
point through this campaign will 
do their purchasing from the local 
hardware dealer. In preparing 
the copy, due regard has been 
given to the interests of the 
dealer. 

All of it is not concentrated 
upon the non-user. Some of it is 
directed to the machinist who is 
using files and to the owners of 
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small machine shops. An effort 
is made to impress upon them the 
quality of Nicholson Files. 

In the automotive field, there is 
the man who runs a garage, the 
man who repairs cars, the chauf- 
feur and the car owner. All these 
people need files. They are 
present or prospective customers 
of the dealer. Some of the copy 
teaches them the 
value of and 
how to use 
Nicholson files. 

The house- 
holder is given 
a special course 
of instruction 
in the use of 
files. Of all the 
four classes it 
is assumed that 


5 Se 


is stroked 


——__ ebb 


OUSEHOLD HINT: Meat won't 
cut like leather if the carving knife 
towards the edge of the 
blade with a sharp cutting Nicholson 
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advertisement in this class, there- 
fore states that there is a file for 
every purpose and tells exactly 
what file to use when doing the 
job suggested in the advertise- 
ment. 

There are forty-two advertise- 
ments in the campaign. The size 
of the space varies from two 
columns, five inches deep to three 
columns, seven 
inches deep. 

A window 
card thirteen by 
sixteen inches, 
a hanger five by 
twelve inches 
and a counter 
stand eleven by 
fourteen inches 
are supplied to 
the dealer. 
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File. Nichob 


he probably 
knows least 
about files. Yet 
he has many 
uses for them 
and the copy 


they are preferred. 
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what some of 

these uses are 
and the kind 
and size of file 
to buy for each use. 

To reach all these people, three 
different types of copy are used— 
professional, automotive and 
Remadieaiber. In the professional 
series, the quality of the file is 
emphasized. In the automotive 
series, the Nicholson Tungsten 
point and the Nicholson Superior 
platinum point files are featured. 
The dealers are told why these 
special files are needed and the 
advantages of having them in the 
tool kit. 

In the household series, the 
reader is shown various uses for 
files around the house. There are 
garden tools to sharpen, saws to 
file, door hinges that need the 
creak removed, door latches to 
keep in latching condition, hatchets 
to sharpen, warped furnace doors 
to true up, carving knives to give 
a keener edge, keys to fit, lawn 
mowers to sharpen, and window 
catches that need attention. The 
same file will not serve equally 
well for all these purposes. Each 


HOUSEHOLD USES ARE BEING DEVELOPED 
BY THE ADVERTISING 


any way inter- 
fering with his 
other displays. 
A four-page 
two-color folder is supplied to the 
dealer in quantity 

At the beginning of the cam- 
paign broadsides were mailed to 
the dealers, These showed in a 
general way the advertising to be 
done and explained the campaign. 
Later the cards and hangers, and 
a book of proofs showing the 
copy just as it is to be run were 
mailed. 

The electros supplied the dealers 
for their own use are exactly the 
same as the regular newspaper 
advertisements used by the com- 
pany except that the space carry- 
ing the manufacturer’s name and 
address is mortised out to carry 
the dealer’s name and address and 
the manufacturer’s name appears 
in smaller type. In other words 
these electros are designed to ad- 
vertise the dealer at least to the 
same degree that they advertise 
the manufacturer. 

From the very start the cam- 
paign created more interest amonz 
the dealers than was expected. 
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RATARY AND OM 
X 21 GENERAL POST OFFICE. 
SALESMAN wanted, reliable, experienced, 
to sell a high class building material to Ar- 
chitects. State experience and salary de- 
e- Johnson Products Co. Box 200 Cleve- 
and. 
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The EVEREADY display shown above is five feet A displ 
long by 3 feet 4 inches high, can be packed and can be 
shipped parcel post from New York to Boston for Chicag 
12c. The old style display same size would cost at old styl 
least 60c. for container and shipping. about ¢ 


Indestructible through ordinary use, being | Anyd 
lithographed on specially prepared muslin. ] dinary 
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Other patents pending. 






indow Display advertising. 
g, shipping and storage costs. 
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feet A display similar to the U. S. Tire 3 panel display, 
and can be packed and shipped from New York to 
for Chicago at a cost not to exceed 17c., whereas the 
t at old style display for packing and shipping would cost 


about 65c. 


ing | Any design from the finest painting to an or- 
lin. | dinary half-tone can be faithfully reproduced. 
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+ ie. - - - New York City ne 
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FIFTY- FIFTY 


In August, thousands of merchants 
and buyers visited the market. They 
looked over many lines and bought 
considerable merchandise. 


But—the great selling month is 
September. There’s a reason why 
a hundred thousand salesmen with a 
half million trunks start out Labor 
Day evening. 

So—in September we will take the 
market to the merchant. 


The September 16th issue of the 
Dry Goods Economist will carry the 
combined presentations of manufac- 
turers of many lines presented in 
pictorial form, described and priced 
—a veritable combination de luxe 
catalogue of the market's best values 
put up in the way the merchant wants 
it. The merchant’s job is to buy and 
sell merchandise. The advertising 
pages of this issue are going to help 
his buying and the advertisers’ selling. 
This Market Visualization is going into the 


hands of more than 15,000 of America’s 
leading merchants and buyers. 


Adapt your advertising to the “catalogue” 
idea—definite illustrations of merchandise 
with detailed description and price. 


Advertising forms close Saturday, Sep- 
tember 9th. 


Dry Goods Economist 


239 West 39th Street 
New York City 
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[his interest, however, was at least 
artly due to a good-will campaign 
the company ran in the trade 
papers during 1921. This trade- 
paper campaign advertised the 
ities in which the present cam- 
paign is being run as much as it 
lid the Nicholson File Company. 
lo the dealers, the jobbers and 
the large users calendars were 
nailed upon which they found a 
reproduction of the trade-paper 
idvertisement that advertised their 
city. 

This trade-paper advertising 
helped to teach the jobber and the 
dealer and to impress upon their 
memories that the Nicholson File 
Company, is ready to do what it 
can to help them increase their 
sales. As a result they are giving 
the heartiest co-operation now. 

There is another point about 
this campaign which perhaps 
makes it appeal with special force 
to the hardware dealer. Though 
the campaign is primarily for the 
purpose of teaching the house- 
holder and the present non-user of 
files to use them, copy is also used 
to appeal to all of the dealer’s 
present customers in the trade that 
use files as a part of their equip- 
ment. 


July Auto Production Record 


Shipping reports to the National Auto 


mobile Chamber of Commerce indicate 
that automobile and truck production 
for July was 246,600 vehicles, only 14 
per cent under the previous month’s 
output. This production is 20 per cent 
better than July, 1920, the best previous 
July, and 39 per cent over July of last 
year. 


Made 


Sales Manager of Tryon 
Knitting Mills 
The Tryon Knitting Mills, 

dam, N. Y., have appuintes 

Gaynor as sales manager. Mr 

for about twelve years, -was 

United Shirt & Collar Company, 

N. Y., and has been manager of its 

Detroit office for the last six years. 


Amster 
John T 
Gaynor, 
with the 


Troy, 


Mrs. Christine Fredericks with 
“Farm and Home” 


Farm and Home, Springfield, Mass., 
has appointed Mrs. Christine Fredericks 
as director of its testing station for 
household equipment. Mrs. Fredericks 
was formerly with The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and is the author of several 
books on household matters 
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Advertising Contests Are Hard 
on Public Libraries 
Los AnGetes Pustic Liprary 

Les Angeles, Cal., August 8, 1922 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Much advertising is like a double 
edged knife, cutting in two ways. We 
recently have had the reference li 
brarian bring to our attention the effect 
of several national contests which have 
been running in the newspapers and 
other mediums. 

Now, from an advertising standpoint, 
undoubtedly contests are a great thing 
They stimulate workers, and the interest 
created brings in new inquiries, thus 
customers are developed. On the other 
hand, few would suspect what a stran 
reaction these contests have upon the 
reference department of a public library. 

We have recently had experience with 
Several contests where the number of 
entrants has-been so great that we have 
been obliged to reserve important refer- 
ence books like gazetteers, encyclopedias, 
atlases, dictionaries, and similar works, 
a week in advance for one hour’s use. 
The various contestants working to win 
the contests, have crowded into this de- 
partment in great numbers, so that the 
ordinary readers and regular cardhold 
ers of our library, have been unable to 
get the use of these books. It has been 
impossible for the reference work to go 
along smoothly, and what is worse, at 
the end of a week or so of this hectic 
use of these valuable books by those 
entering the contests, we have found 
books in such bad shape that we have 
been obliged to replace them. 

When one considers that this means 
rapid replacement at high figures, the 
problem from the library angle becomes 
a serious one. Should we be thankful 
that many people are brought to us who 
might not otherwise come to the library, 
or should contests be more restricted, or 
along such lines that workers would not 
feel it their right to demand public li 
brary service in their private efforts to 
win out? 

Guy E. Marton, 
Assistant Librarian. 


Cotton Carry-over Decreased 


The Department ef Commerce reports 
the carry-over of cotton in the United 
States on August 1 was 2,828,186 bales, 
which compares with 6,534,360 for the 
same date in 1921. Consumption for 
the year ended August 31 was 5,911, 
914 bales, as against 4,892,672 for 1921. 
Based on the average consumption of 
the past twelve months, mill stocks will 
meet the consumptive requirements of 
the domestic mills for the next ten 
weeks 


Philadelphia Investment House 
Appoints Agency 
Stroud & Company, Inc., investment 
bankers, Philadelphia, have placed their 
advertising in the hands of the John 
Clark Sims Company, Ltd., also of that 
city. 
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Why Some 
Printed Matter Is Non- 
Deliverable 


Te? ascertain to what extent 
faulty addressing is respon- 
sible for non-delivery of printed 
matter in foreign mails the Post 
Office Department recently made 
a survey of outgoing printed mat- 
ter passing through the foreign- 
mail section of the New York Post 
Office. The Department of Com- 
merce has given the following 
report on the findings: 

“The survey proved the fre- 
quent occurrence on printed mat- 
ter of addresses so carelessly 
written as to be absolutely illegible. 
There are two serious features of 
the situation—first, the most fre- 
quent offenders are not the small 
business concerns but the large 
manufacturing and exporting cor- 
porations and even the specialists 
in commercial efficiency; second, 
some automatic addressing ma- 
chines seem to be so carelessly 
operated that the resulting printed 
addresses are almost, if not en- 
tirely, illegible. 

“The indistinct or illegible ad- 
dresses made by automatic ma- 
chines seem to be due to one of 
the following causes: (a) Ink 
insufficient to make a clear, lasting 
impression; (b) stencils so cut as 
to leave parts of letters joined to- 
gether by a strip of material, ap- 
parently to protect the stencil 
against damage in handling, with 
a consequent frequent blurring of 
the impression; (c) addresses 
written at an angle, or containing 
an unusual number of letters, or 
improperly spaced, resulting in 
missing letters and incomplete 
words. 





“This statement is not intended - 


as in any sense a criticism of ad- 
dressing machines or an argument 
against their employment. ‘Their 
service has proved their efficiency 
and economy beyond question. 
They are, however, not proof 
against careless handling and, like 
every other mechanical device, re- 
quire a certain amount of care on 
the part of the operator in order 
to do absolutely reliable work. 
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“A prominent corporation sell- 
ing a commercial news service 
makes it a practice to add to 
the address two or three lines o/ 
filing marks or record marks 
These marks, in the same type as 
the address, are spaced the sam: 
way, and appear in the place 
where one would naturally leok 
for the name of the city or coun- 
try. If this practice bothers Ameri- 
can postal clerks, what must be its 
effect on a foreigner? 

“A mail package addressed to a 
city as large as Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main, without any more detailed 
direction, is surely destined to de- 
lay; and one addressed to ‘Cuba 
Jamaica Haiti’ or to ‘Azores, 
Brazil’ is fortunate if it ever gets 
on the right route. The practice 
of splitting the name of a country 
into two lines or using an abbre- 
viation that is not generally 
employed wili invariably make 
trouble. It is well to consider that 
defective addresses are much more 
serious in foreign mails than in 
domestic service, since in many 
foreign countries postal employees 
are poorly paid and much over- 
worked. In times of mail con- 
gestion additional help is rarely 
available, and an address in a 
foreign language is sufficiently dif- 
ficult to decipher without adding 
unusual marks, arbitrary abbrevia- 
tions, or careless directions.” 





Would Put Selling Tactics in 
Political Campaign 


The abolition of knocking and the 
introduction of constructive salesman- 
ship into politics is urged by H. S. 
Morrison, of Auburn, R. I., himself a 
salesman, in a recent statement. 

“Can you tell me why politicians 
spend so much time knocking oppo- 
nents?” he demands. “In my profes- 
sion, selling, we know that every knock 
is a boost. We never knock. If a 
competitor knocks, we know he is ~ 4 
ng us and we encourage him to talk. 

e do not care much what he says 
if he but talks. 

“If politicians would inject some sell- 
ing ethics into their work of selling 
themselves to the voters, some of us 
might be tempted to cast our first vote 
out of pure admiration.” 





I. Dorfman, formerly assistant East- 
ern manager of Lord & Thomas, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 

Sweet, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturing jewelers. 
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Now is the time to sell 
Furniture, Furnishings and 


Electrical Goodsin Richmond! 


‘Better Homes Exhibits,” launched by the 
Dispatch Papers, fertilize rich field. 


for instance: 


The largest furniture stores and electrical 
dealers in Richmond 
report an increase in sales 


of 39% for the first 
seventeen days of 
August, compared with 


the same period last 


year. Ssies Sales 


The “Better Homes Exhibits” have 


awakened a rich market. 


The Service Department of the Dispatch Papers will 
furnish you with any information you may wish about the 
Richmond market, and will give your selling plan the 
assistance that only a broad- minded, energetic newspaper 
can give. 


Richmond is ready to buy. What have yoi to sell ? 


The Bigpatcl Papers 


THE TIMES-DISPATCH THE EVENING DISPATCH 
Richmond, Va. 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY—New York—Philadelphia—Chicago 
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Mint Products 
Read the ‘“‘Hole”’ 
of Printers’ Ink 





Recent articles describing the for Their Product” (Monthly), 
advertising and sales activities of Dec., 1920; “Intensive Effort 
Mint Products appeared in these Makes Last Six Months of 1921 
issues of Printers’ Inx: “They Best in Company’s History” 
Had to Create 17 New Markets (Weekly), Jan. 19, 1922. 
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The following officials of 
Mint Products Company 
are readers of either 
Printers’ Ink or Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, or both, as 


. . e * 
indicated: 

Name Title Weekly Monthly 
E. J. Noble President Yes Yes 


J. Roy Allen Vice President 

L. E. Schleber General Manager 
R.P. Noble Secretary 

M.B. Bates Advertising Manager “ 


* Information furnished by 
The Mint Products Company. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


PRINTERS INK Printers’ INK MoNnTHLY 


The Weekly Journal of Advertising An lUustrated Magozine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Gsorce P. Rowsit tising, Sales and Marketing 


185 Madison Avenue, Corner of 34th Street, New York 
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As Mr. Webster Puts It 


“Having no peer or equal” is Websterian 
for “peerless”. We call O’Flaherty’s 
Mats “Peerless” for just that reason; 
they have no equal. That’s an assertion; 
for proof we can refer you to some of 
the foremost, and consequently most fas- 
tidious, advertisers in this country. 





O’FLAHERTY 


Electrotypers Stereotypets Photoengravers 
MAKERS OF PEERLESS MATS 


225 West 39th Street 
New York 
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Advertising Puts Whole Town 
behind One Industry 


Republic Rubber Company Gets Stockholders and the General Public to 
Help Make Sales for It 


By Roy Dickinson 


For many years the Republic 
Rubber Company of Youngs- 
town, O.. was a persistent adver- 
iser of Republic tires. But during 
the period of financial depression 
he company was thrown into the 
ands of a receiver. The receiver 
ppointed was C. H. Booth, a re- 
red business man of Youngstown, 
vell and favorably known to his 
cighbors as a man who was both 


onservative and aggressive. 
\lore than 8,000 stockholders, a 
vreat many of them citizens of 


Youngstown and vicinity, turned 
o him as the man to pull the 
ompany out of its difficulties, and 
once more make it a paying propo- 
sition. 

Within a period of more than a 
year, during which he had been 
receiver, Mr. Booth had gradually 
prepared the company once more to 
take its place among the producing 
industries of Youngstown. He se- 
cured a personnel of men well 
known in the industry, among 
whom were E, H. Fitch and J. H. 
Conners, formerly associated with 
well-known tire corporations. 

The necessary inside work was, 
of necessity, done quietly and with 
little show. The question arose of 
leciding what could be done in a 
dramatic way to show that the 
Republic Rubber Company was 
igain to take its place among the 
industries whose payroll would 
make Youngstown prosperous. 
What could be done.to make every 
stockholder go around boosting 
the company and its new prospects, 
o that he would become in effect 
i Sales missionary? 

Before the company went out 
igain to take its place- among na- 
ional advertisers, was it not 
logical first to obtain recognition 
n its own home town and to get 

hat home town back of it? As it 
ooked to the men responsible for 
the plan here described, every time 
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a citizen bought a Republic product 
he would be helping to keep a 
Youngstown man employed. If 
he bought a complete set of tires 
he would, in addition to getting a 
home-town product, have con- 
tributed the equivalent of a day’s 
work to one man. his man, in 
turn, had a family which would 
spend his pay right in the city. 

There was considerable unem- 
ployment in and around Youngs- 
town at the time and it was evident 
that if one of the old industries 
could be put back: running full 
time, the general buying power of 
the whole city would be increased 
by the additional new wages. If 
it was a fixed policy of the com- 
pany to employ Youngstown peo- 
ple there was an added reason for 
starting to call attention to what 
the reorganization was accomplish- 
ing. It was decided, therefore, to 
hold a Republic Rubber Company 
Week in Youngstown. 


MAYOR OLES EXTENDS HELP 


The aid of George Oles, the 
famous Mayor of Youngstown, 
since retired, was enlisted, and the 
first gun of the campaign was his 
proclamation calling to the atten- 
tion of the citizens, the fact that 
the Republic company was making 
a home product and that if the 
citizens would go to the bat for it 
they would make positions for 
1,000 idle men who were their 
neighbors. The letter was pub- 
lished broadcast and a direct-by- 
mail campaign was instituted 
directed to members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Retail Mer- 
chants Board, lists of stockholders, 
list of dealers and others. . 

In each case the co-operation of 
the members of the various bodies 
was asked for, and they were urged 
to have faith and confidence in 
their home-town industry and to 
support it to the limit of their 
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abilities. And each individual was 
asked to show his faith in a 
tangible way by buying a Republic 
tire for his car the next time he 
needed a tire. A special letter was 
also addressed to President Hard- 
ing, calling his attention to the co- 
operation on the part of the local 
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‘What the Republic Rubber Plants 
Running Full Time 
ill Do For Youngstown 
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the gap in the ranks is filled. 
Once more Youngstown presents 
an unbroken industrial front. 
The Republic Rubber Company 
rejuvenated, reorganized and re 
equipped, takes its place again by 
the side of its brother industries.” 

The copy also pointed out that 
if the best quality in 
material, workmanshi) 
and the finished prod- 
uct was to be kept up, 
a certain responsibility 
was placed upon every 
citizen of Youngs- 
town. The reader was 
shown that every time 
he bought a Republic 
product he was keep- 
ing a Youngstown 
man employed. 

Foreign-language 
newspapers were also 
used on the theory 
that every working 
man, no matter what 
his language, had an 
interest in his home 
town and could aid in 
the campaign in many 
ways. 

As is usual when an 
idea starts rolling, 
help came from all 
sorts of sources. Talks 
on the gameness of 
the company were 
given by citizens, edi- 
torial comments 














ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER SERIES TO HELP 
CITY’S SUPPORT 


government with one of the big 
industries of the city. A letter 
was received from the President’s 
secretary stating that he approved 
heartily of the plan as outlined to 
him, and this too was used to gain 
the co-operation of the Fresident’s 
fellow Ohioans. At the same time 
the newspaper advertising started. 
Large space was used in the local 
newspapers featuring Mayor Oles’ 
letter and showing the individual 
citizens how they could help put 
over the industry which had been 
in trouble, to the benefit of the 
whole town. 

One piece of copy said, “At last 
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helped, school teachers 
took classes to the 
plant to learn the va- 
rious processes in rub- 
ber making, and the school children 
received as souvenirs, balloons and 
miniature rubber tires. The presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce 
sent a personal letter to each mem- 
ber urging tangible co-operation 
and the chairman of the Retail 
Merchants Board followed suit. 

The railway company added up- 
on its family passes the fact that 
the pass could be used to visit the 
plant of the Republic Rubber 
Company. The Youngstown Rub- 
ber & Products Co., local dis- 
tributor, obtained thirty-four local 
dealers during the first part of 
the week. 


UNIFY 
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Exporters Who Know 


use the AMERICAN EXPORTER to build up 
their sales in foreign countries. This list includes 
some of the important manufacturers who signed 
advertising contracts last month for continuous space 
in the world’s largest export journal. 


Coast Tire & Rubber Co. 
Oakland, Cal. 


Egry Register Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


S. W. Farber 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Peter Gerlach Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Keystone Driller Co. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Madison Tire & Rubber Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Massillon-Cleveland-Akron Sign Co. 
Massillon, Ohio 


National Casket Co. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


C. W. Parker 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Penn Optical Co. 
Reading, Pa. 


L. S. Starrett Co. 
Athol, Mass. 


Toledo Mach. & Tool Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


How about your advertising in the 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The World’s Largest Export Journal—Now in Its Forty-sixth Year 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Even competitors were caught 
in the enthusiasm of the moment 
and did their part to help. One of 
them bought space to say “Con- 
gratulations! On the occasion of 
the celebration of Republic Rub- 
ber Week in Youngstown, we wish 
to congratulate the Republic Rub- 
ber Company, as a home industry, 
which should be encouraged and 
developed to the fullest extent, 
and we hope that it may continue 
to grow and prosper. While we 
believe that Oldfield Tires are the 
best made and the biggest buy for 
the money, still we want to see 
the Republic Rubber Company and 
its product succeed and thus help 
build Youngstown.” This piece 
of newspaper copy was signed by 
the local distributor for Oldfield 
Tires. 

Getting a whole city to boost 
the home-town product succeeded 
in starting the factory off with a 
rush. It is said that the increased 
sales during the week more than 
paid for the entire expense. 

Thus a receiver, named with 
authority to wind up the affairs of 
the company if he so chose, was 
able to start the wheels again with 
real production. Business reverses 
instead of ending the career of an 
industry, have secured its neigh- 
bors’ co-operation in its deter- 
mination to take its place again 
as one of the big industries of the 
city. 


The Post Office Never Fails 
Him! 
Macon, Ga., August 10, 1922. 

The ways to obtain a mailing list are 
many coat varied, but I’ll wager my 
brown derby that you have never heard 
of this one. 

The owner of a barbers’ supply house 
in a Southern city heard that it pays to 
advertise, so he ordered a Rand-Mc- 
Nally map of the Southern States and 
set to work. At the same time he had 
a rubber stamp made with “City Barber 
Shop” on it. 

Then he checked every town with a 
population of 200 and over. 

When his envelopes are stamped and 
sealed, he rubber stamps them with the 
above. In pen and ink he puts in the 
town name. 

And the funny part of it is, he never 
gets any of them hack. 

Who says the postal department is 
not efficient? 


Sternen Popper, Jr. 
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Aetna Life Tells Agents to Get 
Class Circulation 


“How much first-class circulation have 
you got?” ask the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company and its allied companies of 
their salesmen in a recent direct-mail 
campaign. The use of the language of 
the space buyer by an insurance com. 
pany is significant and suggestive of the 
> aroused interest in advertising 
which insurance men and companies are 
showing. Commenting on the advertis. 
ing value of a well-known medium, the 
copy used in the direct-mail campaign 
says to the insurance agent, “An ad- 
vertiser can, by employing its columns, 
put his sales story before the eyes of 
nearly three million readers who are 
worth while. 

“You are an advertising—a sales me- 
dium, not a printed one, it is true, but 
your personality—your flesh and blood 
and mind—have any printed story beat 
a mile. And all you need to increase 
your profits is a bigger, more worth 
while, everyday circulation among care 
fully chosen prospects. 

“Whatever your circulation, reflect 
that some of your messages will fall on 
stony ground, for everybody that sees 
the automobile or soap advertisement 
in the —— —— doesn’t buy, but 
because of its enormous distribution 
enough folks do dig down into their 
pockets to make it pay the advertiser an 
pace oh profit. The question is, then, 
not how much circulation have you got, 
but is it high grade and how much can 
it be increased?” 





Advertising Campaign for 
Driggs Motors 


The Driggs Ordnance & Manufac 
turing Corporation, New York, plans an 
advertising campaign in newspapers and 
trade publications to advertise Driggs 
motor cars. his campaign will be di 
rected by Groesbeck, eS. & Hindle 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 


Appointed Publisher of Roch- 
ester “Sunday American” 


E. C. Rogers, for many years direc 
tor of advertising of the Washingtor 
D. C., Times, and formerly business 
manager of the Washington Herald, has 
a. made publisher of the Rochester 

. Y., Sunday American. 


Kiwanis Clubs Honor 
G. B. Martin 


G. B. Martin, president of the Farra: 
Advertising Company, Pittsburgh, has 
been made head of the committee o1 
business standards and methods of th: 
International Kiwanis Organization 


Leon L. Berkowitz has opened an of 
fice in Philadelphia. He will conduct a 
window-display advertising service. Mr 
Berkowitz was formerly with the Ross 
Lithograph Company and Ad-Craft, Inc 
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Maine Demanded 
an Outstanding 
Newspaper 


Until the Press Herald began 
publication, Maine had no out- 
standing State of Maine News- 
paper. 

Such a paper must be published 
in Portland, it must be a morn- 
ing paper and it must have ade- 
quate financial backing. 

The Portland Press Herald is all 


this---and more. 


It covers the territory in which 
live one-third of the people of 
Maine. 


THE PRESS HERALD 


Special Representatives 


POWERS & STONE, Inc. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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Sell i in New 


INFORMATION 
HEADQUARTERS 


Whatever you want to 
know about New Jersey 
the eee will tell you. 
jal, political, industri- 
al atid. Ty? statistics; 
i, - 


Eres 


Sins a to manufactu- 
rers. 

No “hokum”, no “flag- 
waving and Reoseeiiel *but 





, straight merchan- . 
informa’ 


tion. If you 
want the truth—ask Head- 
quarters. 
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Concentrate your advertising 
efforts in the major markets of 
New Jersey where you can reach 
78.7% of the total population in 
less than 8% of the total land 
area. Sell in the buying centers, 
the cities that influence the pur- 


chases of 92.8% of New Jersey’s 
total population. 


A copy of the League's 1922 
book of facts “New Jersey and its 
Twelve Major Markets”’ will be sent 
to interested executives. Fifty - six 
pages of facts—no fiction. 


NEW JERSEY 
DAILY LEAGUE 


tar-Eagle Bldg., Newark, N. J. 








NEWARK CAMDEN vee 
Star-Eagle Courier Press-Union 
JERSEY CITY ELIZAB PERTH .AMBOY 
Jersey Journal Journal News 
PATERSON PASSAIC PLAINFIELD 
Press-Guardian Herald Courier-News 
HACKENSACK ASBURY PARK 


Bergen Eve. Record 





MARKET SURVEYS covering Tooth Pastes and Powders, Break fast 
Foods, Cigars and Cigarettes. Smoking and Chewing Tobaccos, Toilet Soaps, 
now ava:lable. Free on request. No obiigation. 






































































MAIL-ORDER seedsman of 
+ 4 Boulder, Col., believes that 
much of the secret of a successful 
sales letter is the situation in 
which the letter is used. Get the 
right situation, and circumstances 
and events pull powerfully for the 
advertiser. These circumstances 
may be so strong that, even with 
little writing skill, a sales letter 
is certain to be profitable. 

J. D. Long, of the J. D. Long 
Seed Co., is the man who takes 
this view, and plenty of his own 
letters uphold it. A letter sent out 
early this summer is a _ good 
sample. 

An out-of-town outlet for cut 
flowers from Long’s gardens is a 
flower shop at Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Until the first killing frost, Long’s 
gladioli and asters are featured at 
this shop. At Cheyenne, the J. D. 
Long ‘Seed Co. has between three 
and four hundred mail-order seed 
and bulb customers. The flower 
shop has a mailing list of a thou- 
sand or so cut-flower customers. 
Mr. Long wrote a sales letter 
that was duplicated on his letter- 
head and sent to his own Cheyenne 
list and the flower-shop’s list. He 
announced in this letter that his 
gladioli and asters would be on 
sale at the shop regularly, in 
abundant variety, throughout the 
season. Then, creating added ap- 
peal, he gave readers a_ special 
reason for calling often at the 
flower shop as rare gladioli in his 
propagating beds came into bloom, 
he announced, he would put into 
his shipments of each, a few 
spikes with slips attached giving 
the names, ower lovers would 
have an opportunity to see the 
latest and rarest in gladioli. “Drop 
around frequently and see if any- 
thing new is on display,” he urged. 
Simply as a letter sent out by a 
grower to boost flower sales, this 
would be good letter writing, a 
clever use of appeal. Notice, how- 
ever, how the special circumstances 
of the situation helped the letter. 
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The Failure-Proof Letter Situation 


When Circumstances Combine F avorably, the Letter-Writer Can’t Lose 


By J. T. Bartlett 


First, it would sell flowers the bet- 
ter because several hundred of the 
prospects addresséd had bought 
seeds or bulbs of the seedsman— 
they would want to see what his 
cut flowers were like. 

Its second aspect is as worthy 
of consideration—the seed and 
bulb business. 

Regarding J. D. Long’s own 
customers, the letter maintained 
contact—something the importance 
of which in the off season most 
seedsmen appreciate—and actually 
did something to strengthen the 
relationship, so that a maximum 
percentage of old customers would 
be held for another year. Then, 
there was the chance to get new 
customers. Flower shop patrons 
would be much more interested in 
the Boulder’s man’s seeds and 
bulbs once they had seen his 
gladioli and asters. Not letting 
opportunity get away at all, Mr. 
Long told readers in a postscript 
he would send them his fall bulb 
list when out. 

Now, when the writer calls this 
a “failure-proof” letter situation, 
he believes the reader will under- 
stand what he means. Circum- 
stances favoring the letter user 
are sO numerous and important 
that profitable returns are certain. 
Results from one direction may 
not come up to expectations, but 
other favorable results will com- 
pensate. 

J. D. Long can use this “failure- 
proof” situation, with a letter. in 
the case of every flower shov 
through which he _ ever ‘sells 
flowers, and the letter will always 
be successful. 


A START IN FLOWERS FOR PIONEERS 


In two or three other situations 
this Colorado seedsman had used 
letters that are quite different, yet 
demonsttations of the same prin- 
ciple. Last summer, on a vacation 
automobile trip, Mr. Long and his 
family journeyed into Sunshine 
Valley, N. M. This is a new 
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colonization enterprise; hundreds 
of families have gone there and 
are making homes. The Long 
family sojourned with friends in 
Sunshine Valley and met some of 
the people. One gentleman met, a 
leader in the community, happened 
to be a former Boulder farmer, 
a man for whom, years ago, J. D. 
Long worked as a hired hand. 

Developing his business, Mr. 
Long likes to get strong followings 
here and there rather than to scat- 
ter thinly over great territory. So, 
this spring, he went after Sunshine 
Valley with a sales letter. 

He told of his trip of the 
previous summer, and of the 
friends—by name—he met there 
Then he continued: 


I've been wondering what I might 
send you Sunshine Valley folks to help 
get something permanent started around 
your houses or gardens that will be 
likely to grow and add a little more sun- 
shine to the valley. Believe I’ve hit 
on just the things. 

s you may know, the Iris is very 
hardy, and after once started it just 
about looks after itself Moreover, after 
a few years the original plant or root 
increases to a clump, which may be 
taken up, divided and reset, making a 
whole hedge of Iris grow where but a 
few grew before. Iris does not require 
a great deal of water or cultivation, 
though responds to care, of course. It 
needs no protection in winter. 

Now I have quite a lot of splendid 
Iris in several places in my gardens, 
but from which plots the labels of these 
named kinds have been lost. They have 
all sold for 15 cents each, for divisions, 
when labelled. I’m going to send you 
some of these, without charge. Plant 
them a foot or so apart, just covering 
the root flat. Tramp soil well and keep 
watered for a while. Some may bloom 
this year, but most may not. But next 
year should bloom nicely. The main 
thing is to get them started, and as time 
slides by they will come on and bloom. 
At least they ought to. I see no reason 
why they should not do so for you there. 

I’m sending some of these unlabelled 
Iris to each family in Sunshine Valley 
whose name and address I now have. 
If you have other friends there who do 
not receive a package, tell them to write 
me at once. So long as the supply of 
Iris lasts I shall send them. This is 
for Sunshine Valiey people only. 

fere’s wishing you success. 


This also was a “failure-proof” 
letter, because of the attendant 
circumstances. These Sunshine 
Valley families are breaking land 
that never felt a plow before. 
They are scraping and scrimping 
as pioneers always do at first. 
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It would be contrary to all laws 
of human nature if these folks 
didn’t bear special good-will toward 
the seedsman who helped to 
brighten up the homes of the va! 
ley with flowers at this time. 

If J. D. Long ever cares to us: 
this letter idea on a wide scale, 
it will not be difficult to carry o 
the same plan. An automobil 
tour; stops ‘in this place, that 
place, with friends; then later th: 
friendly letter mentioning the visit 
and local people, and making a gif) 
—it will work! 

Many mail-order garden ani 
flower seed buyers buy by mail 
because they like it. They get th 
most fun out of their hobby by 
selecting from a catalogue, send 
ing an order, unpacking the orde: 
when it arrives. When the cus 
tomer is opening the package, full 
of interest for what he’s got, right 
then is a failure-proof letter situa- 
tion. Always tucked in the pack- 
age in the case of J. D. Long’s cus- 
tomers is “Long’s Long Letter for 
1922,” or whatever the year is. 
Verily, it is a long letter, printed 
in three columns in small type on a 
letter-size sheet. It is human, 
companionable, full of news and 
views. The catalogue was pre- 
pared months before. In this let 
ter, Long incorporates anything 
special or more recent in the way 
of information or advice. 

As the seed season progresses, 
he issues “report letters” on stocks 
and prices, etc. These also are in- 
closed with orders. They treat of 
seeds in a seasonable way, tell 
how the company’s business is 
making out, give cultural hints, 
and so on. 

Long’s is a flourishing mail-order 
business, and these uses of letters. 
in “failure-proof” situations, have 
helped to make it such. 


A FAILURE-PROOF CHILDREN’S WEAR 
LETTER 


A Denver business specializing 
in children’s wear gets returns, 10 
the form of inquiries (most of 
these either eventually or at onc: 
become customers), from one-thir« 
of sales letters mailed. The high 
returns are due to a “failur: 
proof” situation for letters which 
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Change “Jobs” With Your Wife— 


for just one day, and you'll have a 
clearer idea than words can give you 
of why Modern Priscilla holds so im- 
portant a place in over 600,000 homes: 


And the number of different “house- 
keeping tools” you’ll use—which your 
wife has selected and bought—will 
show you why it pays to advertise 
household equipment and food prod- 
ucts in 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
The Trade Paper of the Home 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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Miss Bertha Berkowitz, the owner 
and manager of the business, has 
found. 

Miss Berkowitz has very simple 
rules for her sales letter. First, 
she writes to the friends of present 
customers. Second, she writes only 


when a present,customer has given. 


her the nam@ of friends, and 
asked her to write them. 

The prospect so obtained may be 
a mother, a grandmother, or some 
other relative. She may be in 
Denver, California, or Illinois— 
that doesn’t matter; Miss Ber- 
kowitz does a lusty mail-order 
business. Whatever these circum- 
stances, Miss Berkowitz always 
follows the same rules. She sends 
a letter on engraved stationery. 
Each letter is personally typed, 
and if necessary individually com- 
posed. Each letter mentions the 
friend’s name, then goes on to 
describe appealingly some article 
of apparel for the child. Often, 
Miss Berkowitz will mention the 
child’s name. From letters handled 
in this way, she gets replies from 
one-third. 

This letter has physical charac- 
teristics certain to win for it a 
reading by most recipients. It 
describes garments—Miss Berko- 
witz personally is a designer— 
which will likely interest. If any 
one fact more than another makes 
it “failure-proof,” however, that 
is the foundation of the mailing, 
a list composed of friends of cus- 
tomers, approached at the latter’s 
request. When customers urge 
Miss Berkowitz to write their 
friends, right then opportunity for 
a successful sales letter knocks loud. 


WHAT A CUTLERY COMPANY DID 


The right situation for a sales 
letter came just prior to Christmas, 
1921, for a cutlery concern which 
never had had more than fair suc- 
cess with mail selling. 1 

This company has some fifteen 
salesmen on the road. Mail selling 
is incidental, but the concern has 
kept at it persistently and 
determinedly, for the reason that 
the field sold to is a big one and 
officials believed a lot of business 
was not obtained which belonged 
to the company. 
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The mailing which heeded an 
opportunity was made a little while 
before Christmas. This is the sea- 
son when the public buys most 
heavily of cutlery. The company 
got up a sales letter. To go with 
it, a special Christmas consign- 
gment package of pocket knives was 
originated. There were two dozei 
knives in the assortment. 

The form letter, filled in with 
name and address, sent when the 
knives were shipped, announced 
the shipment and the reason for i: 
(the opportunity for pocket-kniic 
profits at Christmas-time), then 
went on with concrete matter 
about the merits of the line, and 
some information concerning the 
manufacturers. 

The consignment method is 
generally condemned, for the very 
good reason that usually it is not 
profitable. In this case, the com- 
pany got splendid returns from the 
consignment distribution, and ac- 
quired as customers a number of 
retailers whose business formerly 
had gone to other concerns. 

Opportunity for a mail-selling 
enterprise knocked, because dealers 
in general had been buying “hand- 
to-mouth,” and Christmas caught 
many of them with incomplete as- 
sortments of cutlery, including 
pocket knives. The consigned as- 
sortment gave them something 
with which to brighten up their 
Christmas showing, and proved 
needed stock with which to mect 
actual demand. 

It need hardly be pointed out 
that consigning the pocket knives 
in midsummer, or in the spring, 


would have been an _ entirely 
different matter. Then, the right 
situation did not exist. At 


Christmas time, it did, . 

Not all of success with letters 
and other direct-mail enterprises 
consists in finding the right situa- 
tion.;, Copy is important, of 
course; lists are important. 

The. writer is prone to think, 
however, that in mail advertising 
the proper situation doesn’t always 
get the serious study it merits. 
Anyway, I’ve found that the mail 
advertisers who are good pickers 
of situations are usually successful 
business builders. 


Aug. 24, 1922 
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The hotel industry is 
a distinct, definite 
market unit. In 
addition, trade fac 
tora and consulting 
advisors create 
problema that are 
entirely indirid- 
ual. Our Mer- 
chandising Staff 
& prepared to 
give depend- 
able aasiat- 
ance 
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on 


A letter from the advertiser te Char'es F. 
W. Nichols Co., Advertising Agency 


“The plan to merchandise Kotex among 
hotels, which was inaugurated with an 
advertisement in HOTEL MANAGE 
MENT in May, has already yielded 
good results. The very first advertise- 
ment brought inquiries and paved the 
way for salesmen who are selling the 
Kotex idea to hotels and to hotel sup- 
ply houses. It is difficult to say how 
much interest in Kotex has resulted 
from advertising in HOTEL MAN- 
AGEMENT, and how much frum the 
advertising in other hotel papers which 
were used beginning in June, but the 
campaign in this fleld is making good 
progress.*” 

W. W. LUECKE, General Manager, 

Cellucotton Products Co. 









How KOTEX 
Found a New 


Market— 


The Cellucotton Products Company was 
considering the sale of Kotex to hote! 
guests through vending machines i) 
ladies dressing rooms. With the aid 
of HOTEL MANAGEMENT'S Mer 
chandising Staff a plan was developed 
instead, to sell direct to guests throug) 
the linen rooms and maid _ servic 
Tests were made that showed the pos 
sibilities of this plan. Cards wer 
printed to place under glass dressc! 
tops in the rooms to explain the m 
service 

There are many products that can ix 
merchandised through hotels in such a 
way as to actually create new, worth 
while markets. And the tourist cus 
tomers created in this way readvertis 
those products wherever they go. Suc! 
customers are De Luxe samplers—th« 
best “stimulation points’ of the entir: 
population. Perhaps your product may 
have these possibilities. 


MANAGEMENT 


R. D. SMITH, Western Manager 342 Madison Avenue 
20 E. Erie Street, Chicago New York City 
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British Sales 
()pportunities for Ameri- 
can Manufacturers 





T= desire of British electric 
power companies to increase 
their domestic load promises a 

teady increase in the use of elec- 
erical household appliances and a 
growing market for American de- 
vices Should result, according to a 
report made by R. A. Lundquist, 
chief of the Electrical Equipment 
Division of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

In this report Mr. Lundquist 
also calls attention to the need of 
educational consumer work in 
order to create a more widespread 
use of small electrical household 
appliances. His report makes vivid 
the important part advertising has 
had in successfully marketing elec- 
trical appliances in America. Part 
of this report reads as follows: 

“The merchandising of small 
appliances in England does not 
appear to have been developed to 
the efficiency attained in this coun- 
try. The central-station systems 
themselves have not been so ag- 
gressive in bringing to the atten- 
tion of their consumers the advan- 
tages of employing electricity 
broadly in the home, nor have 
they co-operated with the local 
electrical dealers, as a rule, so 
well as has been the case in the 
United States. 

“While in this country the elec- 
tric iron and toaster have been 
pressed before the public to the 
point where they are generally 
accepted as staple articles of mer- 
chandise, the use of the electric 
flatiron in England is still fre- 
quently regarded as a highly pro- 
eressive step on the part of the 
purchaser. Although there are 

nany people in the United States 
ee are not consistent users of 
clectric irons, as shown by sur- 
veys made from time to time by 
central-station managements, they 
it least have a very definite knowi- 
cdge of what an electric iron is 
nd what it can do, whereas in 
'ngland there is still a great deal 
of missionary work to be done in 
‘his direction. 
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“In Great Britain consumers 
who have electric irons and simi- 
lar devices apparently give more 


‘attention to the resulting increase 


in their electric-light bill than is 
true in this country. It would 
seem that too much appeal has 
been made to them on the score of 
the economy of an electric iron 
rather than its convenience and 
comfort, since central stations 
often make special rates even for 
socket appliances. As a double 
rate has involved either two 
meters or some other complica- 
tion of the system, there is an 
increase in the cost of service in 
England in many such _ cases 
that is not found in the United 
States, in addition to the lower 
net returns from such load. 

“The outlook is such that 
American manufacturers who are 
interested in the British market 
will probably find it profitable to 
send competent sales engineers 
over to England for a time to co- 
operate with their local represen- 
tatives and to carry on in con- 
junction with central stations 
some of the intensive selling cam- 
paigns which have been successful 
in this country.” 





Worthington Pump Account 
with Chicago Agency 

The Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, Cudahy, Wis., manufac- 
turer of engines, has placed its adver 
tising account with Critchfield & Com- 
pany, Chicago agency. Criichfield & 
Company are also handling the adver- 
tising of the Scolding Locks Hairpin 
Company, Appleton, Wis. 


W. F. Oakley with 
“Motor Life” 


William F. Oakle is now represent 
ing Motor Life and “Automobile Blue 
Book” for general advertising in the 
Eastern territory. Mr. Oakley was 
Sooner national advertising manager 

e 





of the w York American and more 
recently has been with the Gravure 
Service. 





Enlarged Newspaper Campaign 
for Insecticides 

J. Stern’s Sons, New York, are 
planning to extend their newspaper ad 
vertising campaign on “Insectago””. in 
the New York district. ‘Red Top,” 
new product, will also be letredaved. 
The account has heen placed with 
Hewitt, Gannon & Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 














A Firm That Helps Bootblacks to 
Succeed 


Instructs Bootblacks and Opens a School for Operators—Advertising 
Policy 


By Uthai Vincent Wilcox 


HEN you need a shine, do 

you just drop into the first 
shine parlor that you come to. or 
do you go several blocks out of 
your way to go to some favorite 
stand where you can get the sort 
of service that pleases you? : 

If your city bootblacks have 
come in contact with some of the 
more modern manufacturing es- 
tablishments that make polish and 
equipment, you may grow as par- 
ticular about your shine as about 
your morning paper or your 
clothes. Daily papers are now 
advertising the shoe shining par- 
lors and stands, and bootblacks 
have learned to develop a unique 
line of service for their customers 
that is building up for the ad- 
vanced ones a regular and depend- 
able clientele. 

The Griffin Manufacturing Com- 
pany of New York, under the 
leadership of A. L. Aste, has 
found a future for the bootblack- 
ing business and by means of ser- 
vice and advertising is helping 
local owners of stands to do a bet- 
ter and steadier business. 

Mr. Aste was himself, at one 
time a bootblack, and like the fic- 
tion stories of ten years ago he 
climbed up, taking the boot black- 
ing business with him. His ex- 
perience and his foresight has at 
several times marked turning 
points in the business of polishing 
shoes for other people. Back in 
1883 he paid $660 a year for the 
privilege of shining shoes in the 
New York Produce Exchange. 
That concession was for the pur- 
pose of educating people to the 
use of stands or as they were 
known at that time, “thrones.” 
This was a long step in advance, 
for it was the custom to have 
shoes shined by some young fel- 
low on the street while you stood 
first on one foot and then on the 
ether. 


But the stand or throne was not 
the only view of the industry that 
Mr. Aste had. He considered th 
method of shining shoes. It was 
at that early time the custom to 
apply “spit blacking.” This was 
composed of bone black, molasses, 
a little oil, sulphuric acid and 
water. 

He educated his bootblacks to 
use clear water, on sanitary 
grounds. Next he attacked the 
composition of the substance and 
in expcrimenting with better 
chemicals and mixtures he in- 
structed his bootblacks to take a 
real interest in their customers’ 
shoes and assist in their upkeep 
and appearance. 

These three features have re- 
mained his prime interest and 
have been the foundation of his 
company, the Griffin Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc. 

Having perfected what he feels 
is a better polish and cleaner for 
all the various kinds of shoes, he 
has not alone attempted to enter 
the crowded retail field, although 
his polishes are sold widely there. 
But he has continued to help the 
bootblack do better and more 
effective work. 

The Griffin company issues leaf- 
lets and instructions to bootblacks 
seeking to show them how to give 
a better shine—a quicker shin 
and one that will last. Thes: 
points of appeal:are broadened so 
as to include what is called th: 
“Griffin 
claims. 


Fourteen Points,”. or 


HITTING AT AN OLD CUSTOM 


In specially stressing the com 
position of its polish and cleaners 
this company is hitting at a policy 
generally followed by bootblacks 
—that of making their own polish 
It is said to be a fact that the ma 
jority of bootblacks make thei: 
own polish. They do this becaus« 
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they feel that they are sort of 
graduates in the business and can 
do it as well as the regular manu- 
facturer. Then there is the item 
oi expense. It is cheaper to grind 
ind mix their own materials. 
Recognizing these facts the 
Grifin company has stressed the 
superior materials of which its 
polishes are made. They have ig- 
nored the thought of expense by 


GRIFFI 


SUEDE POWDER ® 


Sifter Top | sTe> 
©Detachable Buffer 
Prevents soiling of hands 
In all latest colors 





STREET-CAR CARDS HAVE BEEN AN IMPORTANT FEATURE 


IN THE ADVERTISING 


a comparison of cheapness, but 
have attacked it on the basis of 
being able more easily to shine the 
customers’ shoes and the claim 
that the shine will last longer and 
thus give better satisfaction. 

Their instruction leaflet gives 
this example to the owner of a 
hootblack stand: The title is: 
“We have done the figuring for 
you. Here it is. 

“For example: Take one busy 
day such as Saturday or a Sunday 
or a holiday, or a clear day after a 
rainy day. 

“Assuming a man works seven 
steady hours. The present aver- 
age on black shoes should not be 
more than six minutes, which 
would make seventy pair per day. 
lf you save one minute per pair 
you would be saving seventy min- 
utes per day. This seventy min- 
utes saved enables the operator to 
shine fourteen more pairs a day at 
five minutes per pair at ten cents 
per pair, your operator would be 
making one dollar and forty cents 

r day more. 

“Are you saving money making 
your own wash or buying powder 

r gum color and water prepara- 
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tions which gum up the shoe, re- 
tards the polish when you use the 
paste, besides having to work 
harder to get a fine shine? 

“If your operator gets tired it 
means that he will not shine as 
many pair of shoes as he should. 
Besides on a busy day you do not 
wish to see your customers wait- 
ing around. 

“Turn them out quickly. 

“Give them the best 
shine that can be hac 

‘*Preserve their 
shoes. 

“This will gtenee 
them. 

“They will come 
back. 

“They will tell their 
friends. 

“Their friends will 
patronize your place. 

“That means dollars 
and cents to you in 
these times of high 
rents and labor. Save 
time. Your men make 
money for you. 

“Your operators will like to 
work for you if you give them the 
best material to work with. 

“If you work for yourself you 
will more than appreciate this. 

“Griffin Sterling Dressing has 
been used by the best bootblacks 
in New York for more than 
twenty-five years. There must be 
a reason. Fall in line and follow 
the most successful bootblacks in 
the world. 

“One gallon will save you 
twenty dollars worth of time. At 
this rate are you saving money, 
making your own wash or buying 
so-called cheap washes? 

“If you will attach a one-cent 
stamp to the enclosed card and 
mail same we will gladly send you 
a sample bottle of Griffin Sterling 
Dressing, a box of our famous 
Griffin Stérling Paste and a bottle 
of Griffin Lotion Cream, free of 
charge, postage paid.” 


AN APPEAL TO THE OPERATOR 


This appeal is one that reaches 
the operator and the owner. It 
has not only assertion, it has an 
argument of time and quality and 
profit, but it offers to prove it con- 
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clusively by giving free of charge 
generous samples of all the needed 
supplies for a try-out. This argu- 
ment catches the operator and 
ewner where his interest lies and 
his profits are and brings results 
to the company in greater business. 

There is still further instruction 
along this line in special leaflets 
for the applying of the dressing 
and the pastes and the best uses 
of the lotion creams. 

And to make the directions win 
the attention and command the re- 
spect of the most hard-boiled 


operator they add this paragraph: 


“These directions were written 
by Tony of New York, the man 
who made shoe-shining an indus- 
try and business.” Tony is none 
other than Mr. Aste, whose inter- 
est in the industry stimulated his 
imagination and attention. 

“Imagination” is used here ad- 
visedly. It is a long call from the 
one foot, street idea to the easy 
cushioned armchairs with rubber 
foot rests and the latest jazz mu- 
sic and plate glass mirrors and 
syphon cooled parlors with press- 
ing and hat cleaning and maga- 
zine-selling places of today. But 
the Griffin company has been busy 
stimulating this sort of an invest- 
ment in the larger cities. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOOTBLACKS 


Recently the Griffin company 
invaded Washington and assisted 
in carrying out a unique ad- 
vertising plan. This was in the 
assistance and encouragement ren- 
dered “Jimmie’s,” recently told in 
Printers’ INK. 

It has been the policy of the 
company to send to these new es- 
tablishments someone who could 
give individual instruction to the 
operators (as the bootblacks are 
called) so as to be assured that 
their pastes are properly used and 
the best results obtained. After 
instruction is completed the assist- 
ance of the manufacturing com- 
pany ceases except to give service 
by correspondence and missionary 
salesmen. 

However, Griffin’s policy is to 
give continuous service that will 
help the trade. Several salesmen 
are continually on the road giving 
advice and instruction as to the 
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better way to use the preparation: 
—to give “leather insurance.” 

Plans are now under way hy 
M. L. Lippman, the advertising 
manager, that will shortly open 
school of instruction for boo 
blacks. This is indeed an ad 
vanced step and in harmony wit! 
the policy of giving every assis'- 
ance to the bootblacking industry 
and above all train men who know 
how to give better shines, regard 
less of what material is used. But 
like typewriters in business 
schools, the graduate will be preju- 
diced in favor of the product lx 
knows the best. 

The pastes and polishes and 
allied material have not been th: 
only interest of this concern. They 
own the patents on the rubber- 
tipped shoe rest that makes it 
easier for the customer to keep his 
foot steady under the shining cloth 
of the operator. Another feature 
looking to the comfort of th 
patron has been the armchairs 
with a bit of space between them 
allowing the use of both arm- 
rests for comfort. Another pat- 
ented design is the half step at one 
side that makes it easier for wo- 
men to reach the chairs without 
danger of damage to skirts and 
with greater comfort and less em- 
barrassment, 

The manufacture of shoe stands, 
while offering certain technical 
problems altogether different from 
the making of polishes, has proved 
an advance move. It is the old 
story of the house that can suppl) 
everything that may be needed in 
the trade from A to Z. 


ASSISTS IN LOCATING NEW STANDS 


In a visit with Mr. Aste where 
he was supervising the opening of 
a new parlor he laid special stress 
on these service features and the 
real quality of the polish manufac- 
tured by the concern. He felt a 
pride in the accomplishment of his 
plans and did not hesitate to say 
that any stand that would instal! 
his features and use his material; 
correctly would make a_ success 
provided the location was right. 

In this latter feature the com 
pany has helped the prospectiv: 
owner of the stand. By a tabula 
tion of figures and facts they can 
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Hardware Age Market Reports 
Quoted by Daily Newspapers 














“If the dealer can solve his buying problems, the 
rest is comparatively easy.”"—Mr. Hussie, past 
President of the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, at its Annual Convention, June 1922. ; 


One of the biggest buying helps a hardware man can have 
is authoritative, weekly reports of hardware market prices. 
These are supplied by HARDWARE AGE—+the only paper 
in the hardware field that gives this vital buying informa- 
tion. 


The importance of these weekly price reports is shown by 
their quotation by leading daily papers. For the same 
reason that these papers quote HARDWARE AGE, hard- 
ware dealers buy and read it—because it has current news 
and necessary business information. 


This exclusive weekly market report service of HARD- 
WARE AGE is one more illustration of its unique value 
to the hardware dealer—and in consequence to manufac- 
turers who sell their goods through hardware stores. 


HARDWARE AGE 


239 West 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
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The Buckle on 








Nebraska Field 


More than 500,000 people, 154 
towns and 29,330 farms are in- 
cluded within a fifty-mile radius of 
Omaha’s shopping district. In this 
territory are seven towns with population 
of over 5,000; twenty-eight with population 
between 1,000 and 5,000, and 119 with less than 
1,000 population. Of the total population 403,508 
live in towns and cities. Of the towns eighty-eight 
have one or more banks, There are 309 banks in 
the territory with total deposits (September, 1921) of 
$226,098,000.00. 

Leading into Omaha from its retail territory are two inter- 
urban lines, ten bus lines, ten trunk railroads, twenty-two 
branch railroad lines and thirteen interstate highways. These 
communication facilities make it possible for those in this area 
to do their shopping in Omaha with almost the same con- 
venience as those living within the city limits. 


HAND IN HAND! 


The Omaha Bee’s Circulation and Advertising Figures Both Show 
Splendid Gains in July, 1922, over July, 1921. 









' CIRCULATION ADVERTISING 
(Daily) (Sunday) ia 
71,625 76,332 38,682 Inches 
Gain Over Gain Over Gain Over 
July, 1921: July, 1921: July, 1921: 

11,712 19,860 9,389 Inches 


An increasing circulation of greater buying power spells ever- 
increasing results for advertisers as the trend toward good busi- 
ness continues. 


OriahaBee 








MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 








a PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN 
YBLISHER’S Steger Bide. 286 Fifth Ave. 
REPRESENTATIVES FRED L. HALL 


Claus-Spreckels Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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tell pretty accurately _whether a 
given location will bring success 
to one who is opening the service. 

Other advertising than sales- 
men, leaflets, etc, are of course 
used. At the present time car 
cards in the Eastern cities and 
trade-paper advertising form the 
basis of the advertising. In trade 
papers reproductions in color of the 
car cards are given so as to hook 
up with the campaign of the pol- 
ish that gives “leather insurance.” 
A catalogue is also published with 
editions in several languages. 

A feature of the advertising to 
dealers is the slogan, “Brighten up 
your understanding,” with the pic- 
ture of a polished shoe that radi- 
ates light. Beneath are the words, 
“Grifin Shoe Polishes,” and a 
miniature trade-mark of the 
mythical Griffin. 

The success of the Griffin com- 
pany and its founder seems to be 
another chapter in the story of 
advertising and interesting others 
in a real service and quality, 
coupled with continuous effort to 
keep the matter before the public 
and the special trade most inter- 
ested and most to be benefited. It 
is another account of benefiting 
through causing the trade to bene- 
fit as well as giving a real service 
to the public. 


Hotel Provision House 
Advertises New England 


Parents should take their children to 
see famous historic spots, Shattuck & 
Jones, Inc., Boston, Mass., a hotel pro- 
vision supply house, urges in recent 
newspaper copy. 

The advertisement suggests: 

“Before school opens, let your chil 
dren tour New England. Early Ameri 
can history is on portrayed by many 
well-preserved relics and _ beautifu!ly 
mpressive memorials located within her 
borders. Hotel accommodations un- 
surpassed.” 

The firm doeg not mention its own 
line of business, since it is well known 
to the hotel trade and is desigous of 
increasing the business of its’c mers 
by selling New England to the people 
ilready within its borders. 





Joins Cincinnati “Post” 


L. J. Luckett, who has been Cincin- 
nati district advertising manager of The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., has 
join the Cincinnati Post, where he 


will assist in merchandising service work. 
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A Britisher’s Choice 


NestL£é & Ancio-Swiss ConpENnsEep 
Mitx Co. 

Lonvon, August 8, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It may be interesting to your readers 
to know what one of their cousins; 
“across the herring pond” reads in the’ 
way of books on advertising. You will 
notice that not only@@re the majority 
American books, but the list contains 
quite a good proportion of those in- 
cluded in “The Ten Best Books” by 
various of your correspondents. 

I have marked with an asterisk those 
which in my humble opinion are the 
ten best. , 

*“Scientific Distribution,” Higham. 
*“Making Advertisements and Making 
Them Pay,” Durstine. *“The Typog- 
raphy of Advertisements That Pay,” 
Farrar. *“Making Type Work,” Sher- 
bow. *“A Short Course in Advertis- 
ing,” Osborn. “The Craft of Silent 
Salesmanship,” Tregurtha & Frings. 
“Principles of Advertising Arrange- 
ment,” Parsons. “Productive Advertis- 
ing,”” Hess. “Advertise!” Sampson, “The 
Psychology of Advertising,’ Walter Dill 
Scott. ‘*Advertising as a Business 
Force,” Cherington. *“Commercial Ad- 
vertising,” Thomas Russell. “Success 
in Retail Advertising,” Thomas Russell. 
“How to Advertise,” French. *“The 
Theory and Practice of Advertising,” 
Walter Dill Scott. *“The Business of 
Advertising,” Calkins. *Ads and Sales,” 
Casson. “Effective Direct Advertising,” 


Ramsay. W. A. Maas. 
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To Advertise New Auto Head 
Light Screen 


A new device for the protection of 
motorists and pedestrians from glaring 
a is being manufactured by the 
Owl Head Light Screen Company, Nor- 
folk, Va. A newspaper advertising cam- 
paign is planned for this product. The 
account has been obtained by A. O. 
Goodwin, Inc., advertising agency of 
New York and Richmond, va 





Two New Newspaper 
Campaigns Coming 


The Duz Company, Inc., nianufac- 
turer of “Duz,” a powder for washing 
and bleaching, and the Miller Refining 
Company, maker of piiier's prepared 
chocolate, both of NéW York, are plan- 
ning newspaper advertising campaigns 





which will ed by the Charles 
fl ing Agency, Inc., also 
of 

Pacific Coast Campaign for 


“Zed” Cookies 


The California Health Company, S 
Francisco, plans a Pacific Coast newspa- 
per advertising campaign on “Zed” 
cookies. The account has been obtained 
by Emil Brisacher & Staff. San Fran 
cisco advertising agency. 











British Post Office Is Now an 


Advertiser 


Wireless Competition Makes Advertising of Imperial Cable Servi 
Necessary 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ INK 


N England the Post Office con- 

trols all means of communica- 
tion. The Postmaster-General has 
a monopoly of letter-carrying, 
telegraphs, the telephone system 
(such as it is) and even cables 
and wireless, though these last can 
be worked by private concerns 
under license. A listening-in set 
cannot be used without paying a 
royalty to the Government—ten 
shillings a year. Broadcasting sta- 
tions are under strict control; the 
wave-lengths used and _ certain 
other details are subject to official 


regulation. 
Railway companies and some 
road-carriers compete with the 


Parcel Post, the Government hav- 
ing by some oversight neglected to 
collar this too. ~The vast number 
of Post Offices all over the King- 
dom gives the department a big 
advantage over these rivals and 
aside from telephones, which are 
improving, the service given is so 


good that the usual objections 
against state monopolies do not 
apply. 


In the matter of oversea cable 
messages there is still competition 


between the Postmaster-General 
and the private companies li- 
censed. The Post Office shows 


that it understands how to do its 
competing, too. Government- 
owned cable runs to Canada, West 
Indies, Australia and a number of 
other British dominions. They 
have been given the title of Im- 
perial Cable Routes, and a system- 
atic advertisement has been ap 
pearing on all cancellation-stamps 
A little purchased space has been 
used, and business concerns have 
been circularized with a tariff and 
some well-written selling claims: 
a script name-plate of the words 
“Via Imperial” being used on the 
regular advertising plan. Some 
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of the copy that indicates the ge: 
eral tenor of the campaign reads 
thus: 


CABLEGRAMS FoR Canapa, West Ino: 
Australia, New ZEALAND, &c. 


1. The Imperial Cable Route is the o: 
Atlantic cable route under pure 
British control. 

2. A specially rapid service is provided 
for full-rate telegrams (for rates s« 
list overleaf). 

3. Via Imperiat is the only Atlanti 
cable route on which the Deferred 
Service at reduced pre-war rates | 
Canada has been restored. A «dk 
ferred telegram to Montreal an 
other places in Eastern Canada costs 
only 44d. a word, 

4. Via Impertat is the only route o: 
which the week-end service at qua: 
ter rates to Australia and New Zea 
land has been réstored (see page 4) 

5. Via Impertat cablegrams are accepte:! 
at any Post Office. 

6. Via IMPERIAL gives all the facilitics 
available by other routes—books of 
forms (single, duplicate or triplicate) 
free receipts, credit accounts, abbre 
viated addresses, repetitions, &c., Xc 

7. Further particulars can be obtained 


from the Secretary, General Post 
Office, E.C. 1, or from any Heal 
Post Office. Enquiries by telephon 


receive prompt attention. In ndon 
ring up the Secretary’s Office ((f 
ficial 467) or the Imperial Cab 
Superintendent (Official 890). 


Wireless telegraphy gets the 
brunt of this vigorous competition 
and knows how to meet it. Thus 
while the Post Office talks a great 
deal of its cheap deferred rate to 
Canada, Marconi wireless cuts th: 
prompt-service rate by three penc: 
a word. Competition is a goo 
thing. It will keep all parties 
Post Office, Cable Companies ani! 
Wireless—keyed up. If privat 
concerns feel rather sore at hay 
ing to meet competition finance: 
out of the taxes nobody need b 
surprised 





William H. Hanley has resigned 
publisher and general manager of t! 
Lawton, Okla., News. He had bee 
ay og and general manager for t! 
ast five years, 
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Manufacturer Gets 
National Distribution 


In One Month 


Some manufacturers spend years of effort and 
millions of dollars to get national distribution 
for their product. 


A select few, with especially keen business minds, 
get it without effort and at practically no expense. 


For instance: 


One manufacturer hit upon the idea of going 
after new dealers by mail. He got out a simple, 
business-like, direct mail piece and put his propo- 
sition fair and square before the dealer. 


The result: 


In one month he had connected up with dealers 
all over the United States and secured about 
$100,000 worth of business from business houses 
that he had never before sold anything to. 


The man who does your printing can be a very 
valuable servant—if you make use of the excel- 
lent means he provides for putting your product 
on the market and selling it. 


Direct mail advertising is the real business 
builder to-day. 


Send us your name and address and we will 
send you, free, a portfolio of ideas you can make 
use of in your campaigns. 


THe [ieveanofeyoine Mfacyine[o 





GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
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Before You Decide About 


Western Canada— 


Send for our pamphlet “Analysis of Cir- 
culation” and Bulletin 62, “Through What 
Media Can Advertisers Best Reach the 
Farmers of Western Canada.” y 


The methods we use in securing and main- f 
taining a subscription list that reaches more , 
farm homes in the prairie provinces than any e 
other medium, are frankly discussed. The 


detailed distribution by post offices and elec- a 
toral districts, valuable statistics (1921 ; 
census), and a map, are other features. c 


Sixty-four per cent of the population of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta live on 
farms and less than 32% of these valuable fi 
trade prospects are reached by daily news- 
papers. They are reached by farm papers— n 
nearly 80,000 of them by The Nor’-West : 
Farmer. There is a reason why farm trade \ 
cannot be developed in this territory with any 
other than farm paper advertising. The story b: 
is interesting. 


Let us mail you Bulletin 62 and “Analysis h 
of Circulation.” Both are important. All we e 
need is your address. 


sk She Nor-West Member u 


Any Agency fi 
Ut pr. Parmer ~ i 


Winnipeg, Canada ti 





Toronto Montreal Vancouver New York h 





























A High-Priced Household Acces- 
sory Overcomes Unadvertised 
Competitors 


Brenlin Window Shades Merchandised by Common Sense in Selling 
and Advertising 


By B. F. Sexton 


Sales Manager of The Chas. W. Breneman Co., Inc. 


WE keep about twenty sales- 
men out calling on dealers, 
who fall chiefly in the classes of 
furniture stores, department stores, 
floor covering and mp oe | stores, 
and exclusive window shade shops. 
Most dealers see our salesman 
every three months, or every six 
months. For competitive reasons 
which have little bearing on this 
article, in cities where there are 
manufacturers of shade cloth, we 
keep there enough city salesmen to 
call on the local trade about once 
a week. 

Our salesmen, as they call on the 
trade, have a problem not unlike 
that of salesmen in many other 
fields. That is, they are selling a 
high-quality advertised product in 
competition with non-advertised 
makes; and our product is usually 
well above the other makes in 
price, because of its high quality. 
You see how that complicates it 
all. 

As an ‘organization, we had a 
basic problem which was originally, 
and for that matter still is, not 
tremendously different from that 
which many other manufacturers 
have had to face. It is one of the 
eternal problems among business 
men who are not content to go 
along making the ordinary staple 
grades of merchandise, which are 
commonly accepted in their field 
of competition. And, only when 
the manufacturer transforms it 
from a problem into a positive 
advantage does he begin to derive 
from his improvement the in- 
creased profits, to which he is en- 
titled by reason of the increased 
service he is giving the public. 

Not the least of these problems 
has to do with getting his sales- 
men and his sales methods to the 
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point where they can meet, and 
beat, the competition of the manu- 
facturers who make the ordinary 
grades of product, and who sell by 
the tried-and-true argument of 
price. And there, in a nutshell, 
was one of our most important 
difficulties. 

Our concern had gone along 
with the industry for many years, 
making the shade cloth which is 
standard in the trade as “Hand- 
made Oil Opaque.” The other 
kind of shade cloth is “Holland.” 

“Holland” shade cloth is translu- 
cent; “Opaque” does not show any 
shadow through it. But, ordinary 
opaque has the very real disad- 
vantage of being made of rather 
flimsy material, which must be 
filled with clay, or chalk, or 
fuller’s-earth, or something of the 
sort, before it can take the coat- 
ing of paint which gives it opacity. 
And the wear to which shade 
cloth is subjected is bound to break 
out at least tiny spots of the filling, 
so that pin-holes and cracks begin 
to appear in the shade. 


A PRODUCT WITH A GOOD TALKING 
POINT 


It was on this defect that Mr. 
Breneman concentrated years ago. 
The result is Brenlin, which has 
been on the market now for about 
sixteen years. It has the opacity 
of common opaque shade cloth, 
and much greater resistance to 
wear. (We still make and sell a 
large volume of the staple grades, 
too.) Brenlin is made on a cloth 
base which is of considerably 
higher quality and cost than the 
ordinary base, and all the way 
through, the process of manufac- 
ture is more expensive. And, 
frankly, Brenlin does not look 
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enough better on the dealer’s coun- 
ter, to overcome the price advan- 
tage of the ordinary quality ma- 
terial. The increased worth is not 
apparent to the customer until 
sometime after the shades have 
been hung. 

Since the specialty costs more to 
manufacture, it has to be sold at a 
higher price. Yet it cannot be 
priced to yield the dealer more 
than about the ordinary percentage 
of margin, because its already 
higher price is the biggest obstacle 
in its way. The customer com- 
pares it with the staple shade cloth, 
which looks much the same, and 
cannot see why she should pay 
perhaps 25 per cent or 30 per cent 
more for the specialty. 

But, if we cannot give the 
dealer a greater margin of gross 
profit, so that he can afford to spend 
time and effort in selling Brenlin, 
how can we induce him to apply 
the selling force necessary to ex- 
plain its advantages om | induce 
the customer to select it? 

In the abstract, the answer was 
obviously that we must turn to ad- 
vertising and aggressive selling. 
It remained to work out the 
advertising and selling policies, 
and put them effectively to work. 


ADVERTISING AIMS AT CONSUMER 
ACCEPTANCE 


Our advertising had to make it 
easier for the dealer to sell at the 
25 per cent or 30 per cent higher 
price that he has to charge for it. 
We needed to make it easier for 
the dealer to carry across in his 
selling talk the same conviction 
that our salesman’s arguments 
carried, when the dealer was in- 
fluenced to purchase his stock. We 
wanted to help the dealer get busi- 
ness, so that he would favor 
Brenlin strongly, develop some 
real enthusiasm for it as a better 
product, and push it actively in- 
stead of merely accepting the 
Brenlin sales which, figuratively, 
might fall into his lap. And we 
saw the necessity of making the 
dealer as receptive as possible to 
the arguments of our man who 
comes to sell him this higher- 
priced specialty in a field where 
competition is with non-advertised 
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staple goods, largely on a price 
basis. 

A large part of our advertising 
is aimed at dealers, as well as con- 
sumers. The idea is, of course, tc 
break down the sales resistance 
which our price _inevitabl; 
sets up as an obstacle to our 
salesmen. We do not believ: 
that we shall ever get a very 
large proportion of the shade cus- 
tomers to demand Brenlin shades 
with the vehemence that charac- 
terizes the demand for som 
brands of soups, and chewing 
gums, and men’s clothing. Shades 
are not purchased often enough by 
the housekeeper so that she de- 
velops a regular buying habit oi 
demanding goods by brand. After 
she gets the shades in her house, 
she generally gives them compara- 
tively little thought, unless some 
thing goes wrong with them, or 
unless she decides to redecorate the 
interior of her home and discovers 
that the new color scheme will 
require new shades. 

So we started out with the be- 
lief that we should not build up a 
militant demand for our specialty, 
but that we might well be content 
to accomplish a consumer ac 
ceptance of our product at a price 
above the level for staple goods. 
And while we have managed to 
build up a more active demand 
than we had counted on, we are 
still working on the old basis. 

It is apparent that we have to 
do more than simply advertise, in 
order to get across to the retailer 
the message we have for him. We 
have to sell aggressively, and meet 
all the arguments which the aver- 
age retail dealer can bring out 
when you are selling a higher- 
priced, advertised line in a field 
where lower quality, lower prices, 
and no advertising are almost the 
rule. This need for aggressive, 
able selling causes us to use more 
care in picking and training ou: 
men than is, I think, common in 2 
field no more technical than ours. 

We hire our salesmen, usually, 
just before our annual sales con- 
vention. That gives the new man 
an opportunity to get somewhat of 
an education in our merchandise 
and our methods right at the star'. 
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[fall the users 
of Your goods 
could be housed 


here 


q_If you sell to a limited 
market of users you have a 
man-sized job. For as the 
market decreases, the diffi- 
culty of selling it increases. 
















@ You will find the problems 
of selling in a limited market 
discussed briefly, but with 
grasp, in a book we would like 
to send you—PROMOTING 
SALES. 


@ While it’s designed primarily 
to interest sales and advertising 
managers, every executive 
charged with the responsibility 
for increasing sales will find it 
worth a:reading. 





The Corday & Gross Co. 


Cleveland 
Effective Direct Advertising 
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SANITAPE 


The better known the tablet, 
the more it needs this package 


HE well known pharma- 

ceutical tablet is the one 

that suffers by substitution 
and the “refilled” package. For, 
the more valuable the trade- 
mark the greater the incentive 
for its unscrupulous appropria- 
tion. 


One package that is 
really non-refillable 


The brand stealer cannot fake 
the sanitape package. It’s the 
one absolutely non-refillable , 
package. 


Each tablet is machine packed 
in an individual compartment 
of waxed paper tape, and we 
know exactly what each ma- 
chine is packing. 


IVERS-LEE COMPANY 


Newark - - - New Jersey 
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hen we put him to. work .in the 

ictory, from which he graduates 

» the office. We send him on the 
oad when we think he is ready 
to take over his territory. 

An important tool in training 
nd outfitting our salesmen is a 
sales manual. In it we outline 
ur advertising policy, and supply 
he salesman with arguments with 
vhich to meet objections. We 
iso show him how to use our 
dealer helps, both in getting new 
lealers and stimulating old dealers 
'o greater activity, which will re- 
sult in larger orders. A good 
proportion of the book is in the 
form of dialogue between the 
salesman and the dealer, which 
form, we feel, results in a straight- 
forward presentation of our ideas, 
both to the salesman and to the 
dealer on whom he must use them. 

We realize of course, that there 
is no stereotyped way of selling 
goods, and that no salesman could 
be successful if he delivered his 
sales message in a phonographic 
style. Just the same, about every 
bit of information pertaining to 
shade cloth in general, and Brenlin 
in particular, is contained in this 
sales manual, together with the 
reasons why it is such an excep- 
tionally good resale proposition 
for the dealer. We leave it to our 
men to present our message their 
way, knowing they will inject into 
it their own personality and enthu- 
siasm. ~ 

One of these dialogues is a 
typical retail sale by the dealer or 
one of his salespeople to an or- 
dinary domestic consumer. And 
this typical sale is one of our very 
important aids in establishing with 
our dealers and their employees 
the right knowledge and the right 
attitude to sell Brenlin for us. 
For here are presented the argu- 
ments the dealer has to use, and, 
incidentally, they are invaluable 
to the merchant in re-selling our 
product. 

We do not rely on any hap- 
hazard means of getting this sell- 
ng talk into the proper hands, for 
‘f course, we have it duplicated 
for distribution to the dealer and 
iis sales people. When one of our 
nen opens a new account, and 
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periodically on his subsequent 
visits, he distributes these talks in 
person to the folks who need to 
have them. He does not content 
himself with giving them all to the 
dealer, or the department head. 
The salesman personally hands 
one to each person who sells shade 
cloth to the public, and explains 
its use. 


SALES ACCESSORIES 
Every Breneman salesman is 


‘equipped also with a portfolio, 


which shows all the ways in which 
we help our dealers move our 
goods. First this shows proofs of 
our magazine advertising, and our 
salesmen are supplied with the 
reasons why our advertising does 
not increase the price of our prod- 
uct. It would be difficult, indeed, 
for a doubting Thomas to stump 
one of our men; they know the 
answers, and use them whenever a 
dealer expresses the disapproval 
of advertising, which was more 
common among retailers five years 
ago than it is today. Our dealers 
do not get a chance to brood for 
long on those favorite fallacies, 
that advertising must either in- 
crease the price of the product 
or decrease the retailer’s margin. 
But we have other arguments to 
meet, of course. 

But as important as our national 
advertising—and more helpful in 
consummating the individual sale 
—is our policy in regard to dealer 
helps. Through them we are able 
to show the dealer specifically 
how Brenlin is easier to sell than 
the lower-priced staples ; and really 
it is, for the dealer who takes 
advantage of the helps we offer. 
I firmly believe that no manufac- 


- turer offers more genuinely valu- 


able helps than do we. And our 
salesmen show them in the port- 
folio; they help meet the price 
competition of the non-advertised 
brands. 

Our salesmen use our dealer 
helps to make our dealers more 
loyal and enthusiastic, and also to 
get new dealers. Few retailers, 
indeed, fail to appreciate the value 
of a line which brings with it 
genuine co-operation in moving it 
off the shelves and into the con- 
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sumer’s hands. And our men use 
the dealer helps to good effect in 
selling their prospects on Brenlin. 

So our problem of sales manage- 
ment, and our men’s problem of 
selling the only advertised shade 
cloth against a whole field of non- 
advertised brands, is not too easy. 
But we feel that we have suc- 
ceeded reasonably well. At least, 
our men are selling lots of Bren- 
lin every day; and we have de- 
veloped our distribution further, I 
am sure, than that of anyone else 
in our industry. 





Florida Newspaper Publishers 
Elect New Officers 


The Associated Dailies of Florida 
held its second annual meeting at Or- 
lando, Fla., on August 14. ward L. 
Taylor, secretary and treasurer of the 
Miami Herald, was elected president, 
to succeed uimby Melton. C. C. 
Codrington of the Deland News was 
re-elected secretary and treasurer, and 
William M. Glenn of the Orlando 
Sentinel was made vice-president. T. 
E. Fitzgerald, Daytona News, , ney 
, Brown, Lakeland Telegram, ; 

Brown, St. Petersburg poo ad R. 
B. Brossier, Orlando Reporter-Star, and 
R. J. Holly, Sanford Herald, now con- 
stitute the board of directors. 





Advertising Campaign for 
Canadian Fertilizer 


The Canada Crushed Stone Corpora- 
tion, Limited, Dundas, is marketing a 
new fertilizer called “Agstone” for 
which an advertising campaign is being 
placed in farm papers. The account 
is with the amilton Advertisers 
Agency, Limited, Hamilton, Canada. 

he Roadfinder Company, manufac- 
turer of Roadfinder, a lighting device 
for Ford cars, has also plac its ac- 
count with the Hamilton Advertisers 
Agency. An advertising campaign in 
Ontario newspapers and motor publica- 
tions is planned for this account. 





Advertising Fills Church 
Every Sunday 


The Rev. Clinton Wunder, pastor of 
the Baptist Temple of Rochester, N. Y., 
in preaching a sermon ot the North Bap- 
tist Church, Camden, N. J., stated that 
advertising "has aided him in filling his 
church every Sunday with a congrega- 
tion of at least 2,000, many of whom 
had never been active in church work 
before. He stated that he believed in 
using modern business methods in that 
part of church work where it can be 
effective. He used newspaper display 
advertising in his campaign. 
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Chicago Mail Order House 
Reports Increased Growth 


Philipsborn’s, Inc., Chicago mz 
order house, had net sales of $21,243,3 
for the year 1921 as against $14,171,9 
for the previous year. Profits after 
deductions were $1,061,009 compar: 
with $1,072,781. he company has 
creased its customers from 330,000 
1915 to 1,412,000 in 1920 and 2,089 ‘ 
in 1921. Net sales have increased fr: 
$1,699,153 im 1915 to the figure 
$21,243,303 mentioned above. 

The July 1922 sales of this compa 
show an increase of 198 per cent ov 
the sales of July a year ago. Net sa 
for the first half of 1922 were $i0,73 
000 which represents the purchases 
about 2,500,000 customers. 





Ellis Larson with Maker of 
“Happy Home” Aprons 


Ellis Larson has joined The Sterli: 
Company. Chicago manufacturer 
“Happy Home” apron dresses, as advc 
tising manager. He was formerly a: 
vertising and sales manager of Sopk 
Brothers, Chicago, apron manufacturers 





Will Advertise ‘“Petrolene” 
Laundry Soap 


Petrolene laundry soa egeatortered 
by Haskins premere & fompany, Siou 
City, Ia., will be advertised in_news; 
pers in the Middle West. The O. J. M: 
Clure Advertising Agency, Chicago, 
handling this campaign. 





Easton, Pa., Advertising Club 
Elects Officers 


The Advertising Club of Easton, Pa.. 
at its annual meeting, elected Paul \ 
Welsh, president; Joh n F. 
president; Harr ‘Shampanore, secretary 
treasurer; and John W. Mann, financia! 
secretary. 


Hess, vic: 





Southern Newspaper Campaign 
For Van Antwerp Powder 


The Van Antwerp Drug Corporatio 
Mobile, Ala., is planning an advertisin, 
campaign in Southern newspapers « 
Van Antwerp’s Soothe Skin Powder. 
The account has been obtained by T! 
Chamber Agency, Inc., New Orleans. 





Leo J. Walters, formerly with Roge: 
& Com Chicago printers, has join 
the sta of J. M undscho, Chicago a 
vertising sybieeipioe. He will serve 
contact man in the Bundscho departme' 
of printing. 





Todd Barton, recently with Donov: 
& Armstrong, Philadelphia_advertisin; 
has joined the staff of The Corma 
Company, New York. 
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No Competition in Michigan 
Means Lower 
Advertising Rates 


Have you ever stopped to realize that there are only five 
cities in the entire state of Michigan outside of Detroit 
that have more than one daily newspaper? 

Ordinarily no competition means higher prices, but this 
isn’t so in Michigan, Compare Michigan rates with those 
of any of the five Central States, not including the one big 
city in each state, and you will find that Michigan with the 
least competition is lowest in rate—nearly one cent per 
line per thousand cheaper than the next lowest state. 

It costs money to fight competition. Michigan publish- 
ers haven’t that expense. They devote their entire time 
and energy in getting out better newspapers and develop- 
ing their local fields, making them better advertising 
territories. 

Then when you consider that the leading dailies in these 
cities have 85.3% of the total circulation of the state out- 
side of Detroit, isn’t there only one conclusion, and that is 
that Michigan would prove the most profitable state in 
which to advertise? We are sure of it and can prove it if 
you will use the 18 afternoon newspapers, each exclusive 
in its field, that make up the 


Michigan League of Home Dailies 


Albion Evening Recorder Monroe Evening News 
Big Rapids Pioneer Niles Daily Star Sun 
Cadillac Evening News Petoskey Evening News 


Cheboygan Daily Tribune St. Joseph Herald Press 
Coldwater Daily Reporter South Haven Tribune 


Dowagiac Daily News Sturgis Daily Journal 
Ionia Sentinel Standard Three Rivers Commercial 
Manistee News Advocate Traverse City Record Eagle 


Marshall Evening Chronicle Ypsilanti Press 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 


National Advertising Representative 
MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO 
New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street - - - - - R. R. MULLIGAN 
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Change In 
Representation 


With pleasure, THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 
[Phoenix] announces the appointment, effective | 
September first, nineteen hundred twenty-two, of 


' 
3 
5 
is 
f 
i 
, 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. i 


Brunswick Building, New York r 
Harris Trust Building, Chicago 


as National Advertising Managers of the 
ARIZONA REPUBLICAN. sl 


Write for new rate cards showing no change other t 
than the address of the new representatives in 
New York and Chicago. p 


The population of Phoenix is seven 
times larger than it was in 1900. ; 
Arizona’s population has been mul- 
tiplied by three in the same time. 
The assessed valuation of Phoenix li 
has since 1900 multiplied 31 times. 


The intensely irrigated acreage sur- = 
rounding Phoenix has been doubled cl 
since 1916, a 


Isn’t this a good country in which al 
to advertise? P 


ARIZONA REPUBLICAN : 


AN INDEPENDENT PROGRESSIVE JOURNAL di 


PHOENIX ARIZONA Y 
1 
el 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES el 
NEW YORK CHICAGO m 
Williams, Lawrence & Williams, Lawrence & 
Cresmer Co. Cresmer Co al 
Brunswick Bldg. Harris Trust Bldg. r 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ' 
M. C. Mogensen M. C. Mogensen M. C. Mogensen G 


Examiner Bldg. Title-Insurance Bldg. Henry Bldg. 





P 








Two Specialties, to Round Out 
Season’s Sales 


Ives Toys Take the Slump. Out of Off Periods by Selling Early in 
Year 


the 


By Ernest H. Rowe 


T was no “stunt,” no stroke of 
brilliant forecasting or fore- 
stalling, that carried the Ives Man- 
ufacturing Corporation’s business 
for 1921 beyond the previous high 
record of 1920. It was nothing 
more or less than the momentum 
of a house policy which, gathering 
force steadily through normal 
years of consistent growth, car- 
ried the house like a tide over a 
year which others found full of 
shallows. The salient points of 
that policy are two. Point number 
one is that the Ives company has 
turned the toy manufacturing busi- 
ness into a steady, year-round busi- 
ness instead of a heart-breaking 
pre-Christmas rush. Point num- 
ber two is to have your best cus- 
tomers, year after year, order 
Christmas stock in January and 
accept and pay for it in March, 

\pril or May. 

Edward C. Ives began making 
iron toys and “floor” trains in 
Bridgeport in 1868. The other 
lines of toys soon were dropped 
and attention concentrated on the 
trains. In a few years they were 
running on tracks under their own 
clock-work power. Tracks became 
more like real railroads with 
curves and cross-overs, switches 
and semaphores. So did the roll- 
ing stock, with day coaches and 
Pullmans, baggage and freight 
cars, tenders and cabooses. Then 
came bridges, tunnels, stations, 
freight depots. Nowadays the 
clock-work locomotive is out of 
date except in the cheaper grades. 
Your twentieth-century boy is an 
electrician and runs a completely 
electrified railroad—electric loco- 
motives, electrically lighted cars 
and stations, electric signals on 
train and track. 

The reasoning used to run: 
Give the customer his “choice” of 
everal different models at his 


“so as to catch ’em all, 
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price so as to be sure to suit his 
individual taste. Different baits, . 
was the 
idea. Now we know that, while it 
sounded right, it was really wrong. 
All the complications in manufac- 
turing and selling would have 
been worth while if they had ac- 
complished the purpose. But it 
did not work that way. With 
fewer numbers to set out on his 
counters, the dealer can stock the 
full line more heavily than he can 
when he is obliged to order a 
few each of a great variety in 
order to meet competition. He 
buys cautiously of all the models 
because he does not know which 
ones may be left on his hands 
while the popular ones run short. 
If he is a smaller buyer he runs 
exactly the same risk and exer- 
cises exactly the same caution in 
selecting the numbers to buy and 
the ones to omit. The result of 
unnecessary variety, therefore, is 
really under-buying. With the 
present reduced variety the, great 
majority of Ives customers. can 
and do buy every model up to 
their price limit and make up a 
larger total order because the ele- 
ment of guessing at demand is 
por we F a eliminated. 


TRADE AND CONSUMER ADVERTISING, 
HAND IN HAND 


Fifteen years ago, the Ives com- 
pany launched a national adver- 
tising campaign which has grown 
greater each year. The two lines 
of consumer advertising and 
dealer advertising are followed 
with equal aggressiveness. Boys’ 
magazines are used the year 
around, the largest amount of 
space being employed in October, 
November and December for the 
holiday season. A few family 
magazines are employed in much 
the same way to tell the story to 
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father and mother. Business pa- 
pers carry the Ives message to the 
toy, hardware, sporting goods and 
electrical trades, including the 
public utility electric companies, 
every month in the year. Full 


Every boy loves 
boats and trains 


ors can have # railroad all their own, or a won- 

derful feet of ships that look just like original 
modele—perfect even in small details. Ives Trains 
and Ives Boats are sturdy American Toys that will 
last for years with proper care. 


The lacomotives rum by electricity or springs and 
whias around on miniature trecks with. stations, 
switches. sidings. 


ve a com 
rastroad system that win he fun in the world. 


Ives Boats. like Ive, Trains, are miniature copies 
of original models, They ave 
somely painted and are operated by 

jing mechanioms There are wonderful subi 
rines thet dive, ocean liners, freighters, motor 
boats and destroyers. 

A feet of Ives Ships or an Ives railroad system will 
make all other toys neglected. They are just 
every boy warts. 

Send Ie for Ine Booklet 
of Traine and Boats 


The IVES MANUPACTURING © > sate 
196 Holland Ave. 


ef 


pages and double spreads are the 
rule, and results justify it. One 
double spread in a business paper 
very recently brought in, among 
the usual inquiries, new accounts 
of considerable size from two ex- 
ceptionally strong concerns. 
Distribution through the four 
trades mentioned is quite consist- 
ent at all seasons with, of course, 
a big increase for Christmas. In 
the department stores the old in- 
season flood and off-season ebb of 
trade lingers with more tenacity. 
That is due, perhaps, to the fact 
that, being department stores, their 
business year is made up of an 
unceasing round of seasons— 
spring suits and housefurnishings, 


wong 'g 


“poy” COPY IN GENERAL MEDIUMS 
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Easter hats, June: weddings, sun 
mer sport goods, fall school ou:- 
fits, winter clothes, and _ the 
Christmas—that keep the gro 
volume fairly even. Howeve 
the steady hammering at co: 
sumer demand by 
popular magazine a 
vertising, and the ex 
ample of steady t 
business done by tl 
specialty stores, a 
having their effect « 
the “off-season” trade 
of the departmen' 
stores. More about 
that a little farther o: 

Advertising copy is 
written by men wl 
remember their own 
boyhood well enough 
to know that the nor 
mal boy is instinc 
tively a ‘‘fan’’ on 
everything he is inter- 
ested in. We older 
fellows can usually 
see and admit som 
good points in most 
of the rival claimants 
for our patronag: 
But when we were 
just kids there was 
just one good one. It 
was superlatively 
good and all the rest 
were punk—be it 
skates, baseball nines, 
air rifles, high schoo! 
teachers, street gangs, 
or what not. Sell the 
boy, and it is as much 
as dad’s life is worth to attempt to 
hand him something of a different 
make, 

Advertising, according to C. | 
Rivenburgh, sales manager, had 
much to do with the gratifying 
results in 1921, especially th 
policy of an expanding pro 
gramme. “For some time,” he 
said, “I had believed we should 
use the newspapers to stimula: 
trade for our customers in citi: 
where the amount of our business 
warranted it. So, under the ex 
traordinary conditions of last 
year, we took that forward step 
For five or six weeks befor 
Christmas we used fairly generou 
space in Sunday editions and o 
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Clean Journalism 


. and 
“Truth in Advertising ” 


We hear much and read much, today, in respect 
to Clean Journalism and “Truth in Advertising,” 
as newspaper ideals. 


The Christian Science Monitor prints only 
Clean ;News, and “Truth in Advertising” is not 
merely a slogan in the Monitor offices, but a definite 
rule, applied to the acceptance of advertisements 
ever since the Monitor was established, in 1908. 


An advertisement in The Christian Science Moni- 
tor is an endorsement of Clean Journalism. Readers 
of the Monitor appreciate this fact, and, because 
they themselves believe in and support Clean Jour- 
nalism, they naturally have a desire to patronize the 
Monitor’s advertisers. 


A point of particular interest to national ad- 
vertisers is that every merchant who advertises in 
the Monitor (there are over 3,000) receives the 
copies which contain his advertisements. Many of 
these merchants are regular readers of the Monitor. 


Through this newspaper, therefore, the national 
advertiser tells his story to a select group of retail 
distributors, as well as to a desirable element of the 
buying public. 

We have just issued a booklet containing a list of the 
Monitor's 3,000 retail advertisers, located in 350 cities 
of the United States and other countries, together with 
fac-simile letters telling what some of them say about 
the value of Monitor advertising. We will be glad to 


send a copy of this booklet to any National or Local 
Advertiser. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Publication Office, 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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The only paper 
to gain in 1921 | 


HE year 1921 marked the CINCINNATI i 
TIMES-STAR’S fifteenth consecutive 
annual gain in display advertising —a gain th 
of 990,087 lines. All three of the other papers th 
lost, as follows: 1,091,215, 668,216 and 277,507 al 
lines respectively. “ 


The TIMES-STAR published 10,641,904 lines in 
of display advertising, an excess of 2,731,535 
lines over the second paper, including Sundays, ah 
and an excess of 3,795,063 lines over the third qu 
paper. : 
Each of these fifteen years it was not only first Iv 
in volume of display lineage published, but Wi 
each year it surpassed its own supremacy of 
the year before. 0 


Fifteen years it has borne the indelible stamp rm 
of increasing preference of both local and a 
national advertisers — a preference the result Wi 
of experience. sta 


This preference of fifteen years averaged an be 
annual excess of over one million lines more M 
than the second paper, including Sundays, and Ju 
over twomillion lines morethanthethird paper. e 


A fifteen year supremacy — last year the 7 
greatest —is the CINCINNATI TIMES- 
STAR’S invitation to advertisers. bu 
pe 1 
the 


— ips 
CINCINNATI TIMESSTAR | 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager nes 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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one or two weekdays. It worked. 
It relieved us and our trade of a 
lot of anxiety by moving the 
goods off their counters better 
than they had ever moved before. 
That experience so 
confirmed our 
judgment in under- 
taking it that this 
year we will do the 
same thing in a 
dozen or fifteen 
cities all the way 
from Boston to Los 
Angeles. In the 
copy we feature all 
the stores in town 
that carry our line 
and of course we 
tie it in with our 
magazine advertis- 
ing.” 

The big business 
of last year came 
about partly and 
quite naturally 
from another out- 
standing feature of 
Ives practice, which 
was revolutionary 
when it was be- 
gun. Until a dozen 
years ago the sales- 
men were idle the 
first six months of 
the year. The rule 
was that they 
started for their 
territories so as to 
begin seeing their customers on the 
Monday following the Fourth of 
July. From Christmas until then 
they loafed about the office to meet 
such of their customers as dropped 
in. It was the custom of the 
trade to do that in the spring— 
just to look around, not to do any 
buying. Not over fifteen or twenty 
per cent of the year’s business, in 
those days, was done during the 
first two quarters; now the pro- 
portion is well over half. 

“I remember my first trip,” said 
Mr. Rivenburgh, “when I came 
here twelve years ago. I was 
started out about the sixth of 
June, and we all wondered then 
if it wasn’t a little too early. It 
was expected that about all I 
would do for four weeks would 
be to turn in expense accounts 
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TOY YACHTS HAVE PROVED A 
POPULAR LINE TO ADVERTISE 
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and weather reports. I dig enough 
better than that, however, to war- 
rant starting all the men out about 
that time, the next year. The year 
after that we moved the starting 
date forward to 
March. That broke 
the ice and the 
precedents so com- 
pletely that the fol- 
lowing year we 
plunged the whole 
distance by starting 
out the day after 
New Year’s. We 
call, from the very 
first of the year, 
on every customer 
in town.” 

Get the psy- 
chology of that 
practice. All the 
impressions of the 
biggest toy selling 
season of the year 
are fresh in the 
buyer’s mind. He 
knows exactly what 
he can do next sea- 
son because he is 
full of what he 
has just done. It is 
really easier then 
for him to decide 
the elements of his 
next season’s pur- 
chases than it is 
later in the year 
when succeeding 
seasons have to some_ extent 
blurred his clear impressions of 
the Christmas trade and when, to 
make sure of careful judgment, 
he must refresh his memory by 
hunting up and studying again 
the past season’s record. You get 
the benefit of his suggestions and 
complaints growing out of expe- 
rience that is only a few days old. 

So the Ives sales force set out 
on January 2, as usual, and booked 
business, as usual, for the 1921 
Christmas season. The goods 
were delivered and paid for be- 
fore the depression was fairly 
under way. Then did this manu- 
facturer chuckle and pat himself 
on the back for being so lucky 
as to have passed the losses of a 
bad year on to the other fellow? 
Anybody who is clever in that par- 
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ticular way has the peak of his 
business career behind him and is 
traveling on the downward slope. 
Having got its goods. into the 
customers’ hands, the Ives organ- 
ization pitched in to help them 
get rid of them when the selling 
season came. The innovation of 
local newspaper advertising, al- 
ready mentioned, proved highly 
successful. Besides that, a little 
extra pressure was put into an- 
other regular practice. The sales- 
men’s selling season is mainly over 
by mid-October. From then until 
Christmas they are just as busy as 
ever but their work becomes dif- 
ferent. They take their coats off 
in their customers’ stores, help lay 
out the toy display for the holi- 
days and instruct the regular and 
extra salespeople in selling the 
stock. 

One rather big store, for ex- 
ample, sold a very good stock of 
trains but a  disproportionately 
small number of transformers. 
Their trade preferred dry bat- 
teries, was the report. In a two- 
hour demonstration the Ives sales- 
man sold ten trains, and a trans- 
former with every one. He showed 
that the trouble was not that the 
transformers were being refused, 
but that they were not being of- 
fered by the salespeople. Just a 
few days before Christmas the 
factory notified the sales office that 
there were on hand some hun- 
dred-odd dozens of certain num- 
bers which were being discon- 
tinued. New York City was the 
only possible market in the four 
or five days which remained of 
the holiday shopping season. Prac- 
tically the whole lot was put into 
one large department store on 
consignment, and an Ives sales- 
man along with them. He cleaned 


up the consignment, and _ the 


store’s entire regular stock besides. 

We are not through yet with the 
factors that entered into the big 
business of 1921. So far only the 
toy trains have been mentioned. 
The war stepped in, and brought 
a new product—mechanical boats. 
Until 1915 Germany was the 
source of supply to the American 
trade. So long as the Ives busi- 
ness was confined to toy trains, 
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trade was brisk during the firs: 
three months of the year, the 
specialty stores furnishing the 
bulk of the business. Then ther: 
was always a lull until the to: 
buyers of the big departmen 
stores came into the market in the 
early summer. Again there was : 
falling off in the late summer be 
fore the smaller trade began t 
buy for the holidays. A filler fo: 
these spring and summer gaps was 
desirable, and the sudden deart! 
of mechanical boats supplied ex 
actly what was needed. They sel! 
wherever there is a tub and wate: 
enough to fill it for a boy to play 
in. They sell during the entir: 
year, with the principal demand 
coming from March to Septem 


r. 

When the war ended, German 
competition might well have been 
expected to make serious inroads 
on this new branch of the busi- 
ness. On the contrary it is doing 
twice the volume it did dur- 
ing the war. Why? For the rea 
son that, if a boy gets water in 
his boat and rusts the clock-work 
so it will not run,.that is the end 
of it if it is a foreign boat. With 
an Ives boat he can lift off the 
deck house, buy a new spring and 
put it in place in five minutes. 

Last year the Ives boat line was 
augmented by adding miniature 
sail boats and yachts modeled, in 
hull and rig, after the best and 
fastest of the big fellows. Re 
quiring comparatively large bodies 
of still water, and some knowledge 
of sailing, besides running into 
more money than is_ usually 
thought of as the price of a toy— 
the retail price range is from $20 
to $45—the market for these boats 
is rather definitely restricted to 
the seaport and lakeport cities 
That is just as well, because quan- 
tity production is not sought in 
this line; much of the workman 
ship is handwork. It is distinctly 
a quality line, carrying an appe: 
to a new circle of patrons wit! 
money to spend for their own e: 
joyment and that of their boy 
For, since these boats permit th 
practice of no small degree o! 
nautical skill, many boys of larg« 
growth buy them and sail them. 
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ROBERT 
S.MiTai H 
COMPANY 


A Complete Direct Mail Advertising 
and Printing Service 


HE quality and effectiveness of the Direct 

Mail campaigns produced by this organization 
are due not only to the ability of the Service 
Department to render the highest type of 
merchandising experience and to the ability of 
the Art Department to make pictures which sell, 
but to the ability of the men in the composing 
room, the foundry, the press room and the 
bindery to produce work of high quality from the 
printing standpoint. 
In the printing business, as well as in Direct Mail 
Advertising, the Robert Smith Company has 
gained an enviable name for the quality of its 
workmanship and the effectiveness of its crea- 
tions, due to the fact that here is an organization 
composed of specialists in every branch of the 
printing art—men whose pride in their work is 
professional, and whose ability to work together 
in perfect harmony and accord is one of the fine 
examples of American industry. 
If you are looking for this same co-operation in printing, or in 
Direct Mail Advertising, let us know when it will be convenient 


for you to see our representative or drop us a line asking for full 
information. 


ROBERT SMITH COMPANY 


230 North Washington Avenue 
Lansing, Michigan 
ADVERTISING ART ENGRAVING  LITHOGRAPHING 
ELECTROTYPING PRINTING’ BINDING 
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Results Depend on Appeal 


Your mailing folders can be frequent, at- 
tractive, and varied—yet economical if they 
are prepared on Hammermill Cover. 


Circulars, Folders, Self-Covers, any form 
of mailing can be used inexpensively, and in 
colorful variety, by selecting your stock from 
Hammermill cover samples. 


Your printer can supply you with samples 
of Hammermill Cover or you can obtain 
them by mail by writing Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


MMERM), 
COVER 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
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Races and regattas are held with 
all the accompaniments of the big 
ones. Such a genuine sport has 
it become that some of the ama- 
teur sports magazines are used to 
advertise the line during the sea- 
son of “open navigation” for craft 
of their class. That season coin- 
cides fairly closely with the dips 
in the train selling curve and helps 
to straighten out the line of total 
sales. 





Dallas Optometrists Advertise 
Co-operatively 


Members of the Dallas Optometric 
Society are advertising co-operatively in 
newspapers and in one advertisement 
headed “Wear Glasses to Protect 
Vision,” give the following message: 

“A mechanical engine cannot give 
perfect service with the most intricate 
of its parts worn; nor can the body 
furnish that which is essential to happi- 
ness and prosperity—health, if the eye- 
sight is impaired. 

“In the selection of glasses many 
people prefer rimless lenses. The ad- 
vantages of this type of glasses are 
many. They are stylish, artistic, light 
in weight and are proper for both busi- 
ness and social wear. 

“We have all types and styles of 
glasses and are at any time glad to aid 
in choosing a pair for YOUR partic- 
ular likes and requirements.” 

The copy is followed by the names 
and addresses of the society’s members. 


A Sale for the Sake of Alimony 


Advertising for the public to buy 
safes to help him pay $10,000 alimony 
to his wife recently was conducted by 
Charles Rosengard, of Haverhill, Mass. 
His wife has been suing him on the 
illegation of cruel and abusive treat- 
ment and failure to provide properly 
for his family. 

Rosengard inserted the following 
piece of copy in the Haverhill Evening 
Gazette: 

“Notice to the public—Now is the 
time to buy your safes from me, as I 
need $10,000 to pay my wife what she 
has sued me for (if she wins). I will 
sell verv reasonable and have a large 
variety. Charles Rosengard, Tel. 3617, 
801 Main Street.” 








Indianapolis “Star” Advances 
Paul Morgan 


The Indianapolis Star has appointed 
Paul Morgan as manager of its mer- 
chandising and promotion department. 
He succeeds Russell E. Smith. Mr. 
Morgan has been assistant manager of 
this department and, previous to his 
nection with the Indianapolis Star, 
was advertising manager of the Colum- 
bia, Mo. Missourian. 
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In 
Bridgeport, 


Conn. 






On Labor Day S. Z. Poli 
will open his Palace Theatre 
which has just been com- 
pleted at a cost of $2,000,000. 
Mr. Poli owns four other 
theatres in Bridgeport and 
is close to the people's pocket- 
book. He stakes $2,000,000 
on the market. You can make 
your product dominate the 
market with a very small 
fraction of his investment. 


I. A. KLEIN 
50 East 42nd Street 
New York 


Ft. Dearborn Bk. Building 
Chicago 













The 
Post- 
Telegram 


Only A. B.C. 
Papers 



















The Danger of the Trial Order 


Salesmen Who Get Peanut Size Orders Regard Selling and Stocking th 
Trade as Unnecessary 


By S. C. 


Atoop product that was a 
big seller in many markets 
had not been introduced into cer- 
tain large Middle Western sec- 
tions. But about eighteen months 
ago the company was ready to in- 
vade these markets. The regula- 
tion tactics were used. First a 
crew of men covered the retail 
trade and took missionary orders 
for the jobbers. These orders 
were the customary single case, 
trial orders. The jobbers filled 
them and bought a few extra 
cases, Then the advertising 
started—good, regular copy. 

Almost nothing happened, ex- 
cept that the cost to sell in those 
markets was tremendous. The 
district sales managers explained 
that it would take patience, a long, 
hard pull, conditions were unfav- 
orable, the market was conserva- 
tive, other brands were thoroughly 
established and all the other cus- 
tomary, regulation alibis. The 
house became convinced that it 
was a case of sticking it out. 
Month after month, the salesmen 
went around and the advertising 
continued and the cost to sell per 
case stayed very, very high. Deal- 
ers were not interested, many re- 
fused to buy the second time after 
they had sold out the first case 
and gradually the men began to 
slow up. Things became stagnant. 
The head salesmen ran out of 
alibis and became sulky and dis- 
satisfied. 

Then something happened. In 
one of the cities, a new retail man 
was employed. He wasn’t the 
regulation type of retail “pedler.” 
He slashed in and bullied his way 
through his territory. Instead of 
taking one-case orders, he took 
ten- and twenty-five-case orders. 
He was one of those rare indi- 
viduals, the natural born salesman 
—probably he will be a $25,000 
sales manager in the future. He 
stood out head and_ shoulders 
above the rest of the salesmen. 


Lambert 


After this chap had sold hi 
large orders, he went over th 
same trade and unpacked th 
goods and made tremendous di: 
plays in each store. He jollied an 
bullied his way through obstack 
and objections. Sheer nerve ani 
audacity often carried him ov: 
difficulties. Other and older ani! 
“wiser” salesmen said it was b 
ginner’s luck and the wisdom oi 
ignorance. Possibly that was 
true. He didn’t know that he wa, 
doing the “impossible.” But the 
trade got the goods and the sales 
man made each dealer display 
them. There was so much in each 
of those stores, that displaying it 
at all made it dominate the situa 
tion. He had only a handful o 
stores, compared to the ne 
routes the other men made for 
themselves. But he «stayed with 
those few stores and he coaxed 
and cajoled the clerks and the 
owners into pushing his line. As 
fast as the pile went down, lx 
pushed another order through and 
replenished the stock. Because 
the line really had merit it r 
peated and because the merchaut 
had a big stock, he had to take a 
continued interest. 

It wasn’t long until the other 
salesmen got the cue and began 
taking one twenty-five-case orde1 
in a day rather than a half dozen 
one-case orders. Certain stores 
began to realize that the line was 
the leader so far as they wer 
concerned. Then the advertising 
seemed to take hold to better a: 
vantage and the ball was on 
way, rolling strong. 

The moral is obvious. We have 
been depending too much on : 1- 
vertising to create consumer ‘c- 
mand to force the dealer into | 
Salesmen have become weak ii) 
the back and in the head. Je 
men who ten years ago could »« 
nothing in advertising have 
come converted to the point 
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leaning over backward or else the 
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SURVIVES SOAKING IN THE SEA 


Car 


Last summer a small safe full of valuable stock 
certificates was stolen from the country home of 
a prominent New York banker. The thieves 
bored holes in it to get it open, and took out 
money and valuable jewelry, and then sunk the 
safe in three fathoms of water in Manhasset 
Bay, where the sea flowed in an out for nearly 
four months. The thieves were captured, con- 
fessed and the safe was recovered by divers. 

The securities were spread out and dried and 
were then easily legible, and with care could be 
handled, and were of course redeemable. 

Here is another proof of the importance of a 
tough and durable all-new-rag paper for the en- 
sraving of valuable securities. 

All the stock certificates in the safe were 
engraved on Crane’s Bond. 


100% selected new rag stock 

I21 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


‘| Crane’s 
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Chamber of Commerce 
of the bd 
Vluited States of Anerien 
Fille Building 
Washington. B.C. 


august Twenty-firet. 


Dear Mr. Johns: 


One side of the NaTIUN'S BUSINESS which has not had the 
emphasis it deserves,1 believe,is the high personal purchasing power 
of the executives we are reaching. Here are corporation officials 
whose yearly incomes place them well above the average in personal 
Trequiremente and in ability to satisfy those generous requirements. 


They are the kind of men also whose endorsement by use of 
@ shaving - a watch - a tire, or an antomobile - means much to 
that product the organizations and communities where they are the 


dicated by goverment figures recently published. ‘The combined total 
Salary paia by corporations to their officers during the last year 
Pecorded is §709,566,195. Of this amount, how much do they spond for 
automobile transportation? 54 annoslly would make a 35 million dol- 
lar market. 10% would total 70 million. One set of tires a year 
Would mean 9-12 million dollar. tire market! 


What other class can you. think of that either draws as 
much or spende as much annually as the leaaing business men of the 
country? What other magazine commands § more direct right-of-way to 
ite audience than The NATION'S BUSINESS to the szecutive Class audiénce 


The sweep of a canpaign before 75,000 inflnential bayers is 


gomething to be reckoned with. add the bull's eye directness of The 
MATION'S BUSINESS to this rich personal sales market. 


Very jruly yours, 
Director of Advertising 


me. Wm. H. Johns, THE NATION'S BUSINESS. 


George Batten Company, 
Mew York, HN. Y. 


P. 3. Our rate ig about half the average class rate. 
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new generation of retail men has 
heen so thoroughly schooled in the 
force of advertising that it has 
come to regard selling and stock- 
ing the trade as unnecessary. 
Overloading the trade is poor 
business. But underselling is just 
as dangerous. Underselling means 
ihat the dealer does not take an 
interest in the article. It means 
that he is glutting his store with 
odds and ends that he doesn’t take 
scriously. The salesman who goes 
from store to store overselling the 
advertising in order to get a “dis- 
tribution” of one case is danger- 
ous to his house. Instead of sell- 
ing the dealer properly, he is only 
making the market appear as if it 
had distribution when it is really 
worse off than if it had never 
been touched. It is this muddy- 
ing of the water that makes it so 
expensive for the line to be finally 
introduced. There is too much 
ladylike, pussyfooting “selling” 
being done by pathetic, timid 
creatures who creep from store to 
store with an apologetic look and 
spineless body, supinely entreat- 
ing the merchant to inspect the 
“tremendous advertising cam- 
paign” which is going to create a 
“tremendous demand.” 


ONE SALES MANAGER’S VIEW OF 
THE SITUATION 


Here and there sales managers 
are commencing to get down to a 
realization of things. One of them 
wrote recently to his men: “Ten 
years ago when I was on the 
road, we used now and then to 
vet ‘bawled out’ by the credit 
department for  overselling a 
dealer. I appreciate the dangers 
of overselling. But I appreciate 
it when our credit man tears his 
hair and threatens to cut down the 
quantity a man sells. I don’t see 
that enjoyable sight often enough 
these days. don’t want you 
chaps on the road to worry about 
overselling. Leave that to us 
here in the house. Remember, 
more men have lost their jobs for 
underselling than ever lost them 
or will lose them for overselling.” 

“Cut out the pink-tea salesman- 
ship,” another man suddenly wrote 
to his crew. “Our job is to sell 
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goods. We're not buyers. We're 
not kindergarten teachers or nurse 
girls. We've got to back to 
the raw meat days of salesman- 
ship. We've got advertising and 
dealer licips and a service depart- 
ment and a lot of other trimmings 
and garnishings to help us these 
days, but let’s remember that the 
other houses have them, too, and 
that in the final analysis, man 
power is what sells the goods. 
Figure up how much a man can 
use of all competitive brands, 
multiply that by two, and fight for 
that size order for our brand. 
Let the competitor take care of 
himself. He is able to do it, from 
the appearance of your territory 
the last look I had at it. 

“Some of you boys remind me 
of a young lady department store 
clerk. If anybody wants to buy 
something, he has to take it away 
from her. When you get through 
with a dealer, let him feel he has 
been called on by a salesman.” 

The man who wrote the above 
is no longer actively selling goods. 
He has climbed up from the ranks 
of salesmen but every now and 
then he takes time to get out on 
the territory. Recently, he has 
been hearing so much about un- 
willingness to buy, strikes, hard 
times, cheap competition, unfavor- 
able conditions and all those 
things he slipped quietly away and 
went out to see what things: were 
like. Once upon a time he had 
been so good a salesman that he 
was promoted. He went out to a 
suburb of New York and cleaned 
up a busy section inhabited by the 
pear and _——— classes , af 
wor’ people. e came 
with a book full of orders and 
blood in his eyes. 

“What our sales force needs is 
to understand that merchandise 
must be sold. The dealer isn’t 
buying anything any more. He 
expects to be sold. Salesmen must 
again expect to be thrown out 
bodily. That pleasant indoor sport 
is again the privilege of the re- 
tail merchant. Also salesmen must 
be. prepared to go back and take 
away the order.” 

“Golf is all right,” an old ex- 
ecutive said to me a few days ago, 
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O you know that 
The Cincinnati 
Post has a larger 

circulation, by 30,000, 
than the second eve- 
ning paper, and almost 
three times as much 
circulation as the first 
morning and Sunday 
newspaper? 

Let our Merchandising 

Service Department help 

you thru trade investiga- 

tion and survey wi in 
this market. 

Call, write, or wire for 

information desired. 

















The Cincinnati Post 
A meg ony Newspaper 
ember A.B.C. 


in/ &/veston 
Y > 


™ New 





Orleans 


date 


it's 
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“but golf isn’t selling merchandis« 
Getting away three or four afte: 
noons a week to play golf 
weakening the mental force of ou 
sales executives. While they ar 
out taking care of their shape 
the rest of the office lags, and tl 
men on the road catch the diseas 
Too many of us think that Satu: 
day is Sunday and both of then 
are days of perfect rest. W 
stroke our manicured fingers 
gently stick our mouthful 
chewing gum under our desk, light 
a dainty cigarette and write a 
memorandum to the man highe: 
up and tell him about conditions 
We're a lazy, tea-drinking coteri: 
of mollycoddles and we won't 
wake up until somebody gets busy 
and takes our business away from 
us overnight through sheer hard 
work. Orders are to be had in 
good quantity but until we go out 
and dig them up by the roots we 
won’t get any place. And so long 
as we dilly-dally around with 
little peanut size orders and put 
ourselves on the back about our 
perfect distribution and wait for 
weak-kneed, pretty advertising to 
do the whole thing, just so long 
will we also wonder why the vol- 
ume isn’t bigger. 





New Business-Paper and 
Direct-Mail Campaigns 
The I. J. White Company, manufa 
turer and distributor of bakers’ ma 
chinery and equipment, and the Vogu: 
Cap Company, both of New. York, ar: 
planning business-paper and direct-by 
mail advertising campaigns. 
These campaigns will be directed by 
The Waverly Company, New York a 
vertising service. 





K. K. Hoagg with Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company 


The Hyatt Roller Beoeia Company 
Detroit, has appointed ani Hoagg 
advertising manager of "he motor be 
s division. e will also supervi 
es promotion and commercial resear 
werk for this division. 





Atlanta Office for Sacks 
Agency 


The Sacks Company, Inc., New Yo 


py A agency, will open a Sout! 
ern bran office in Atlanta, Ga.. 
September 1. The new office will | 


under the management of Charles ". 
Kelly. 


Aug. 24, 192. 
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WS.HILE Company 


Complete ADVERTISING Service 


Research 
ising Plans 


sSpapers 
Painted Bulletins 











8 West 40% St Parma 
PITr 


NEW YORK 





The Journals of the Knit Goods Trade 


Published monthly 
by 


Tue KNIT GOODS PUBLISHING CORPORATION {| 
321 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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The Railway Strike and 
Marketing 





(Continued from page 19) 


Board. Contrary to the prevalent 
belief, the labor leaders abso- 
lutely rejected this proposal. 
They reserved without qualifica- 
tion the right of employees to 
strike rather than abide by de- 
cisions of the Board. They said 
in their letter to President Hard- 
ing: “The employees have always 
taken the position that as long as 
they continue to render service 
they shall abide by the rules and 
working conditions and accept the 
wages determined by the Labor 
Board.” In the very next sen- 
tence they said: “It has been uni- 
versally admitted that the em- 
ployees, in exercising their right 
to suspend work upon non- 
acceptable conditions are neither 
violating the law nor the decisions 
of the Board.” The thing they 
say “has been universally ad- 
mitted” has never been admitted 
by anybody outside the labor 
unions, and the language used by 
them could not possibly mean 
anything but one thing, and this 
is that the labor unions reserve 
for their members the “right” to 
strike at any time they see fit 
against any and every decision 
of the Labor Board which im- 
poses what they regard as “non- 
acceptable conditions.” Once it 
is clearly understood that the 
railway labor leaders still reserve, 
as they always have reserved, 
the unrestricted right of their 
members to strike against “non- 
acceptable conditions,” even 
though these have been estab- 
lished by the Labor Board, it is 
easier to understand the respec- 
tive attitudes of the railway man- 
agers and the labor leaders on 
the question of seniority rights. 
The seniority rules now in effect 
on the railways were adopted by 
the Railroad Labor Board at the 
instance of the labor unions them- 
selves. In every railway shop 
there is a seniority list which be- 
gins with the name of the man 
who has been employed con- 
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tinuously the longest, and ends 
with the name of the newest 
employee. . Employees having the 
highest seniority rights have the 
privilege of choosing what work 
they will do. Furthermore, and 
most important, in periods of de- 
pression when men must be laid 
off, the managements, under the 
seniority rules, must begin at the 
bottom with the newest men and 
go on up the list, in consequence 
of which seniority carries with it 
the right to certain and regular 
employment. 

Naturally, in case of strikes 
the railways must offer induce- 
ments to men to stay at work or 
go to work. They cannot keep 
the railways running unless they 
can get men to work. As soon 
as the strike was ordered, the 
railway managements, as an_ in- 
ducement to get men to stay at 
work or go to work, promised 
them seniority rights and an- 
nounced that striking employees 
would sacrifice their seniority 
rights. They assumed that they 
had the approval and support of 
the Government in doing so. The 
chairman of the Labor Board 
had said at the time the strike 
was called that the strikers “thus 
automatically abandoned all the 
rights they possessed under their 
agreements and under the de- 
cisions of the Board, including 
their seniority.” The longer the 
strike went on the more men the 
railways got to work, and in con- 
sequence the more important the 
seniority issue became. To take 
the strikers back with their full 
seniority rights would be to vio- 
late the promises of the railways 
and to destroy the incentive of 
men to work in case of future 
strikes. 

The leaders of the striking 
unions having in their letter to 
President Harding expressly re- 
served the right to strike in future 
had increased the importance to 
the railways of following a policy 
which would make: it more diffi- 
cult in future to secure strike 
votes or to win strikes. The labor 
unions’ position upon the seniority 
question was. stated by one of 
their spokesmen as follows: “The 
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from the “Common Herd” 





DANISH BOND 


ONE OF THE LINE OF PAPERS WATER-MARKED DANISH 


| page the mass of commonplace daily correspondence 
a few letters stand forth with clean-cut distinction. 
Their unmistakable snap and crackle of quality create 
| an immediate and favorable impression. 
| 


| They make a successful approach because they are 
written on high grade (and usually high priced) bond paper. 
Danish Bond is a high quality paper sold at a price 
that is extremely moderate. “Hand-sorted” rags, the 
purest artesian water and seasoned, conscientious skill 
combine to produce its unfailing excellence. 

Danish Bond—in white and ten colors—is recommended 
by all good printers. For letterheads—for statements, 
bills, announcements, folders, broadsides and other direct 
advertising uses—it can always be depended upon to give 
satisfaction. 

DANISH BOND 


el EXECUTIVE CABINET 


Holds 250 sheets of Danish Bond 


with envel to match. A dis- 
tinctive, dust-proof desk accesso: 
DANISH LEDGER 
DANISH LINEN 











ry 
that has been enthusiastically wel- 
comed by business executives, 
merchants and professional men 
and women. 
A card will bring samples 
and Pon particulars, 











DANISH KASHMIR COVER 
DANISH INDEX BRISTOL 





i Made in the hills of Berkshire County by the 


lh B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY 
a Masacetts 
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The Uncommon 
Good Will Value 


of this magazine is mani- 
fested in the recent “stocking 
up” by a Middle West dealer 
of a product not previously 
handled by him, just because 
the manufacturer advertises 
in The Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart. Name of dealer 
and product to any adver- 
tiser or agency desiring it. 
Women subscribers; large 
families; huge Catholi¢  in- 
stitution market; established 
dollar-for-dollar leadership; 
immense secondary circula- 
tion. 


300,000 Guaranteed 
(No Canvassers Employed) 


Messenger ofthe Sacred fleart 
“Beart and Soul Gppeat” 


| 154 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 








1419 Lytton Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 














Drive home 


ur sales message with speed and 
tou Use Arkin pictures to put “kick” 


and “punch” into your Ads, House 
Organs, Direct-Mail Advertisements, 
Circulars, etc.—and more goods! 
Over 650 “peppy,” pointed illustra- 
tions (for every purpose) in the new 
Arkin Cut Book. Now ready! 


A FREE OFFER 


—to those who buy Arkin Cuts at any 
time —for the dollar you mail will be 
credited on your first order for only 
$3 worth of cuts. Pin a dollar to this 
ad and mail it now! Send to 


ARKIN ADVERTISERS SERVICE 
Dept. 24 422 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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real issue as we see it is the 
status of the men on strike. We 
hold that they are not dismissc: 
from the service—that they ha, 
not resigned. They are awaiting 
the settlement of their. differences 
and all rights as employees are 
suspended, so to speak, contin- 
gent on whether or not they go 
back to work.” 

This means, in effect, that rai!- 
way employees have a moral rigiit 
to strike for any reason they sce 
fit, even against the decision of a 
government body, and for the ex- 
press purpose of interrupting 
transportation and inflicting un- 
limited injury upon the railways 
and those dependent on their ser- 
vice, and later to be taken back 
into railway employment on as 
good or better terms as men who 
stay at work or go to work and 
who thereby help to prevent the 
intended interruption of transpor- 
tation. It is so obvious acceptance 
of this theory would tend to en- 
courage strikes in future and to 
increase the power of the labor 
unions to interrupt transportation 
and compel the railways and the 
public to grant their demands, 
however unreasonable, that it 
never can be accepted by the 
railways or the public without 
greatly increasing the uncertainty 
as to whether transportation ser- 
vice can be maintained without 
frequent interruptions. But fre- 
quent interruptions of transporta- 
tion would mean frequent inter- 
ference with the. carrying on of 
business of any kind, and _ this 
would be destructive of the wel- 
fare of everybody. Business can- 
not prosper unless it can be car- 
ried on with a high degree 
immunity from such uncertai: 
as would be caused by the danger 
of frequent interruptions of trans- 
portation; and unless _ business 
prospers the welfare of all, in- 
cluding workingmen, will be de- 
stroyed. 

There are lessons of the greai- 
est importance in the railway 
shop employees’ strike and it ‘ 
vitally necessary that the pub! 
shall learn them. We have now 
had one nation-wide railway 
strike, which has demonstrate: 
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Where Legislators 
Get Their Facts 


HEN a senator or congressman arises in his seat 

and produces facts and figures to back up his 
argument, in many instances he gets his information 
from the Scientific American. 


No other magazine is so often quoted in Congress or 
elsewhere, or accepted so instantly at face value, as the 
Scientific American. 


—because its articles are authentic. 


It is pre-eminently the magazine read by “Captains of 
Industry,” the men who dictate policies, establish business 
and who do the thinking for the country. 


Tests in industrial plants, offices, libraries and clubs prove 
that its circulation of nearly 100,000 reaches a half-million 
readers, each copy averaging five readers. 


Space in the Scientific American carries a real, potential 
value. It reaches the man who does, or will do big things. 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


MUNN & CO. 


Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, New York City 
Tower Building, Chicago Hanna Building, Cleveland 
625 F. St. N. W., Washington Hobart Building, San Francisco 
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“Giant Ads” Get the Cash! 
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Your general publicity has awakened interest. 
The victim has mentally accepted your arguments 
for your product. He is persuaded. He saunters 
forth unsuspecting. He passes the store where 
your goods are sold. STOP! One of your 


“Giant Ads” 


has gripped him. Here it is—your argument again—but twice 
—three times—as effective. Right here the victim can get your 
product. If he hesitates he is lost. HE HESITATES! (Curtain.) 


We know how to make “Giant Ads” so that they faithfully 
reproduce all the zest, all the smash of the original in one, two or 
more colors. We will make as many or as few as you need, 
make them as cheap as a good job can be done for, and deliver 
them as we promise. Write for samples and our rate card. 





We are also specialists in reproducing and printing enlarge- 
ments, reductions or facsimiles of Maps, Charts, Diagrams, 
Office and Factory Forms, Data Books, Code Books, Line Draw- 
ings, Photographs, Wash Drawings, Legal Exhibits—in short 
anything printed, typewritten or drawn. This is a specialty 
we have developed and no one has yet equaled our service. 
Our equipment for producing broadsides and other large sheets 
is second to none. Write for our booklet. 

NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 East 24th Street New York 
Pittsburgh Office: 703 Century Bldg.; Phone Smithfield 1482 
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contrary to a widespread belief 
which formerly prevailed, that 
they are not only not impossible, 
but not even improbable. We 
have heard the labor leaders ex- 
pressly contend that the unions 
have at present the legal and 
moral right to strike for any rea- 
sons which seem sufficient to 
them, even though against a de- 
cision of a government body on 
which employees, the railways 
and the public are equally repre- 
sented. These developments es- 
tablish beyond any question the 
proposition that existing laws are 
insufficient to prevent nation-wide 
railway strikes and afford the 
strongest reasons for believing 
that such strikes will occur in 
future unless legislation to ex- 
pressly prohibit them is passed, 
and sufficient power to enforce 
such legislation is given to some 
branch of the Government. 

The difficulty of enforcing leg- 
islation providing for compulsory 
arbitration of railroad labor dis- 
putes undoubtedly would be very 
great, but the country has been 
brought squarely face to face 
with the fact that it must either 
try compulsory arbitration or leave 
the power to precipitate nation- 
wide railway strikes at any time 
in the hands of men who already 
have exercised this power once, 
and who have expressly reserved 
the right to exercise it again at 
any time they see fit. There are 
those who will contend that Gov- 
ernment ownership is the only 
real preventive of railway strikes. 
They forget or ignore the fact 
that strikes repeatedly have oc- 
curred on state railways in other 
countries, and that the railroad 
labor unions of the United States 
expressly reserved the right to 
strike even when the Government 
was operating our railways as a 
war measure, and that several 
strikes, very harmful in their 
effects, although not nation-wide 
in their extent, actually did oc- 
cur during that period. 





rhe Doylestown, Pa., Daily News has 
al ointed Ss. Lindenstein, Inc., New 

k publishers’ representatives, as its 

ional advertising representatives. 
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New. Officers and Advertising 


Plans for Ansco 

Horace W. Davis, has been elected 

resident of the Ansco Company, Bing- 

on, N. Y. He was formerly vice- 
president of the Finance & Trading 
Corporation, New York. He is also 
president of the Horace W. Davis Com- 
pany, New York, and was at one time 
president of the Stanley Insulating Com- 
pany, makers of the Stanley non-break- 
able vacuum bottle. 

Field, formerly sales manager 
of the Ansco Company has been elected 
secretary. He is ounconded _— <. ie 
Anthony who has been appointed sales 
manager in charge of sales activities in 
the field. 

John S. Norton, vice-president of The 
Philip Ritter pany, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has resigned, effec- 
tive September 1, to join the Ansco 
Compa: as assistant to the president 
and will direct the sales and advertising 
policies of the company from Bingham- 
ton. 


The Ansco Company is carrying on a 
newspaper campaign in a num of 
cities to advertise its “‘Speedex” film 


and plans to start a national advertising 
poeta in the fall to stintulate the 
oliday sales of Ansco cameras. 


Made Officer of Lyddon & 


Hanford Agency 

C. H. Kaletzki, who has been man- 
ager of the Syracuse office of the Lyd- 
don & Hanford Co., Rochester, has 
been elected a vice-president of that 
agency. He will continue to direct the 
Syracuse office. 

This office has. recently obtained the 





accounts of the Aird ration, 

er of electrical ea y= 
Marsellus Compan the 
Cummins way aan Barrel as 

Has “Moon-Glo” Silk 

Account 

. A. Migel, Inc., New York, man- 

ufacturer of ‘“Moon-Glo,” 


sing 
arry D. Phillips, New York advertis- 
ing agency. 





Clark Equipment Account with 
amy-Neft 

The advertising accounts of the Clark 
Equipment Company and the Clark 
Trucktractor Company, Buchanan and 
Battle Creek, Mich., are now being han- 
dled by the Chicago office of the Bel- 
lamy-Neff Company. 





T. L. Clapp with Spencer-Lay 

Truman L. Clapp, for several years 
Eastern manager of the Automobile 
Trade Directory and more recently asso- 
ciated with Automotive Merchandising. 
has joined The Spencer-Lay Co., Inc., 
New York advertising agency, as an 
account executive. 


_—-- 
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It is 


THE BILLBOARD 
only 


in the theatrical and 
show world. 


Let us show you. 


We can demonstrate to 
your entire satisfaction that 
The Billboard’s circulation 
among actors, actresses, ad- 
vance agents, playwrights, 
scenic artists, showmen, etc., 
etc., is twice that of all the 
other little papers serving 
this class. 


Member A. B. C. 


1493 Broadway 35 So. Dearborn St. 
New York Chicago 











Bureau of 
Canadian 
Information 


The dian Pacific Railway, 
os Duress of Canadian 








. Im the Reference Li- 
braries maintained at Chicago, 
New York and Montreal is com- 


nada. Additional data is con- 
stantly being added. 
bliga tio: 
actaches to this service 
invited to make use of it. 
THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Montreal, P. Q. 

335 Windsor Statien 


Chica: New York 
140 S. Gack St. Madison Ave. at 44th St. 


business openings, etc., in 
Ca: 
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Direct Mail Association o1 
Paper Standardization 


The board of governors of the Direc 
Mail Advertising Association at a meet 
ing recently held in Cincinnati discusse: 
the question of standardization of pap« 
sizes. The following resolution wa 
passed at this meeting. 

“Resolved: That the Association’ 
Committee on Standardization be en 
powered to deal with all manufacture: 
of ay and printing machinery, a 
well as our own members, lookir 
forward to a thorough and impartia 
research as to what the attitude of tl 
Direct Mail Advertising Associatior 
with which is affiliated the Associatio 
of House Organ Editors and Better Let 
ters Association, and the recognize 
departmental of the Associated Advertis 
ing Clubs of the World made up « 
producers and users of direct advertis 
ing. and house-organs, shall be. 

his association’s committee on stan: 
ardization has as its members Robert 
E. Ramsay, vice-president of James F 
Newcombe & Company, Inc., New York 
chairman; Homer J. Buckley, Buckley 
Dement & Company, Chicago, and Robert 
C. Fay, Market Service Corporatio: 
New York. 


“Batteries,” A New Trade 
Publication 


Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., New York 
publishers of Tires, will issue a new 
monthly publication under the nan 
Batteries. The new publication wil! 
be dated November and will have a 
page size of 9 x 12 inches. 

he subjects of starting, lighting an: 
ignition will be covered as they relat: 
to the merchandising and service prob 
lems of battery and automotive electric 
service stations in this new publication 








Appointed Eastern Representa 
tives of Columbus, O., 
“Dispatch” 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., New York 
ublishers’ representatives, who hav: 
een Western representatives of the 
Columbus, O., Dispatch, have also bee: 
made Eastern representatives of that 
newspaper. 





William P. Kennedy, for ten year 
in advertising work in Boston, has bee: 
made advertising manager of the Prov 
dence, R. I., News. r. Kennedy, b« 
fore serving in the war in the navy 
was with the Boston American. Mor 
recently he was a member of the adve: 
tising department of the Boston Post. 





Walter W. Courtney, formerly wit! 
Nelson Chesman & Company, St. Loui: 
advertising agency, has joined th: 
traveling auditing forces of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 





joined the adver 


H. G. Miller has 
rue Story Maga 


tising department of 
zine. 
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Cthe associates of Louis Pedlar 
who have played an active part 
|| in the building and manage~ 
| ment of LOUIS C. PEDLAR Inc. 
| announce that they have 
acquired Mr Pedlar’s interest. 
Che same high quality of art 
production and efficient service 
that has characterized this 
organization in the past will 
be maintained %& & wa w@ 





Cihe business will be con~ 
ducted under the direction of 


F.W. Van Name President 
George Woltz 
Gordon Grant 


CB 








LOUIS:-C-PEDLAR’ Ine. 
Counselors in Art -246 Fifth Avcnue-NYC. 
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NEWS LEAGUE PAPERS 
Giving Complete Coverage in 


DAYTON and SPRINGFIELD 


With a combined net paid circula- 
tion in July of 60,151 daily and 
56,433 Sunday, offer an advanta- 
geous opportunity to successfully 
‘merchandise these two important 
Ohio cities. 
National lineage of the Dayton News in July 
was 8,008 lines in excess of July, 1921, and 
6,090 lines more than all other Dayton papers 
combined. 


The Springfield News showed a gain of 6,034 
lines in July over July, 1921, and 61,432 lines 
in excess of the Springfield morning paper. 


Plan to open Dayton and Springfield and take 
advantage of the News League combination 


rate. 


News League of Ohio 


Members A. B. C. 


DAYTON NEWS SPRINGFIELD NEWS 


National Representatives: 
New York I. A. KLEIN Chicago 
50 East 42nd Street Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg. 


Pacific Coast 
A. J. NORRIS HILL CO., Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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A Customer Won for 
U. S. Tires 


By Percy Hammond 








N? doubt, I demean myself as a 
LN bookworm by suspecting that 
iy favorite historian is not 
lacaulay nor H. G. Wells, but the 
‘nited States Rubber Company. 
‘or Guizot, Gibbon, Froude, 
homas Carlyle, Hendrik van 
Loon and Froissart I profess the 
ight friendship of the average 
literary bourgeoise. But I get no 
such thrill from perusal of their 
instructive pages as I do from the 
loud roadside chronicles of the 
rubber company when they ex- 
claim to me as I hurry past that 
Nathan Hale here began his 
martyrdom, or that the author of 
“Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt,” was born 
within two miles of this place. 
Motoring from Pelham or there- 
abouts to town one may learn, 
without labor, that upon this spot 
and that grave happenings tran- 
spired in Revolutionary days. 
Here, if not there, is the site of 
Washington’s headquarters, far, 
but not too far, behind the battle 
line; and nearby is a wood where 
Israel Putnam bivouacked, when 
high above the foothills his lonely 
bugles grieved. The roadways of 
the Middle West are illuminated 
by the rubber company’s assertions 
that De La Salle paused at this 
point to pray, and that Father 
Marquette preached to _ the 
aborigines on that. One may not 
motor through the Rocky Moun- 
tains or alongside the Pacific azure 
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Southern 
Ruralist 


ATLANTA, GA. 
MAILING CLERK’S REPORT 


Distribution by States 
Date of Issue August 15, 1922 











coast without being apprised by 
the ubiquitous signs that no matter 
how fast one is going one’s speed 
is, so far as time and history are 
concerned, inertia. 


The rubber company’s infor- 


mations are big in type and gaudy 
in coloring as primers are, and 
their phraseology is dignified and 
simple, in order that we who motor 
may understand. We enjoy and 
we ire edified by them; but do 


they cause us to buy the boot heels 
and automobile tires produced by 


No. 
States of Copies 
Sees fh os 35,686 
EE Se ae 4,494 
ae. SUR OO Ree A 21,996 
See eae 79,799 
ES ree 18,542 
DONE bn % Sagas sss 14,840 
Mississippi ........... 26,044 
North Carolina ....... 48,483 
South Carolina ....... 58,065 
EE oh ss x gra @ bs 21,863 
i dans vees +6 Reo 5,011 
a Oe eee 26,869 
West Virginia ........ 24,569 
Miscellaneous ......... 16,152 
Total Net Paid...... 402,413 
PE 6054 oe 035s 655 
Adv. Agencies ........ 465 
Exchanges and Comp... 2,477 
Sample Copies (direct) . 0 
Sample Copies (to can- 
WO Sine bo 4 cc as 305 
Files, Spoils, etc........ 320 
Total Press Run..... 406,635 





The above is a correct state- 

ment of copies of this issue. 

M. M. Smiru, 
Chief Clerk 











From the New York Tribune. 
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In 1922 
These Advertisers Saw 
“Signs of More Sales” 


The Coca-Cola Co. ; 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Chero-Cola Co. 


Fred Schoenhofen Co. 
(Green River) 


W. W. Kimball Co. 

Murphy Varnish Co. 

J. L. Prescott Co. 

International Proprieta- 
ries (Tanlac) 


Deisel-Wemmer Co. 


(San Felice) 
Fred G. Clark Oil Co. 
Foulds Milling Co. 


(Macaroni) 


in Elwood Myers Quality 
Metal Signs—there are 
others. None the less, it is 
not the number, but how 
well we serve, that counts. 


Years of experience—pains- 
taking care—service—have 
developed this group of 
quantity sign customers. 
Increased capacity prompts 
us to solicit additional sign 
business. Let us send you 
our Broadside. 


If you are a salesman who 


can sell ideas and service 


to concerns of the above 
caliber, we want you. 
“Excellent territory is. still 
available in productive sign- 
buying communities. 


The Elwood Myers Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 
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the United States Rubber Com- 
pany? Whence comes the profit of 
this eleemosynary corporation's 
billboard philanthropies? That 
question, of course, is to be 
answered only by the shrewd 
psychologists who specialize so 
certainly in billboard allurement. 
All that I can say is that, in sheer 
ratitude to the United States 
ubber Company for the easy 
education it has given me while 
motoring, I shall purchase here- 
after nothing but Kelly or 
Diamond Tread tires, or whatever 
brand it is that the United States 
Rubber Company advocates. It 
mitigates through its pleasant way- 
side pedagogy the landscape from 
utter desecration by the cereals 
and smoking tobaccos_ which, 
though boastful and imploring, 
teach us little if anything. 


“Jobs Depend on the Safety of 


the Forests” 

A recent advertisement in the “Save 
Ontario’s Forests” advertising campaign 
gives woodsmen a_ thought-provoking 
reason for being careful when in the 
woods. A three-column advertisement 
in farm .y and other media is 
headed with the sketch of a river driver 
riding a log on a foaming stream. 

“River drivers, shanty men, pulp log- 
ers and all men who work in the lum- 
er woods, on the river or at the mill— 
get this: Your job depends on keeping 
forest fires from burning up the bush. 

“Ev time you leave a campfire or 
a smudge burning you are taking 
chances on a forest fire that will do you 
out of a job. Every time you throw 
away a burning match or a cigarette, or 
drop the ‘heel’ of your pipe on the 
ground you are taking a chance. In 
summer time, moss, dead wood, dry 
leaves or the regular wood-fibre soil of 
the forest are all ready to burn. Mil- 
lions of feet of timber and pulp are 
ba, burnt up that way every year. 

“Ontario’s forests are not growing 
fast enough to keep up. Forest fires 
will do you out of a job if they keep 
on a few years more. atch yourself.” 

Within a box, the same advertisement 
published a list of “Don’t” instructions. 

This forest fire prevention advertising 
campaign is under the direction of the 
Ontario Forestry Branch, Toronto. 


Liquid Carbonic Appoints Ira 
J. Morgenthal 


Ira J. Morgenthal has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Liquid Car- 
bonic Company, Chicago, manufacturer 
of soda fountains and bottlers’ ma- 
chinery. He has been in the general 
sales department of this company for 
several years. 
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Parcel Post insurance that pays promptly 


A North America Parcel Post Policy assures 
you prompt payment of claims 

Your shipping clerk insures the package 
simply by placing therein a North America 
Coupon. The entry on the stub of the Coupon 
Book is your shipping record 
Send us the attached memorandum, and you 
will receive detailed information 


tyoua Northa ¥ 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


Arrierican Fir nd Marine Insurance Company‘ 
Capital $5,000,000 Founded 1792 


MEMORANDUM ( Mail at once) 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA Dept. W 824 
Third and Wainat Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Send inf i garding Parcel Post Insurance 
To 
Addr 





(Name) 








Mention also any other form of imeurance (except life) in which you are mterested 
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Selling 60,000 Pairs of 
Hose a Day 





(Continued from page 8) 


take his prospects on a “visit” 
through the Real Silk factory. 
The field man may leave him after 
the first day or two if he develops 
the needed proficiency in gaining 
hearings and making his presen- 
tations. 

The hardest thing is to get the 
initial hearing—to avoid having 
the door slammed in his face. The 
actual process of making the sale 
is comparatively easy. There are 
standard methods of approach in 
which the salesman is carefully 
schooled, but after all the propo- 
sition is one for his individual in- 
genuity. He is thoroughly in- 
structed in the principle of getting 
acquainted with his prospect 
‘through a regular schedule of 
calls. He may not sell anything 
on the first call, or the second or 
third. But eventually the cumula- 


INK Aug. 24, 1922 
tive effect of his work will be 
shown in sales. The proposition is 
exactly the same in principle as a 
salesman calling on a retailer. 
“Any woman who will give one 
of our salesmen a hearing,” says 
Mr. Kobin, “is regarded as being 
worth continued selling effort, 
even though she may be conserva- 
tive about buying. Once a cus 
tomer, we rely on our quality and 
service, backed by our wide-open 
guarantee, to hold her. Then sh 
becomes a saleswoman for us. Sh: 
tells her friends and relative 
about us. Thus the hard prelimi 
nary work the salesman does wil! 
often bring good results all in ; 


eap. 

The Real Silk salesman is rc 
sponsible directly to the sales man 
ager in charge of the district offic 
out of which he works. So far a: 
the details of his supervision ar 
concerned, he has no connection 
with the main office. There is set 
out for him a pattern or quota by 
means of which he is expected to 
cover a certain number of houses 











4 
Three out of Four 


in their list 





put the ADVERTISING HANDBOOK 





N one of the July issues of Printers’ 
Ink three out of four prominent ad- 
vertising men included the Advertis- 
ing Handbook by Hall in their list of 
the 10 Best Books on Advertising. Since 
then the Advertising Handbook has ap- 
peared in practically every list submitted. It 
has received the endorsement of men like 
George B. Hotchkiss, Louis Wiley, Bruce Bar- 
ton and Earnest E. Calkins. All this confirms 
the judgment of Ralph Starr Butler, who said, 
when the book first appeared, ‘““The most con- 
structive, the most helpful, the most useful 
book on advertising yet compiled.” 
2nd printing — Total issue -7,000 
HE Advertising Handbook is selling as 
steadily today as it did a year ago. It has 
attained an edition of 7,000 and the end is 
nowhere in sight. Many of the most promi- 
nent educational institutions in the country 
are using it as a text book. It is a book for 
beginner and expert—a book that does for the 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc.. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 

You may send me for 10 days’ examina! 

8S. Roland Hall's ADVERTISING H.\\)) 

BOOK, $5.00 net, postpaid, 

I agree to return the book, postpaid, w (lin 


1 








advertising man what the great technical 10 days of receipt or remit for it 
pages, more than 500 illustrations, bound in Name 

a flexible keratol, thoroughly indexed. The 

price.is $5.00. Every writer, buyer, seller and Address x 





student of advertising should have a copy. If 
you haven't seen it we will gladly send a copy 
to you for 10 * Free tion. 


See it for 10 days FREE! ! 


Official Position 





I 
I 
reference handbooks do for the engineer. 735 | 
I 
I 
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Name of Company 
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"| Youth is Flexible 

will 

n : 
i be inflexible truth—repeatedly featured 

re the advertisements for Cantilever 

1an Shoes—has helped to send sales upward 

fics week after week, month after month. 

facet Youth begins at the feet. A flexible shoe for 

a your flexible foot—and you have the key to 

: — grace, poise, endurance and ease. So, if you 

= by want young feet, you wear Cantilever Shoes. 

d to Since flexibility links adroitness to vigor, it 

yuses is as necessary to the sinews of business as 

= to the muscular efficiency of the human body. 
Young in organization and in spirit, though 
mature in experience, we invariably give to 
advertising the impetus of youth—moving it 
forward swiftly and surely, on young feet. 

K Inflexible only in purpose to perform our 
part as advertising agents, in the growth of 
our clients—among whom we are proud to 
count the Morse & Burt Company, makers 
of the Cantilever Shoe—our creative and 
executive energies are free; unfettered by 
the stiffened ligaments of corporal turgidity. 
Simply stated, our equipment is not over- 
weight. It is, nevertheless, complete and 
effective. 
We will be glad to hear from any advertiser 
who appreciates direct dealings, prompt deci- 
sions and incisive action. 

—_ 

» Ine.. 


xv: | The Capital Advertising Co. 
of New York, Jnc. 


HAND 
20 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C., The Munsey Buildina 


L. “TEWART BARR WILLIAM L. BANNING CHARLES J. CUTAJAR 
resident V. P. and Treas. 2nd V. P. and Gen'l Mor. 
CARLETON C. PROVOST 
——- Srd V. P. and Sec’y 


, 8-24-82 
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each day. He has a certain dis- 
trict to cover. In a city, this 
usually consists of 5,000 inhabit- 
ants. Or he may have an entire 
small town. When he has finished 
the last block of his district he 
goes right back to the first and 
begins all over again. Doing this, 
he brings about standard intervals 
between his visits. After he has 
worked his territory a few times 
in this manner his customers and 
prospects know just about when 
to expect him again. 

The salesman must turn in to his 
manager a report covering the 
number of each day’s calls and the 
streets he has gone over. In this 
way there is a direct check-up. 
The sales manager knows just 
what is being done and whether 
the town is being covered quickly 
enough and with sufficient system. 

Necessarily the discipline must 
be strict even though the salesmen 
are high grade. It would be easy, 
indeed, for a sales department of 
this kind to get out of bounds. 
Salesmen might pick the choice 
streets to the exclusion of others 
and much potential, if not direct, 
business would be lost. 

Not only is the amount of a 
Real Silk salesman’s income a 
matter for himself to decide, but 
he collects the money as he goes 
along. There never is any argu- 
ment about commission, the whole 
proposition of payment being 
taken care of automatically. The 
salesman does not carry or deliver 
goods. He sells entirely from 
samples. When a sale is made, the 
customer is asked to sign an order 
and to pay the salesman $1 in 
cash. When the selling price was 
three pairs for $5 (it will be four 
pairs for $5 beginning September 
1), the cash payment was $1.50 
This deposit is retained by the 
salesman as his commission on the 
transaction. The salesman’s re- 
turn is admittedly large and 
doubtless accounts for his effi- 
ciency in doing the difficult pioneer 
work. 

The signed order is turned over 
to the district sales manager, who 
sends it to the factory where it is 
filled and shipped C. O. D. parcel 
post. The customer pays the post- 
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man the remainder of the amount 
due, being credited for the cash 
deposit made with the salesman. 
The company has a branch post- 
office at its main plant and the 
shipments are made without delay. 

When asked to pay the cash de- 
posit the customer is likely to 
balk. Why should she pay before 
getting the hose? The salesman 
explains to her that if he had to 
deliver and collect his efficiency 
would be reduced one-third and 
the hose be correspondingly higher 
priced. As far as safety to her is 
concerned she is cited to the fact 
that the postoffice department 
would not complete the transac 
tion by making the collection if 
the cash deposit were not right- 
fully handled. 

The automatic method of pay- 
ing salesmen’s commissions and of 
collecting money due on orders 
naturally removes a great amount 
of bookkeeping and system, with 
a correspondingly favorable effect 
on the overhead. The system ex- 
tends even to compensating the 
district sales managers. These ari 
paid by the company, on a sliding 
scale, a commission on all the busi 
ness gained by their salesmen 
working out of the district main 
office and also all the local offices 
under the branch, of which there 
may be twenty or thirty. Thi 
district sales manager pays all his 
own office expenses, including 
rent. 

Now that the company has 
started to advertise, it may be 
expected that orders will be r 
ceived at the factory direct from 
customers. In each case thes 
will be returned to the proper dis 
trict office, routed according to 
salesmen’s_ districts and_ then 
taken care of in the usual way 
The salesmen will call upon the 
customers sending the orders, col 
lect the cash deposit and handl 
the orders the same as those the 
stirred up for themselves. Each 
man is protected in his district, 
no matter how the sales ma 
originate. He gets his commis 
sion on every pair of hose sold 
to any of the 5,000 people whom 
he is supposed to call upon. Hi 
has in short, what really amounts 
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The Million Dollar Printing Plant 


Send Your Big Jobs to 
A Printer With 
Big Ideas 


—big enough to select a sure-fire organization. 


—big enough to know that a good physical 
appearance is a necessity of successful 
printing. 


—big enough to buy the latest automatic 
machinery. 


—big enough to make delivery on the hour. 
—big enough to possess the spirit of service. 
—big enough to own a million-dollar plant. 


Better services, better work, prices as low as 
good workmanship will permit. 


Serves the largest buyer 
of printing in the world 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS 


Not too Large to do a Small Job Well 
Printers of illustrated magazines, 
fine catalogs and large editions of 
advertising matter 


1210-1212 D STREET N.W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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STANFORD BRIGGS INC. 
ADVERTISING ART 
392 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 
Layouts, designs, and AIll- 


ustrations for every purpose 
in every practical technique. 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES OR 
BETTER STILL ASK US TO CALL 




















Your Goods in Europe! 


_ you interested in European busi- 
ness? Would you like intelligent 
representation abroad? Or, a made-on- 
the-spot, unprejudiced market analysis and 
report of the sales possibilities of your 
products abroad? 


An American sales promotion expert, sail- 
ing October first, has a very definite sales 
service to offer a representative American 
manufacturer who is considering export 
business. May he come and talk with you 
regarding his proposition? 


“TRAVELER,” BOX 216, PRINTERS’ INK, NEW YORK 
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to a business of his own, with the 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills supply- 
ing the merchandise to fill his 
orders. 

Necessarily, one of Real Silk’s 
biggest jobs is to keep a constant 
succession of new salesman ma- 
terial coming along. For this pur- 
pose, advertisements are run in 
1ewspapers, general magazines 
ind class publications. The sell- 
ng point urged as of interest to 
1ew men is the opportunity of 
going into business for themselves. 
Men interested are invited to 
write the company’s main office at 
Indianapolis for a copy of “The 
Real Silk System of Selling.” 
This tells in detail how the com- 
pany expects to be able to make 
good in its claim that Real Silk 
men are assured a definite income 
higher than the average. 

“In a_ selling proposition of 
this kind,” says Mr. Kobin, “it is 
essential that there be an unquali- 
fied guarantee and that there be 
no argument or question about liv- 
ing up to it to the limit. If there 
are any strings you may just 
about as well have no guarantee 
at all. It has got to be abso- 
lutely up to the customer to decide 
whether she is getting satisfaction 
out of a pair of hose. If she says 
she isn’t, then there is nothing to 
do but make good. Hedging about 
a guarantee with conditions is by 
no means to be taken as evidence 
of bad faith, but rather as pre- 
caution against being imposed 
upon. But I am ready to say here 
nd now that the average woman 
s going to be fair in this respect 
nd not take any mean advantage. 
Ve do not make any claims as 

how long our hose will wear, 
it promise they will give. com- 
te satisfaction. Then we leave 
t to the customer to decide what 
mplete satisfaction is. What- 

r definition she gives it is ac- 
nted by us. 

“We learn valuable lessons from 
occasional claims that are 
le upon us. We keep a care- 
record of ail returns, district 
district, and list the reason 
ged for the return of each pair 
~knotted yarn, defective inspec- 
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tion, mismated pair or whatever it 
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For the Young Man 
Who Values Opportunity 


It presents itself in the con- 
nection with the Advertis- 
ing Department of one of 
our clients, a large manu- 
facturing establishment in 
Rochester, N. Y., where 
you will be made assistant 
advertising manager as 
soon as you have shown 
yourself capable. 


Must be thoroughly famil- 
iar with advertising depart- 
ment detail and competent, 
after a brief time, to take 
care of the everyday run- 
ning of the department. 


Naturally, one seeking such 
a position would have a fair 
amount of writing ability 
along publicity and adver- 
tising literature lines. He 
should lean toward the 
practical rather than. the 
theoretical. 


When you apply for this 
position give experience 
and personal information 
in detail, with salary earned 
and expected. 


Write an _ advertisement 
selling yourself, using ad- 
jectives sparingly. Your 
letter will be kept strictly 
confidential. 


Mark envelope ‘“Manufac- 
turer’’ in our care. 


H. C. GOODWIN, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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SALES EXECUTIVE 
OPPORTUNITY 


An OHIO-TUEC Electric 
Cleaner distributor selling 
OHIO-TUECS exclusively 
through his sales organization 
has developed his business, with 
the aid of our finance plan for 
financing time paper, to the 
point where his monthly net 
profits reached $2,500 during 
this year. 


There are now a limited num- 
ber of equal opportunities open 
as a result of some changes in 
our method of distribution in a 
few of the large centers. One 
of these opportunities should net 
the successful applicant from 
$10,000 to $30,000 a year. 


If you feel that you can meas- 
ure up to our requirements 
write us fully in detail as to 
your experience, education, age, 
and available capital, etc., and 
if your letter interests us a per- 
sonal interview will be arranged 
for. Address, in confidence, 
W. F. Marr, Director of Sales, 
The United Electric Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 
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may be. This affords us a valuable 
means of checking up our own 
system and of correcting anything 
that may be wrong.” 

In speaking of the guarantee, 
the salesman is expected to em- 
phasize the proper methods of 
caring for hose. He will tell his 
customers that silk hose should 
be washed after each day’s wear 
Perspiration, rather than hard 
wear, is their chief enemy. To 
reinforce his point, the salesman 
gives each customer and prospect 
a sample carton of Ivory soap 
Procter & Gamble supplies th 
samples in specially printed car 
tons on which is a printed recom 
mendation from the Real Silk 
mills that Ivory soap be used in 
washing Real Silk hose. The ar 
rangement gives Procter & Gambk 
an outlet for practically a million 
samples each month under favor 
able circumstances, and of cours: 
the hosiery concern gets much good 
advertising from the plan also. 

The guarantee naturally is a 
strong talking point, in view of the 
sign, “We do not guarantee silk 
hosiery,” often to be seen in re 
tail stores. That the women get 
the point is shown by the large 
number of letters they write the 
company. The sales manager re- 
ceives more letters than a movie 
star. The women get confidential 
and tell about things they had 
heard to the detriment of Real 
Silk’s selling methods, at the sam« 
time naively expressing the hope 
that the company would keep right 
along with its work. 


WILL TELL OF SPECIALIZATION IN 
COPY 


An interesting feature of thi 
Real Silk manufacturing methods, 
which will be used prominently in 
the advertising, is that the mill 
specializes in manufacture. It 
makes only one style of hose, al 
though in a full run of sizes and 
colors. A machine is set for tli 
production of a certain size and 
this it produces month in and 
month out. Both the material and 
the style are standard. The silk is 
of the sheer variety that always 
is in fashion. J. A. Goodman, 
president of the company, who has 
charge of production, never has to 
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High-Power 
Sales Managers Wanted 


HIS ORGANIZATION needs seasoned, 
“| ene sellers. It needs go-getters who are 
accustomed to big profits and unafraid of 
hard work; men to whom success is an accelerator 
instead of a brake; men who can visualize big 


possibilities and GO GET THEM. 


The product can be sold to every garage and 
service station and should repeat every week. 


IT RETAILS FOR TEN CENTS, but 
runs into such huge volumes that your salesmen 
can earn $100.00 per week and you can make 
$1,000.00 per month according to your territory 
and your own ability. 


We allot exclusive territorial right on contract 
which requires a few hundred dollars investment 


"in goods to insure good faith and sticktoitiveness. 


To substantial men who are convincing sales- 
men, who have confidence in their own ability, 


this offers an exceptional opportunity for big profits. 


We also have openings for a few high grade 
negotiators for state representatives on a liberal 


commission basis. 





CONSOLIDATED LABORATORIES, INc. 
347 Madison Avenue <2 <2 New York City 
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Wanted: A Real 
SALESMAN 


who has a clear record 
for producing profitable 
business in substantial 
volume; 


who has the weight to 
see, grasp and control 
whatever business situa- 
tion he bumps into; 


who has had experience 
in engineering the sale 
or handling of sales 
literature and direct ad- 
vertising ; 

who can earn money for 
himself and make a 
profit for the house. 


To such a man we offer the 
opportunity to become one 
of a compact, all-star-cast 
organization ranking as the 
leader in its field, number- 
ing a score of the foremost 
concerns in the country 
as active accounts, doing 
business in five figure units, 
with a rating by Dun that 
answers all questions as to 
responsibility and stability. 


We invite the right man to 

make himself, his record 

and capabilities known to 
Address— 


“—D. U.” Box 212, 
Ink. 


Printers’ 
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worry about the possibility of such 
details as new styles of clocking, 
splicing of heels, flat seam or 
other changes coming into vogue. 
The style is set to stay. This is 
what really may be called the ap- 
plication of the Ford idea to the 
hosiery business. It will be ex- 
plained to the customer as being 
one of the reasons for the value- 
giving. 

On September 2 in a national 
medium will appear a two-page 
Real Silk advertisement giving 
volume production credit for a 
new reduction in prices. Th 
company will be able to show a 
consistent application of this pol 
icy from the beginning. When th: 
mills’ capacity was 8,000 pairs : 
day, a box of three pairs cost $6 
When it got to 25,000 pairs th 
price was three pairs for $5. And 
now at a production of 60,000 a 
day, four pairs are being sold for 
$5. Volume production, the cus 
tomers will be told, means lower 
manufacturing cost. This is som: 
thing that can be kept by th 
manufacturer as profit or passed 
on to the consumer in the form of 
reduced prices. It being Real 
Silk’s policy to give service to the 
customer, it is explained, the com- 
pany has chosen to reduce the 
price. 

Much capital will be made out 
of such principles in an advertis- 
ing way. Real Silk has been hid 
ing its advertising light. Now 
is going to place the light on the 
highest hilltop. 


Advertising Women Will 
Hold Exhibit 


The League of Advertising Wome 
New York, will exhibit samples of th 
productive work of advertising wom 
throughout the country in the League's 
booth at the Women’s Activities Expo 
tion, which will be held under the at 
pices of the New York League of Bu 
ness and Professional Women, Inc., 
New York, September 18 to 23. 

The following are members of 
temporary committee in charge of the 
advertising women’s exhibit: Hel: 

ill, Gravure 





Service Corporation; 
Marcia Meyers, of the National Cats 
logue Service, in charge of collectirg 
the ape work submitted; Katherine 
A. Clark, of Smith, Sturgis & Moore 
in charge of a census which is being 
taken of women’s activities in advert 
ing; and Edith Boyd, of the Motion P 
ture Advertising Company. 
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Standard Labels 
Standard Cartons 
Standard Posters 


-DOMINATE 














“Standard” Posters 
for Canada 


MANY of the outstanding 

DOMINATING POSTERS 
on Canadian hoardings to-day are 
STANDARD POSTERS. The 
basic idea of every STANDARD POSTER 
is to sell and advertise the product. The 
conception and draughtsmanship of 
STANDARD POSTERS are strongly ap- 
pealing- the color effects give them un- 
usual distinction. 

When you require not only Posters, 
but Labels, Hangers, or other lithographic 
work—write us. 

We can save you money—we can save 
you annoyance and cost of duty on all 
lithographic work for Canadian use. 
There are no more attractive Posters on 
the American Continent than STAN- 
DARD POSTERS. 


We invite correspondence. 


The Standard Lithographic Co. 
of Canada, Limited 
Harry Reeder, President 


100 Sterling Road - Toronto, Can. 
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Fadsand An article in a 
Advertising recent issue of 
Id PRINTERS’ INK 

eas by James H. Col- 

lins told “What the Rubber Man 
Thinks of the Flapper.” The 


point was made that the rubber 
footwear business is pretty well 
standardized and that the manu- 
facturers do not allow themselves 
to be unduly influenced by tem- 
porary fads, such as the unbuckled 
galosh craze. 

Just the same there may be a 
real basis behind these fads, irra- 
tional as they seem at the time. 
Even though the fad itself may 
quickly pass, often it permanently 
effects merchandise design or mer- 
chandising methods before it 
leaves. That appears to have been 
the case with the flapping galosh. 
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Galoshes or overshoes in one form 
or another have existed for 
generations. In latitudes where 
winter always brings snow, these 
shoes are an absolute necessity. 
In recent years, though, it has 
been difficult to get women who 
dress well to wear them. At best 
the galosh is a homely thing and 
certainly did not look well with an 
otherwise stylish outfit. As a re- 
sult hundreds of thousands of 
women preferred to wear rubbers, 
which are neater and more becom- 
ing, even though affording less 
protection against inclement 
weather. But when the flapper 
two or three years ago donned 
galoshes and went swashing down 
our avenues, purely fantastic 
though her motives may have 
been, she gave a style vogue to the 
overshoe which induced more con- 
servative women to add it to their 
wardrobes. These women fastened 
the buckles and discovered to 
their surprise what a comfortable, 
sensible, health-protecting thing 
galoshes are. Whether or not the 
flying flap fad remains, thousands 
of these recruits are going to con- 
tinue wearing galoshes, solely for 
reasons of health and comfort. 
The rubber men, and in fact 
manufacturers in all lines, are 
right in not allowing themselves 
to be swayed too much by fads, 
Just the same they can derive 
valuable lessons from these crazes. 
For one thing they can get ideas 
for the improvement of their prod- 
ucts. In many lines the design of 
the product has not been materially 
changed since it was first con- 
ceived or invented, although users 
of the article may see many ways 
in which it could easily be im- 
proved. There was, for instance, 
a demand for square or oblong 
receptacles for refrigerators for 
years before pans of this kind 
were placed on the market. The 
round utensils wasted too much 
precious space. Similarly it was 
years before the Pullman Company 
thought of the convenience of put- 
ting a coat hanger in a berth. Al- 
most every product could be im- 
proved in some way. It sometimes 
takes a fad or some other up- 
heaval to reveal the need of these 
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improvements to the manufac- 
turers. 

The open-flap craze has evi- 
dently shown rubber manufac- 
turers the need for improving the 
galosh. Certainly it should be 
possible to make overshoes a little 
more nobby to have them in keep- 
ing with feminine taste. We 
notice that the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, the Cambridge 
Rubber Company and one or two 
others are doing this. They are 
advertising a boot to the trade 
which should be appealing to those 
who wish a stylish touch in their 
overshoes as well as in their hats 
and other garments. Undoubt- 
edly the flapper caused these 
advertising campaigns. 





Let the The president of 
President ™ investment 
Talk house wrote a 


letter recently to 
Advertising all of his sales- 
men on the road, asking if they 
read the firm’s advertisements. He 
inquired whether they could tell 
what publications were used in the 
national advertising, which were 
used in a local way in the various 
cities where offices were main- 
tained, what the reasons were for 
the firm’s advertising policy and 
many similar questions. He got 
some interesting replies and com- 
ments and feels that his letter did 
a great deal to influence his entire 
sales force to get behind the com- 
pany’s advertising campaign. 
Among other strong stateraents 
which this president made in his 
letter was that business would 
drop off 50 per cent if the adver- 
tising appropriation were cut out. 
There are many things which the 
president of a company could say 
in a letter to his sales force which 
would help tie the advertising 
closer in the salesman’s mind to 
the fundamental policy of the 
firm, Is it not time that a great 
many heads of businesses took the 
hint offered by this president? Is 
it not true that too often it de- 
volves upon the advertising man- 
ager, an agency man, or some out- 
side speaker at a salesmen’s cofi- 
vention to carry the entire burden 
of telling the members of the sales 
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force why and how advertising 
helps them and what they can do 
to help make it as nearly 100 per 
cent efficient as possible? 

Advertising, to be effective, 
should be an integral part of the 
company’s policy and receive as 
much thought and attention as 
other vital departments of the 
business. A company that has 
used advertising continuously to 
build sales, buys advertising be- 
cause it wants bigger sales and 
good-will. The president should 
be able to talk to the sales force 
more effectively along funda- 
mental lines than any outsider. 
When he tells them by letter or in 
person, the salesmen will listen at- 
tentively. Advertising would do 
more efficient work in many a 
firm if more presidents told their 
sales forces the reason why of the 
company’s policy. 


sing A paragraph 
Advertising from Melville E. 





and the Stone’s  delight- 
Buyer's ful autobiog- 
Whims raphy, “Fifty 
Years a Journalist,” explains 


graphically why Germany was 
gradually winning the export 
trade of the world. Says Mr. 
Stone: 

“At a hotel in India it was noted 
that all of the table china, except 
the egg cups, were of English or 
French make. The Germans, in 
their ceaseless hunt for commerce, 
had learned that the Indian hen 
laid a smaller egg than the Euro- 
pean hen and they had made a 
small egg cup and found a sale for 
their product. This sort of com- 
mercial penetration was going on 
everywhere: Germany was grow- 
ing rich and her people were con- 
tent with her government.” 

We cannot get away from the 
fact that Germany’s amazing com- 
mercial success was founded on 
her willingness to cater to the pe- 
culiar whims of her prospective 
customers. Conditions vary all over 
the world, according to climate, 
racial inheritances and prejudices, 
the political status of the coun- 
try and a dozen other influenc- 
ing factors. For this reason we 
cannot expect the merchandise 
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requirements of the entire world 
to be the same. They are bound to 
vary. To try to force the same 
piece of standardized merchandise 
on buyers all over the world, re- 
gardless of the peculiar prefer- 
ences of the various peoples 
concerned, is an impractical prop- 
osition. 

Even in our own country, tastes 
vary widely. Any well-informed 
salesman can reel off local mer- 
chandise preferences by the yard. 
It is well known, for instance, that 
the thrifty Dutch housewives of 
Pennsylvania prefer the old- 
fashioned scrubbing brush to the 
more modern mop. A business 
concern that ignores these local 
demands is unnecessarily rowing 
upstream in its selling. 

You may say that these prefer- 
ences are usually nothing more 
than the prejudices of old-fash- 
ioned folks against progress. That 
may be true in some cases, but in 
many instances there is a genuine 
reason for the preference, such as 
was the case with respect to the 
small egg cup. But even though 
the peculiar choice of the cus- 
tomer is no more than a whim, it 
should be remembered that these 
whims are generally deeply rooted 
and cannot be dislodged without 
considerable educational effort on 
the part of the seller. This means 
advertising. 

It is a safe rule for the manu- 
facturer to respect the peculiar 
caprices of his prospects until he 
has had time to convert them 
through advertising to his stand- 
ardized product. 


British 
Farmers Use 





Seldom has the 
ae relation of 
advertising to 
Co-operative wnodern farming 
Advertising been more strik- 
ingly illustrated than in the way 
the idea is taking hold in England. 
Having obtained information from 
various associations of growers, 
dairymen and the like in the 
United States, our friends across 
the sea have acted quickly. An 
interesting co-operative campaign 
on cucumbers has been under way 
for some time. British tomatoes 
are advertised aggressively by the 
growers’ association. 
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The proposal made by farme: 
to advertise on a national basis 
is also making progress. TI! 
farmers’ union, according to tle 
Advertising World, of Londou 
reports that many of its branches 
have already decided to support 
the plan. An advertising fund for 
the milk producing farmer is io 
be raised on the plan that he pay 
a penny for every twelve gallons 
of milk that he produces, on con- 
dition that his buyer does thie 
same. It is interesting to note 
that the farmers who are back of 
this campaign are emphasizing the 
fact that the advertising of milk 
will not increase the cost of the 
commodity. It is pointed out that 
farmers will gain by the sale of 
more milk, and that the public will 
also profit by increased production. 

In addition to this campaign, 
the dairy farmers of Whitechurch 
have held a meeting to discuss the 
advisability of a large advertising 
campaign to make more widely 
known the virtues of Cheshire 
Cheese. The matter of advertising 
this famous product was discussed 
at a meeting of the Farmers’ As- 
sociation. The secretary brought 
forth a plan which he had pre- 
pared, and strongly advocated a 
considerable amount of newspaper 
advertising as a most promising 
means of popularizing cheese, 
thus stimulating the demand for a 
nutritious food, and at the same 
time helping to stabilize prices for 
cheese and milk. 

In no field has the true economic 
value of advertising been felt so 
strongly as in helping farmers 
market their products more direct- 
ly and by increasing the demand 
for products of the farm and 
dairy. It is interesting to note that 
the co-operative idea of farmers’ 
advertising is taking hold so 
strongly in England. It shows 
once more that a good adver- 
tising idea has no geographical 
boundary. 





Sales Promotion Service 
in Philadelphia 


George Hebden, former copy chic’ of 
The Arrow Company, Philadelphia. has 
established The George Hebden Sales 
Promotion Service, with offices in hil 
adelphia. 


New 
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FIRST and 
FOREMOST 







In Circulation 

— Advertising 

— Readers’ Faith 

— Merchandising Service 
— Advertising Results 






Read by every class 
of Jews im greater 
number than any of 
our contemporaries 








The FORWARD dominates 
the Jewish Market 


Jewish Daily 
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WANTED— 


This Kind of an 
Advertising Man 


He’s an agency trained 
man— 


He is young, resource- 
ful, versatile— 


He loves to plan and 
write— 


He has sound ideas 
about merchandis- 
ing— 

He will make a favor- 
able face-to-face im- 
pression on people he 
is called upon to 
meet— 


He believes, very sin- 
cerely, that he can 
measure up to a bigger 
opportunity than he 
now has. 


For such a man, there’s a 
fine opportunity in the 
Service and Sales Depart- 
ment of one of the best 
printing houses in the 
East. 


With first letter please 
send photograph if con- 
venient—also supply com- 
plete details as to age, 
education, references, ex- 
perience, salary now 
earned and expected. 


Address “Boston” 
Box 217, Printers’ Ink 

















It Went with Him at Al! 
Times 


Topp ProtrecroGraPH Co. 
Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1922 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

When I was pont a fresh kid hanging 
around a weekly print shop, I started 
reading the Little Schoolmaster. That 
must have been in 1895 or '96, 

Then when I branched out and started 
a country weekly of my own, Printers 
Ink spoke a kind word for the venture, 
and I became a regular subscribe: 

I finally left newspaper work and 
entered the advertising field. 

When I tired of the first agency and 
sought to hook up with a larger one, the 
Printers’ Ink classified ads brought me 
in touch with Ayer’s of Philadelphia— 
where for a year or so I sorely tried 
the patience and good nature of Jarvis 
Wood. 

Later, as I hopped blithely {rom 
bough to bough, good old Printers’ 
Ink never failed to mention the change 
encouragingly, except occasionally in the 
mad whirl of “accepting” new positions 
and separating or being separated from 
them, when I failed to drop a line to 
the editor advising him of the latest 
change. (If the paper had been a 
monthly instead of a weekly it would 
never have caught up.) 

When I had something to say that I 
thought others in the craft might care 
to read, I usually sent it first to 
PRINTERS’ Ink, which with surprising 
frequency responded with payment in 
actual legal tender. 

Excusing, maybe, Charles Austin 
Bates, I don’t know of anyone who 
has been more influenced by your teach- 
ings than J. W. Spear. 


New Apple Advertiser 


Pajaro Valley Chamber of Commerce 
Watsonville, Cal., has retained Honig 
Cooper Com any of San Francisco to 
handle its advertising. 

The initial campaign will be in con 
nection with advertising and marketing 
of Bellflower apples and will be con 
fined, for the present, to the San Fran 
cisco Bay region. 


Returns to New York 
“Tribune” 


Walter E. Moloney has joined the 
soliciting staff of the New York Tribune 
He was at one time assistant manager 
of the Chicago office of the Tribune 
but resigned this connection about a year 
ago. 


The entire selling organization of 
the Canadian Edison Appliance (om 
pany has been taken over by the (ana 
dian General Electric Company, and_ 1s 
operating as the Canadian Hotpoint 
Division. 


James W. Chew has resigned from 
the advertising staff of the New Haven, 
Conn., Times-Leader, and will engage in 
motion-picture work in Los Angel 
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Printers’ Ink Weekly Circulation Report 
ora |i | os 
Date of lesue —____Augmst Sra, 1923 
Edition Ordered. 29,600 12,000 _} 19,000 __ 
Actua! Run. 12,400 12,781 12,082 _ 
New Sub R 4 196 
(a) 6 mos. is 
(&) tyr —im. 
(c) 3 yre 
Renewal Subscriptions R. 4 —108_ 
(Prior to expiration 26 after expiration 
(a) 6 moe. +. 
(b) I yr. 104 
(c) 3 yra 
Net Paid Gain iz. 
Net Paid Loss. 
Total Paid-in-Advance Subscrip 16,048 __| 15,680 _} 15,539 
N, de Sales 2,400 | 2,570 | 2,540 
(a) American News (net sales) 2,170 __| 2,205 | 2,067 __ 
(b) Direct Out of Town (net sales) —s19_ 365 303__ 
Voucher Copies Mailed to Ad 413 450 396 
Uncut Copies for Bound Volumes —1 76. 176. / 
C pl Y re 
Samples 6 
(a) R d aa, 
(b) U d = 
Office Sales— Current ———__________ 7 
Changes of Address. 1 
Duplicate Copies 5 
Back Numbers on Sub = 
Misce!laneous Office Use 120 —s 
Total Number of Copies Printed Since January | 
Average Edition from January | to Date—________I] 19,678 _| 29,496 | 19,1462 


























The Little 


FEW days ago the Schoolmas- 

ter was riding in a dusty coach 
on the B. & O. local from Dayton 
to Hamilton. He shared a seat 
with a seasoned old sales veteran 
and the talk went from the weather 
and business conditions, to the fine 
appearance of the corn crop and 
then to a little gold button the 
Schoolmaster spotted on the old 
salesman’s coat lapel. 

That, he proudly explained, was 
to signify that he had consistently 
topped his quota for the past five 
years. And, furthermore, he was 
the only one of some hundred 
salesmen who could boast of such 
a record. 

The Schoolmaster thereupon de- 
cided that here was a man who 
could well give the Class a little 
lecture. He pressed for reasons 
and secrets of this unusual record. 

“Well,” came the answer after 
some pause, “there ain’t much to 
it, I guess. But there’s one thing 
I always do. When I get off the 
train in a town I just unhitch.” 

It took a minute or two for that 
homely explanation to sink in— 
but there it was. This old fellow’s 
secret was to come into a town 
and just stay right there until he 
finished and that meant getting 
what he wanted. No outgoing 
train schedules, or third-rate hotels 
or getting home a day earlier or 
hoped-for easier business in the 
next town bothered him. 

He drew his wagon into town to 
load up with business. He “un- 
hitched” from all the world and 
kept that old wagon there ’til it 
was loaded. 

So perhaps after all it isn’t al- 
ways the fellow who rushes 
through the hotel lobby with a 
crashing of grips, or makes four 
towns a day on his report sheet 
or grabs the rear end of the last 
car as she rolls out, who really is 
the best salesman. 

The Schoolmaster never could 
stretch his imagination to the 
point of this old fellow running 
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Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 







































for a train. If considering him as 
an applicant for a sales job, the 
Schoolmaster might have inclined 
toward wanting younger blood— 
more fire and pep. That is, he 
might have the day before this 
dusty train ride. 

* * 


A letter to the Schoolmaster 
comes from Eberhard Faber, of 
pencil fame. The signature is in 
pencil. Where one would expect 
a postscript appears: “This letter 
was signed with a Van Dyke Pen- 
cil No. 600-HB. ‘The Lead That 
Leads.’” 

Some months ago the School- 
master commented on the use of a 
similar idea by the W. A. Schaef- 
fer Pen Co. Here, beneath the 
individual’s signature, is typed: 
“Signed with a lifetime pen.” 

Both organizations are working 
on the same principle. They be- 
lieve a business succeeds to the 
extent it concentrates on one big 
idea. They believe, furthermore, 
that the big idea cannot be over- 
emphasized. Every opportunity 
to advance it is seized. And that 
is as it should be. 

e 4. ¢ 

The problem of persuading men 
to remain “on the job” Saturday 
mornings, through the summer 
months, is one that has worried 
many executives. 

In one city sales department 
there was a marked tendency to 
the “Saturday-morning-off” plan. 
And this was what was done to 
counteract it. The salesmen who 
were on duty Saturday mornings 
were allowed to call on the cus- 
tomers of the absentees. All 
credit for sales made during that 
Saturday morning went to the 
men who made the calls. 

“We can’t neglect business 
ply because you want to take y 
Saturday mornings off,” said 
sales manager. “They teleph 
in or we call on them, just as 
were any other day. You 
expect to get credit for a transac- 
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Just a Flexlume Electric Sign 


N standardizing on a sign for your 
branches and dealers there is no need to 
go into elaborate effects. A plain Flex- 

lume Electric Sign will do, 

Sometimes the plainest Flexlume designs are the 
most striking. It’s the raised, snow-white glass letters, 
Standing out from a dark background — perfect day 
signs as well as electric night signs — greatest read- 
ing distance, lowest upkeep cost, most artistic de- 
signs. Any trademark can be perfectly reproduced 
in the raised Flexlume characters. 

Let us send you a sketch showing 


a Flexlume Sign to meet the par- 
ticular needs of your business. 


. VERTISING 
The Flexlume Sign Co. "35kair'serect, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Pacific Coast Distributors Canadian Factory 
Electrical Products Corp. The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 
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MEDILL 


b * U. SCHOOL 


of JOURNALISM 


Large faculty, all seasoned journalists 
as well as experienced instructors. Over 
half hold responsible positions on stafts 
of Chicago newspapers. 


year by eminent publicists from all 
branches of the profession. 
om Co-operating a equipped 
give broad background of knowledge 
aftonded only by university association 
to those intensively studying in Medill 
School of Journalism. 
PARTIAL LIST OF COURSES 

Check Those Which Interest You 
OC) Newspaper Reporting and Writing. 
O News Editing. 
O) Dramatic Criticism. 
OEditorial Writing and Peliey. 
ON M 
O)Feature and Magazine Writing. 
O Writing for Business. 
Write for free bulletin giving full list 
of courses, lectures, ete. On your request 
please note the courses which particularly 
interest you. 

Address H. F. HARRINGTON, Director 
MEDILL SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
425 Harris Hall Evanston, tll. 





Frequent FREE Lectures during the 











Advertising Writer 
and Contact Man 


You will find a great many 
men who can prepare adver- 
tisements that attract atten- 
tion; it takes little skill to do 
that. You will find a smaller 
number who can make the 
advertisement carry convic- 
tion; yet even that is not 
enough! You have got to 
carry the reader beyond con- 
viction, into ACTION. 
Frankly, gentlemen, I am 
not a genius, but I have sold 
a line of merchandise through 
the printed word for some 
thing like five years, with a 
fair amount of success. 
Certain limitations of my 
present position make it ad- 
visable to seek a new business 
association and a broader field. 
you have a_ congenial 
organization and can afford to 
invest $3,900 a year in my 
services, let’s get together. 


C. T., Box 211, Printers’ Ink. 
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tion in which you had no-direct 
contact.” 
The scheme worked. The Sat- 
urday morning attendance picked 

up at once! 
* * * 


It is a good thing once in a 
while to get the prospective cus- 
tomer’s view of advertising which 
is addressed to him. This obvi- 
ously applies to the advertising 
manager as a prospective pur- 
chaser of space or service, as well 
as to anybody else, and the School- 
master believes the following letter 
from a member of the Class may 
be interesting : 


a lo 


D. E. Sicuer & Co. 
New York, Aug. 10, 1922 
Dear SCHOOLMASTER: 
I am moved to write you a letter. 
1—In today’s mail we received a ci: 
cular letter from an agency telling us 
(manufacturers of lingerie) about their 
new agricultural expert. A few days 
ago an agent sent us a circular letter 
intended for non-advertisers. A publica 
tion circularizes us regarding its pulling 
power for real estate advertisements. 
Another agent tells us of his service 
for technical advertisers. 
A circular letter cannot, of course, 
correctly hit every recipient but it 
seems that very little classification of 
mailing lists is done by even the leading 
sellers of advertising. 
2—Also, with all due respect for the 
value of circular letters, isn’t it odd 
that we have never received a really 
personal sales letter from an agent 
magazine? 
3—No newspaper has ever acknow! 
edged to us an order sent by our 
agency. 
4—No one has even circularized us 
regarding circular letters, window (is 
play material, store signs, motion pix 
ture slides, etc., with the assumption 
that we do use them. They all argw: 
why we should use a thing we 
already using. If they can’t classif 
why not the subtle use of flattery 
casionally? 
5—Last January we issued a hand 
some announcement of the celebratio 
of our Golden Anniversary year to ou 
customers and to the people of whom 
we buy. We received many fine letters, 
but no word from the three leading 
publications in our particular field. It 
would seem a poor excuse that the 
latter are so large and so organized 
that no reply would be forthcoming un 
less the announcement was addressed to 
an individual (which we intentionally 
did not do). 
Just what is advertising? Is it only 
using space in publications? 
D. E. Stcner & Co., 
W. A. Martin, Jr. 
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Sales and Advertising Manager 
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« | No Copy Department 


e Sat- 
pick | 


The success of our mat may be largely at- 
‘tw. § tributed to the first-hand knowledge upon 
= which it is based. 


obvi- 

rtising i ia . . 

vu ff Here a “solicitor” does not transmit infor- 
choi. | mation to a “copy-writer” and he to a “con- 


letter 


sv" tact man” who submits the work to you. 


The member of our firm who confers with 
1922 you and studies your problems, visits your 
= trade and talks with your salesmen, is the 


ng oo same man who prepares your plan and 


t their 


= writes your copy. 


letter 
ublica 


ome He is supported by his partners and an 
al adequate force of assistants, trained to 
mut it handle details. 


ion ot 


Arnold 
Joerns 
Company 


—— Advertising —— 


ARNOLD JOERNS, President ROBT. B.DAVIS, Vice-Pres. J. J. FINLAY, Vice-Pres. 
Arnold Joerns Building « CHICAGO .« 26 East Huron Street 
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Texas University Advertises 
Production 


The president of the Texas Christian 
University on ag occasion of ym th 
anniversary tells in newspaper adver:is 
in reg rr] ing of the fruitful production of colleges 
ea r in the ba a. From an en / 
ment o per cent of young men an 
lumber is cut % sold. women from Christian churches, the col 
\ Member A. B. C. leges have given back 80 to 90 per cent 
of the ministers and missionaries of the 
churches, the advertisement says. 
“Marble, brick and _ granite ill 
crumble; a college living in the youth 


benef 
THE HOTEL BULLETIN || fhe'chsracters of those whom it trains 


_ ouae Lumber 















A monthly hotel magazine with reads the copy. The following instances 
a national distribution. are then cited to illustrate the important 
Purchasing power of readers is part played in the political and religious 


many millions. life of the country by the graduates of 
Best producer in the hotel field. colleges: . 
Agency business solicited. A single Western church college 
BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor founded in 1854 produced two United 


States senators, two governors of 
ura +, Chicago . 7.8 . . 
951-957 Insurance Exch., States, three United States officials, four 


congressmen, twelve college presidents, 
thirty-two college professors, seven au 
thors, eight editors, thirteen superin 
tendents, 101 public school teachers 


PETROLEUM AGE seventy-five preachers, nine missiona: s, 
nine bankers, seventeen physicians, 
Including PETROLEUM twenty-five lawyers, forty-six bus‘ness 
*n, thirteen farmers, four Y. M. C. A. 
The leading journal of the petroleum | ™“" . 


and character of secretarics. 


in “ : 
ial One colonial college which was a 
circulation, and in edit in wi Christian college furnished the first 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago President of the Colonial Congress, four 
Eastern Office: 56 West 45th St., N. Y- | signers aA ~ a of Indep d 

7 hiy— Member A. B. C. ence, three Presidents of the United 
Semi- Monthly States, Chief Justice Marshall and three 
associate judges of the Supreme Court, 
two ambassadors to England, ten Cab 
inet members, twenty-nine United States 


$1,500,000,000 ANNUALLY senators, twenty-seven governors of 


States, three speakers of the House of 























goes through oe of - ak Representatives, and half a hundred 
» > seme °9 
Som of sil the coal af mined in this country. representatives. 
Soon this proportion will reach 50 
A Reader-Buyer Field Worth Cultivating 
Intensively. Charles H. Chace, secretary of the 
THE RETAIL COALMAN Oakland, Cal., Advertising Club and 
1535 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, III. manager of the Better Business Bureau 


of that city, has resigned, effective early 
in n September. 














MEAT PACKING 


The Nation’s Greatest Industry 
(as shown by U. 8. Census figures) 





LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN TOTAL 


Covered thoroughly each week by the PAID CIRCULATION. 

recognized National Authority, THE : 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Read by Government statement for six 
executives, operating heads, superintend- months ended March 31, 1922 

ents and purchasing agente—-THE MEN 

WHO CONTROL EXPENDITURES. average 146,233 daily 

Send for further partioulars. 
vas Representatives: 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER | | | 4x; v:.m'one ott. 


Suite 401, Tower Bido. 
407 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, HI. New York: 6 No. Michigan Av: 
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Capitalizes on Coal Strike to 
Sell Trucks 


he Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa., 
is using 1200-line space in the news. 
papers, urging the making of adequate 
provision for the transportation of coal 
when mining resumes. The copy points 
out that the demand upon rail transpor- 
tation lines and other carrying com- 
anies will tax them beyond capacity. 
iz ess businesses are prepared to haul 
their own fuel such businesses may be 
compelled to shut down for the want of 
fur ? Coal for homes will have priority, 
and the demand here will enforce em 
bargoes on certain classes of freight, 
part icularly short hauls. Motor truck 
relief is suggested, and the service of 
the Autocar company offered. A list of 
™ 29 branch factories is given as well 

of the 28 cities in which the company 
See representatives. 


Haverhill, Mass., Uses Adver- 
tising to Fight Tuberculosis 


Co operative advertising to warn the 
public against the ravages of tubercu- 
losis is being carried on by the Haver- 
hill Tuberculosis Association, Haverhill, 
Mass. 

A “Healthgram” is published each 
day, giving definite facts on Ra subject. 
A typical piece of copy explains: 

“During the outbreak of smallpox in 
the Philippines in the years 1918 and 
1919, 50,000 died. Of this number, 


46.500 had never been vaccinated. The 
epi lemic has been completely controlled 
by vaccination.” 

The copy does not confine itself to 
tuberculosis, but also gives facts on 


other pertinent health matters. 


Joins “Modern Hospital” 


Eugene C. Miles, who has been New 
York representative for Cab News, Chi- 
cago, is now a member of the staff of 
the New York office of Modern Hos- 
pita 
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WHY 
Advertise Advertising? 
In the Pinch 
Advertising Was Fired! 
WHY? 


Because It failed; business could 
not afford the luxury. Must be 
something wrong with it! 





Asixteen page booklet— 
“WASTES IN ADVERTISING” 


tells the REAL answer. Do you 
dare to read the truth? Sent free. 


THE PRINTING ART 
Cambridge, Mass. 














House Magazines 


To any company contemplating the use of a 
customers’ house m Villiom Feather wilgladiysend 
° copy of ane ve Magazine 


we are now 
Kh. ES st An 
and effective service—in use fifteen years 


The William Feather Company 
605 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 








COMMERCIAL ART 
OF THE HIGHEST ORDER 
PHOTO RETOUCHING 


DESIGNING ILLUSTRATING 
FREDERICK E. HAPPEL 
BOX 362 - WASAINGTON,D.C 

















“sioux \ . 





Circulation 


60,000 


Line Rate 50c. 


Member A. B. C. 
Member A. P. A. 
Advertising Representatives 
JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 


Chicago New York Cleveland 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Atlanta San Francisco 


FARMER ano BREEDER 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 








Jun BA Topo? 
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Mr. Earnest Elmo Calkins in 
Printers’ Ink says that HUMAN 
NATURE IN SELLING GOODS, 
by James H. Collins, is among the 
ten best books on advertising. 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 

HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY 

Philadelphia 





Agency Contact and 
Copy Man 


with several years’ experience on 
national accounts—automotive, foods, 
toys, paint, farm, mail order—seeks 
new agency connection. Prefers city 
of half to million population. Uni- 
versity graduate. Age 29. Write 
“H. M.,”’ Box 210, Printers’ Ink. 








EXPERIENCED 
American Export Executive 


33 just returning from 5 years practical 
business and trade investigation in China, 
Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, 
Straits Settlements, Malay States, 
Indo-China. Siam, Korea, West Indies. 
Desires connection with firms actively en- 
gaged in or desirous of developing export 
business. References “EB. 8.,"’ Box 213, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Free Lance 


Cc OP Y 


Work wanted by a New York 
advertising executive with spare 
time. “G. P.,"’ Box 215, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED— 2 


Volumes 


of Printers’ Ink previous to 
Jan. 1, 1922. Let us know what 
you have to offer and state 
price; also condition of books. 


THE MOSS-CHASE Co. 
170 Franklin St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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New Advertising Service in 


New York 

An illustrating, engraving, printing 
and photography service has _ been 
formed in New York under the name 
of The 4 Arts by Salvatore Castagnola, 
formerly art director of the M. L 
Rimes Illustrating Company. Mr. 
Castagnola was at one time with the 
Barnes, Crosby Company, Chicago, and 
the Stone Van Dresser Company, New 
York. 


A New Advertiser in the 


Newspapers 
A new advertiser appearing in the news 
papers is “limp,” manufactured by the 


Schuylkill Chemical Company, Philadel 
phia. “Jimp” is a preparation intended 
to remove mildew, grass, fruit and other 
stains from linens, silk and cotton 
fabrics. It is being merchandised 
through druggists. 


Anheuser-Busch Advertises 
New Product 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis. is 
using newspaper advertising to intro- 
duce a new product “Grape-Bouquet 
Concentrate.” This product, according 
to the advertising, is being distributed 
through grocers and soda fountains. 





WANTED—A PROGRESSIVE AD- 
VERTISER REQUIRING MORE 
PUBLICITY AND SALES ENERGY 
Do you want more business? 
Do you want to get it by in 
creasing your sales energy? 
Do you favor intensive sales pro 
motion work to get greate: 
profits? 
Do you require a man who can 
direct such a department and 
also handle your publicity, print- 
ing and all sales correspondence ” 
A 32-year-old married colleg: 
man with 10 years’ experien 
(now employed) seeks increase 
opportunities for his proven sal 
and advertising ability. 


Write “F. R.,” Box 214, Printers’ Ink 
NET A A TE ICN 











NATIONAL ADVERTISING Magazine tells 
National Advertisers how to spend advertis- 
ing appropriations to the best advantage in 
Newspapers, Magazines, Farm and Trade 
Papers; analyzes media and criticizes sell- 
ing copy; monthly; send 50 cents for cur- 
rent number or $3.00 for twelve months’ 
subscription. 





TWO MAGAZINES FOR ADVERTISING MEN 


18 to 22 East 18, New York 


POSTAGE Magazine is devoted exclu- 
sively to Direct-Mail Advertising. 


Tells how to write Letters, Circulars, Bo: 
lets, House Magazines; monthly; send 25 
cents for current number or $2.00 for 
twelve months’ subscription. 











‘GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Cloce Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES __ 
COMMERCIAL ARTIST, working. in all 


mediums wishes connections with Adver- 

sing Agency or Printing House. Will 
do Art Work in exchange for Office 
Space. Box 750, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


There is a Printer Out of Town— 
one hour from Penn. Station, equipped 
to handle house megazines, catalogues, 
direct-by-mail advertising, etc., in New 
York style without the City overhead. 
Close co-operation, auto delivery. Glen 
Cove Press, Inc., Glen Cove, L. I. 
Tel. 498. 


Sales Agents wanted in all principal 
cities to sell Stenpho Metal Signs. 
Stenpho Signs are made by a new 
process and are beyond competition. 
They offer an unusual opportunity to 
men who have sold and are selling adver- 
tising novelties. Write The STENPHO 
Co., 40 S. Main St., Dayton, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
A well-known, well-established, progres- 
sive and productive trade journal wants 
an advertising salesman for its Eastern 
territorv. Applicants must be experi- 
enced, high calibre men. Excellent open- 
ing for the right man. Box 729, P. I. 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 























Monthly, well financed, popular priced, 
home-building field, desire us to recom- 
mend Eastern and Western advertising 
representatives, Liberal contract. Excep- 
tional opportunity. Arnold Joerns Com- 
pany, 26 East Huron St., Chicago, III. 


ADVERTISING COPY WRITER 
Man with advertising ideas who can 
make “attention-getting”’ layouts and pro- 
duce forceful selling copy is wanted by 
long-established New York agency. Must 
be technical copy writer with following 
and who has had actual copy experience 
with automotive, electrical and radio 
products. Box 765, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER WANTED 
We want an experienced man who can 
produce the kind of copy and make the 
kind of layouts that gets results. Should 
be sufficiently versatile to handle varied 
accounts and have sufficiently sound mer- 
chandising ideas to be able to take an 
idea and develop it. This is an oppor- 
tunity that carries with it the chance to 
grow with a young advertising agency 
situated about § hours from N. Y. Tell 
us who you are, what you've done, and 
salary required. Box 752, Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted—Experienced advertising solici- 
tor, who can prepare a campaign and sell 
it. Steady position, good work. City of 
40,000, evening paper. Hamilton Daily 
News, Hamilton, Ohio. 


PRINTING SALESMAN—Fast-growing 
plant specializing in high-grade adver- 
tising literature has a special proposition 
for a man who can create printing orders 
and who now controls some volume of 
business. Box 753, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
To represent big catalog and commercial 
printing plant. Commission only. Must 
understand printing business, and have 
wide acquaintance among buyers. Ad- 
dress Box 760, Printers’ Ink, stating ex- 
perience and qualifications. 


ARTIST WANTED 
Seuss man for Agency work. Not in 
Y. City. MUST be experienced espe- 
cially on lettering, figures, and layout 
in black and white for newspaper repro- 
duction. Salary good; opportunity for 
future splendid. Box 751, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy man wanted to act as assistant 
advertising manager. Real opportunity 
for young man who has done good copy 
—a “comer.” A good opening with a 
large and successful nationally known 
manufacturer. State qualifications and 
salary. Address Box 742, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST WANTED 
A store and bank fixture manufacturing 
concern located in a Southern city of 
ovér 45,000 population desires the ser 
vices of an artist capable of producing 
good water-color, pen, pencil and air 
brush drawings and prospectives of 
bank and store fixtures. Box 728, P. I. 


Opportunity for Real 


Advertising Salesmen 
Established Business Paper in Textile 
and Women’s Garment Field Has Open- 
ing for a Go-Getter Who Understands 
Advertising and Has a Record of Suc- 
cess in Selling. References Must Bear 
Closest Investigation. Give Details of 
Experience and Past Earning Power in 
Application for Interview. Box 758, P. I 


Wanted: Sales Manager—an aggres- 
sive, energetic man who has had actual 
selling and sales management experience 
in the printing business. One who has 
ability to organize and develop a live- 
“~ business- os salesforce. 

We have a fully equipped piant situ- 
ated in the Middle West. ur or- 
ganization enjoys an enviable reputation 
gained over a period of many years 
of high-quality work, reliability and 
service. 

The man who comes with our organi- 
zation will profit in direct proportion to 
the success of the esforce under his 
control. To the man who can qualify 
our position js effective. Apply Box 741, 
Printers’ Ink, 
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Sign Salesmen capable of selling service 
and quality, not price, for a most suc- 
cessful manufacturer of Metal Signs. 
Men who expect real profits and who 
can reach and sell the large buyers 


make up our present staff. Can you 
qualify? Address Box 727, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—ONE CYLINDER PRINT- 
ING PRESS, single color, size 27x40; 
one 14x22 jobber. Must be in first- 
class condition. Box 732, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Book Manuscripts Wanted! Autobiog- 
raphy, fiction, business, religious, verse, 
travel—any subject. Immediate reading 
and report. Dorrance & Co., Publishers, 
308-310 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

















An Advertising Agency qualified to give 
excellent service in preparing and plac- 
ing advertising wants additional business 
in Ohio, western Pennsylvania and ad- 
jacent territory. We are particularly 
interest in business requiring close 
co-operation with the advertiser. Box 726, 
Printers’ Ink. 


If We Cannot Save You Money on 
Your Magazine Printing Contract 
we don’t want it! Because we are 
equipped to print and mail one or two 
magazines, eo | fraternals, 
any size or quantit a saving 
RURAL PUBLISHING “COMPANY, 

Mt. Clemons, Mich. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Assistant (22). Three years’ 
practical experience copy, layouts, art, 
printing, engraving. Special ability sales 
letters, direct-mail publicity. High-school 
education. Box 755, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES EXECUTIVE—TOILET SPECIALTIES 
Young woman thoroughly experienced in 
merchandising, advertising and mail 
order. Formerly with Arden and Ruben- 
stein. Box 737, Printers’ Ink. 


I CAN SELL 
advertising in the East for a trade 
journal of good circulation; 11 years’ 
experience; commission. Box 748, care 
of Printers’ Ink 


RARE 


but here’s a woman will solicit, write 
copy and news for your trade paper. 
Has done it and doing it now. $60 gets 
her success. Box 739, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE 
Desires connection in or near Chicago; 
others considered. Age 31; college 
graduate; mechanical engineer. Ten 
years’ practical guoertense manufacture, 
finance, sales. Now employed as assis- 
tant to vice- nena and general sales 
manager of large company at salary of 
$6,000. Opportunity of more importance 
than initial remuneration. Box 740, P. I. 
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PUBLICITY SECRETARY 
Versatile writer. Organization, Publishing, 
Advertising experience. Exceptionally «a 
pable woman available Sept.1. Propositions 
considered anywhere U. S. Box 734, P. I. 


Trade-Paper Expert; 12 years’ success- 
ful experience advertising and circw!a 
tion promotion; office manageme 't; 
printing; makeup; copy service. cw 
York or vicinity. Box 749, P. . 


ACHIEVEMENT of distinctive layout 
and copy for booklets and direct-mail 
pieces challenge my interest and my best 
work, Woman, college graduate, cm 
ployed. Five years’ experience, Addr: 
Box 754, Printers’ Ink. 











Young woman, thorough editorial experi 
ence, high-class magazine, desires con 
nection with publication. Effective copy 
writer, correspondent. Adaptable, ener 
getic, college graduate. Operates type 
writer. Box 747, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
Woman; art service, agency and fashion 
experience, desires, N. Y. City connec 
tion. Figure, layout, design. Children 
a specialty. Samples by appointment. 
Box 730, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG WOMAN—5 years’ mail-order 
advertising experience. Can write g od 
sound selling copy. Thoroughly capabl< 
of handling engraving and printing of 
large publication. Good merchandise 
sense. Box 743, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant to Advertising Manager 
Young lady, Christian, good education, 
seven years’ advertising sales promotio: 
experience, executive ability, desires sec 
retarial position with advertiser or pub 
lisher. Box 764, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 
Advertising student wishes position 
preferably in small city, where he 
can work into good copy writer's 
job. Salary secondary considera- 
tion. Box 761, Printers’ Ink. 


If you know anyone in the needle in 
dustry open for a successful advertising 
man who offers plenty of reference; 
who has built business through direct 
campaigns; who has retained business 
through continual whipping; who has 
kept losses down to a minimum by 
sensible collection methods, whose capa- 
bilities are backed by 10 years traveling 
and 4 years crediting; and who gives up 
his own business so that he may have 
spare time for a literary hobby. Address 
Box 733, Printers’ Ink. 


Are You Satisfied with 
Your Boston and New 
England Business? 


Publishers considering a change in 
their present method of covering this 
territory will do well to get in touch 
with this successful solicitor-mana ef, 
who with over 12 years’ experience and 
favorable acquaintance with trade and 
general advertisers is seeking conncc- 
tions offering a future. Box 731, P. 
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All-around Man on copy, produc- 
tion, foreign service, wants con- 
nection with Chicago agency or 
publi her. P. O. Box 447, Chicago. 


haver tising Woman—Executive, solici- 
tor of national reputation, newspapers, 
magar nes, desires change. Large fol- 
lowine New York, household appliances, 
publis)ers, specialty shop foods. Box 
763, nters’ Ink. 








Advertising-newspaper man, 24, desires 
conne tion with agency where his Long 
Island newspaper experience, knowledge 
of French, layout, printing, copy, and re- 
search will benefit both agency and him- 
self. College man, Box 736, Printers’ Ink. 


Young man (24), well-educated, who 
can speak and write good forceful Eng- 
lish, desires position with agency or as 
assistant to advertising manager. Have 
had plenty of sound practical experi- 
ence along these lines. Box 756, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN 
College trained in advertising, wants a 
job. He is earnest in his desire to 
succeed and is capable of assuming re- 
sponsibility. He can start at once at a 
very moderate salary. Address Box 744, 
Printers’ Ink. 


A Producing Advertising Solicitor 
seeks connection with live publishing 
organization. A man with an eighteen- 
year record of achievement, who knows 
every angle of merchandising and tech- 
nical paper soliciting and who can fur- 
nish the highest credentials, Box 745, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Mail Order Publisher’s Man 


A two-fisted man under 35 years, 
with 15 years’ all-around publishing 
experience. Rich in profit- making 
ideas. Experienced in practical man- 
agement. Knows printing and en- 
graving thoroughly, also knows how 
to buy paper and bookbinding. Will- 
ing to take charge and produce re- 
sults on a man-to-man profit-sharing 
basis. Thoroughly familiar with the 
C.0.D. sales plan and knows how to 
effect short cuts. Salary is not my ob- 
ject, but money talks. Box 735, P. I. 


ARTIST NOW AVAILABLE— 


Fourtcen years of experience in pro- 

ducivg designs for America’s largest 

advertisers. Versatile in all mediums 

rticularly good at color work. 

ibility to bring out sales points 

triking manner and a thorough 

lge of printing, engraving and 

iphing. 31 years of age, pleas- 

ersonality and a hard worker. 

ent employed in Middle West, 

| go anywhere. Initial salary, 

per week, Proof of ability 

ed on request. Address Box 
rinters’ Ink. 
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VER TWENTY YEARS we 

have conducted a service burcau 
for employers and position seek- 
ers in the Advertising-Publishing 
field. Our lists include men and 
women fitted for positions up to 
the highest responsibility in ad- 
vertising, publicity and sales 
departments of trade journals, 
agencies, mercantile and manu- 
facturing concerns. Registration 
free; no charge to employers. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL BLOG. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





All Around Agency Man—Seasoned copy 
writer, successful solicitor and account 
executive, will connect with small agency 
in Central West. Age 40; experience, 18 
years. Exceptional record, unquestionable 
references. E.E.E., Box 738, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Salesman or Assistant to Executive, 
with 15 years’ experience among retail 
and jobbing grocery trade; past 8 years 
with last employer; speaks German and 
Yiddish languages, and knows local ter- 
ritory thoroughly. Married; lives in New 
York; no objection to short trips out of 
town. Salary moderate. Box 766, P. I. 





Advertising Woman—Copy Writer 
with broad understanding of advertising 
and merchandising, desires ition in 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. Now 
holds responsible executive position in 
advertising; experienced as secretary and 
as general assistant to copy chief. Mini- 
mum salary, $35. Box 757, P. I. 





A “FRIDAY” FOR SOMEONE. I can 
and will “dig in” for some good 4d- 
vertising or sales promotion department. 
A writer, planner, manager, salesman, 
investigator and correspondent. Have 
organized departments, developed mailing 
lists, traveled with salesmen, directed in- 
tensive campaigns, wrote general copy, 
direct mail, business articles and news 
stories, now employed, exceptional refer- 
ences. Available early September. Box 
746, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
SALES ORGANIZATION 
An experienced sales and advertising ex- 
ecutive, age =. % a knows all about ser- 


vice and gi ; who writes excellent 
copy and has pk judgment in 
layouts and art work; who is an effec- 
tive sales correspondent and is able to 
gather and interpret sales statistics, is 
open for a position. He is naturall 

tactful and imbued with the team-wor 

spirit, inventive and progressive in ideas, 
but —— a personal manner in nego- 
tiations which suggests moderate conser- 
vatism rather than its opposite. Desires 
to connect with an organization which 
has a present as well as a future. 
Box 759, Printers’ Ink. 
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NATION-WIDE 


110,000,000 
CIRCULATION 


ORGANIZATION INSPIRATION 


—by its business-building power, 
strengthening the advertiser’s 
organization, and, by its unceas- 
ing industry typifying. the ideals 
set for the activity of the organi- 
zation—one of 12 advantages of 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 








NEW YORK 
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An Active 
Market 


URING the first 7 months 
of 1922 permits have been 
taken out in Chicago for the 
erection of buildings valued at 


$127,712,000.00 


This is more than the highest pre- 
vious total for an entire year. The 
average value per structure 1s 
$16,870 compared with $5,000 in 
1892. 












You can dominate this booming mar- 
ket at minimum expense by using the 
paper which has by far the largest 
total circulation, both daily and Sun- 
day, and by far the largest city and 
suburban circulation, both daily and 
Sunday. 










Write for New BOOK of FACTS on 
Markets and Merchandising 


The Chicags Tribune 


512 Fifth Avenue Tribune Building Haas Building 
New Yor« CuHIcaco Los ANGELES 


















